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~ MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. B. W. remarks, ‘* The con- 
tribution of W. C. in the August Ma- 
gazine, P. 146, is calculated to throw great 
light on the obscure and much misunder- 
stood history of the Reformer Wycliffe, 
if his inferences are fairly deducible 
from the facts premised, and I for one 
firmly believe this to be the case. He 
seems to apprehend an objection to his 
theory, that there were ‘*two John Wick- 
liffes Jiving at the same time,’’ ‘‘ both 
ecclesiastics,’?’ from the circumstance 
that ‘* the name Wickliffe is a local one, 
and the only locality in England bearing 
the name is a village in Yorkshire, where 
the Reformer is said to have been born.” 
Another Correspondent maintains, (ironi- 
cally?) that there were three John 
Wickliffes, all ecclesiastics, living at that 
time, and says this must not be consider- 
ed anything extraordinary, as the ‘‘ name 
Wyeliffe points out not the family to 
which they belonged, but the place from 
which they came.’” However this may 
be, the following fact, as bearing on the 
question raised, may not be without its in- 
terest. About the 26th or 27th Edw. III. 
(1342—3), John Lord D’Arcy married 


Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of Ni-- 


cholas, Lord Meinill, and in her right be- 
came possessed of (inter alia) the manor 
and castle of Whorlton in Cleveland, com. 
Ebor. Within this castle, he is said to 
have, sometime afterwards certainly be- 
fore 1368, founded a chauntry or free 
chapel, of which he appointed ‘‘ Robert 
de Wyclyffe cantarista or warden.’’ Here 
then, exactly contemporary with the Re- 
former, we find another ‘ ecclesiastic’’ of 
the same name. So that, whether this 
name be taken to indicate ‘‘ a family”’ 
or ‘‘ the place’’ from which the indivi- 
dual came, we have two individuals at the 
same time, both belonging ‘‘ to the priest- 
hood,’’ bearing .the name, and certainly 
therefore on the latter supposition ‘‘ sent 
forth’’ from this ‘‘ small place, the only 
place of that name in England.”” My 
authorities for the above will be found in 
*¢ Graves’ Hist. of Cleveland, Carlisle, 
1808,” pp. 139—147. 

The Memoir of the Duke of Cannizzaro, 
in p. 212, was unfortunately printed with- 
out several corrections which ought to 
have been made in it. He died at his 
seat at Como, having been released from 
his confinement at Milan. He suc- 
ceeded to the title of Duca di’Cannizzaro, 
on the death of his father, by a family 
compact, with the consent of the Prince, 


his elder brother. The name of his sister 
is the Princess San Cataldo. Instead of 
‘* the present Baronet,’’ read, the late Sir 
George Fred. Johnstone, Bart. whose re- 
cent decease is noticed in Gent. Mag. for 
June 1841, p.652. Mrs. Ford’s death 
occurred on the 23d Dec. 1830, and is 
noticed in Gen. Mag. vol. CI. i. 186. 

M. J. remarks, ‘‘In most Lutheran 
churches in the North of Germany, por- 
traits of Luther and Melancthon are sus- 
pended. In Saxony, is not unfrequently 
added the portrait of the Elector, Frede- 
rick III. the Wise, the protector of Lu- 
ther. In the portraits of Luther, a goose, 
sometimes a swan, is generally introduced 
~—will any of your Correspondents ex- 
plain the meaning of those birds with re- 
ference to the portraits of Martin Luther ? 

Mr. Ursan,—In your Jan. number I 
observe favourable mention of a window 
of stained glass I have lately had put up 
iu Wyke Regis Church, to the memory of 
the late Joseph Swaffield, Esquire, the pe- 
riod of whose decease is named as occur- 
ing, January 23d, 1800, whereas it should 
have been, January 23d, 1841. I may be 
permitted to observe in confirmation of the 
remarks of J. P. H. that the window is 
very generally admired, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the able artist, Mr. 
Willement. R. H.Swarriexp. 

H. H. inquires what were the arms 
borne by the descendants of Sir George 
Hervey, of Thurley, (who died about 
1520) who gave his name and estate toa 
natural son? 2. What is the precise con- 
nexion of the Harveys, of Ickwell, Bury, 
with the Herveys, of Thurley, co. Bed. 
ford ? 

A. M. is reminded that the parentage 
of a church incumbent, if a member of 
the Universities, is to be found in [the 
Matriculation books. As to tracing a 
pedigree down from an incumbent living in 
1533, the principal means are epitaphs, 
parish registers, and wills. 

_ Jou. Eporac, requests to have par- 
ticulars respecting the father or ancestry 
of Sir Robert Barwick, Kut. of Tolston, 
co. York, Recorder of York and Don- 
caster, living 1648. He married Ursula, 
(‘* the good Lady Barwick’’) dau. of 
Walter Strickland, esq. and by her he had 
an only daughter, married to Henry 4th 
Lord Fairfax. 

The first article on King Arthur must 
be deferred to our next, and L.’s addi- 
tional letter on Wycliffe. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. BY SIR 
J. G. WILKINSON. 3 vous, 1841. Ssconp Series. 


“ WE now come (says a philosophical historian) to a country which, 
on account of its antiquity, its arts, and political institutions, stands like 
an enigma of the primeval world, and has copiously exercised the con- 
jectural skill of the inquirer. This is Egypt. The most authentic 
information we have respecting it, is derived from its antiquities ; those 
vast pyramids, obelisks, and catacombs; those ruins of canals, cities, 
columns, and temples, which, with their hieroglyphics, are still the 
astonishment of travellers, as they were the wonder of the ancient world. 
What an immense population, what arts and government, but more 
especially what a singular way of thinking must have been requisite to 
execute those rocks, or pile them upon one another; not only to delineate 
and carve statues of animals, but to inter them as sacred; to form a 
wilderness of rocks as an abode for the dead, and to eternize in stone the 
spirit of an Egyptian priesthood in such multifarious ways. There stand, 
there lie, all those relics which, like a sacred sphinx, like a grand problem, 
demand an explanation.”* Since these words were written, great and im- 
portant discoveries have been made, and much information obtained ; 
the veil of Isis has been half removed, the long silence of the desert 
has been invaded; the Nile, that has flowed for so many ages in 
its majestic solitude, now carries on his bosom whole fleets laden 
with the members of the Yacht Club,—architects, painters, excava- 
tors, scholars, virtuosi, male and female, cooks and _ confectioners, 
as in the palmy days of Pharaoh or Ptolemy; and such a rich and 
abundant harvest of spoils has rewarded their enthusiastic labour, and 
such treasures have been wafted from the rifled tombs to our own 
country, that if we could revive a subject of old Rameses or Sesostris, 
draw him into life from his bituminous shell, and place him in one or two 
of the rooms of the British Musenm, he would think himself at home, and 
miss little of the domestic comforts which he enjoyed in his Theban villa ; 
while, in one adjoining vestibule, he might worship a whole synod of his 
granite divinities, and in another embrace the mummy of his own departed 
wife. In Mr. Till’s cases he might gaze at his gods Apis and Anubis ex- 
posed for sale. In his morning's stroll he might behold Mr. Sotheby dis- 
posing by auction of an ichnuemon or an ibis, his nation’s revered, and con- 
secrated animals ; and in the evening he might, in the lecture-room in Albe- 
marle Street, see Mr. Pettigrew unrolling the cotton bandages of a priest of 
Memphis, or discoursing on the aromatic flavour of one of the queeus of 
Egypt. He might see on one side a company of learned men busied on a 
project of breaking open the great pyramid with crowbars and hammers, 
and another decyphering the sacred characters on the obelisks, and pronounc- 
ing, unappalled, the names of the most venerable monarchs, disclosing to 





* See Herder’s Outlines of the Philosophy of Man, vol. ii. lib, 12, 
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the profane the most august and awful secrets, and decyphering symbols 
that had lain for thousands of years concealed under sacerdotal mystery.* 
Nor can we wonder at the great and increasing curiosity which has been 
excited by the late discoveries in this interesting country. Recorded as 
a mere page of history, it is full of knowledge, but when other circum- 
stances are taken into consideration, and especially when we observe how 
singularly the history of this people has been preserved while itself has 
perished ; how the great empires, contemporary with it, have been swept 
away; of those of Babylon and Nineveh, of Persepolis and Tyre not a 
vestige scarcely remaining ; that the proud monument of Belus has perished 
while the Pyramid remains, and that on the shores of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates nothing is now to be seen but the graves of departed monarchs, and 
the established empire of a cruel and barbarous desolation. Ifthe enthusi- 
astic or learned traveller searches for the site of Troy, his guide points to 
a wretched Turkish village and a few scattered heaps of mouldering stones ; 
and in an obscure brooklet creeping through entangled weeds and bushes, 
and finally losing itself in the sands, he beholds that divine Scamander, 
whose banks were once the grave of heroes, and whose waters were em- 
purpled with the blood of gods. Without doubt the Egyptians must be con- 
sidered as among the most ancient people whom histcry has recorded ; 
among the first that left the plains of Shinar to seek another home 
upon the earth—probably deriving their remote origin from some 
Asiatic tribes who, in their migration from those central regions, which 
was the cradle of mankind, peopled first the land of Ethiopia, and 
then ultimately settled in the beautiful and fertile valley of the Nile. 
Their history, too, comes to us with a tenfold interest from their 
connexion with the Israelites, and from the fact of that people then 
living in barbaric rudeness, arriving in a country distinguished for its 
riches, its power, and its also high and refined civilization.t Surely the 


waters of the great flood could not have long subsided in the land before 


this nation laid the foundation of their remote and durable existence. 
“The Kings of Egypt are, in Scripture, called the Sons of Ancient 
Kings, “ filii regum antiquorum.” Century after century passed on 
and beheld them forming, out of a narrow strip of rocky land, a wealthy 
and populous kingdom ; it saw them flourishing and contented under an 
unchangeable political constitution and religious polity ; in habits gentle, 
temperate, and industrious ; in feeling timid and superstitious ; their cha- 
racter seemed to derive its impression from the features of Nature among 
which they lived: they were surrounded with the unbreken silence of the 





* A resemblance between the ancient inhabitants of Eérurza and of Egypt has been 
often observed, and comparisons made of the manner in which the history of either 
people is written on their monuments. It is curious that the discoveries on the tombs 
of these two nations have been contemporaneous ; but the arts of Etruria have received 
an honour which those of Egypt cannot boast. ‘The Princess of Canino (says Mrs. 
Gray) appeared at some of the ambassador’s fetes at Rome with a parade of Etruscan 
jewellery, which was the envy of the society. Thus, after thousands of years, the 
sacred and ceremonial customs of the illustrious of the early worlds were made to con- 
tribute to a scene of splendour in modern Europe. Ancient Rome under her kings 
had probably seen many such, and modern Rome now looked on them again.” 

t+ When Abraham went to Egypt, only 430 years after the flood, it was a flourishing 
and even luxurious kingdom, with well-chosen ministers, a settled priesthood, public 
granaries, trade in slaves, prisons for criminals ; Pharaoh had a captain of the guards, 
a cup bearer, a baker; he had chariots, gold vessels, fine linen, jewels, perfumes, and 
all the splendour of a brilliant and magnificent court. There were also Eunuchs in 
Egypt, and Pharaoh appears to have had his Harem, in which he placed Sarai the 
wife of the Patriarch. See Genesis c. xii, See also Goguet 1’ Origine des Loix, 1, iv. 
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desert; on their own rocks they beheld only the awful sepulchres and 
habitations of the dead ; art, with them, assumed a grave and melancholy 
cast; no form of ideal beauty rose amid its voluptuous shrines to delude its 
impassioned votaries ; the very statues they formed resembled the motion- 
less mummies of the dead, and when the Phoenician merchant or the 
Greek philosopher arrived upon their shores, he must have been impressed 
alike with astonishment and awe, not only at the colossal magnitude of 
the monuments he beheld, but at the purposes to which they were dedi- 
cated and the antiquity they claimed; and in the stability of these granite 
temples, with which the land was covered, he must have beheld authen- 
tic symbols of the religious belief of the people ; he must have looked on 
them as secure depositories of their laws, institutions, and sciences; em- 
blems of their faith in the immortality of their own national existence, 
which acknowledged no beginning ;* and, above all, in the solidity of those 
enormous masses, he must have traced the character of a profound tran- 
quility, that alone belonged to the eternal habitations of the dead. 

Among those who have prosecuted their learned and arduous inquiries 
into the history of Egypt by a careful investigation of those relics of 
domestic manners and of sacerdotal worship which have been so wonder- 
fully preserved as to resemble a public museum bequeathed to posterity, 
no one has a higher claim to our gratitude and praise than the author of 
the present work ; whether we consider the value of his discoveries, the 
justness of his inferences and reasonings, or the agreeable manner in which 
his extensive information is conveyed. His former volumes, of which the 
present are a continuation, and his most interesting work on Thebes, have 
been previously noticed by us ; and we now, though in a manner more 
briefly than we could wish, shall make a few extracts from the part of his 
history which contains an account of the agriculturet of the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; the more elaborate and abstruse portion, relating to their religion, 
must be reserved for a future opportunity. 


Sir H. Wilkinson thus speaks of the agricultural resources of the 
country : 











‘“* P. 4, To this (namely, her agricul- 
ture) was Egypt indebted for its immense 
resources, which, even from so confined a 
valley, maintained a population of seven 
millions, supplied several neighbouring 
countries with corn, supported an army of 
410,000 men, besides auxiliaries, extended 
its conquests into the heart of Asia, and 
exercised for ages great moral influence 
throughout a large portion of Asia and 
Africa. In the infancy of her existence 
as a nation, Egypt was contented with the 
pursuits of agriculture ; but, in process of 
time, the advancement of civilization and 
refinement led to numerous inventions, 
and to improvements in the ordinary ne- 
cessaries of life, and she became at length 
the first of nations in manufactures, and 
famed amongst foreigners for the excel- 
lence of her fine linens, her cotton and 


woollen stuffs, cabinet work, porcelain, 
glass, and numerous branches of industry. 
That Egypt should be more known abroad 
for her manufactures than for her agricul- 
tural skill might be reasonably expected; 
in consequence of the exportation of those 
commodities in which she excelled, and 
the ignorance of foreigners respecting the 
internal condition of a country from which 
they were excluded by the jealousy of the 
natives; though, judging from the scanty 
information imparted to us by the Greeks, 
who, in later times had opportunities of 
examining the valley of the Nile, it ap- 
pears that we have as much reason to 
blame the indifference of strangers who 
visited the country, as the exclusiveness 
of the Egyptians. The Greeks, however, 
confessed the early advancement of the 
Egyptians in agricultural as well as me- 





* See Augustin de Civ. Dei. L. xviii. c. 40, , ’ 
t+ We are pleased to see that Sir H. Wilkinson promises a future volume on the 
botany of Egypt ; a work we shall look forward to with pleasure. 
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chanical pursuits; and Diodorus is evi- 
dently of opinion that with colonization 
the knowledge of husbandry and various 
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institutions were carried from Egypt into 
Greece.’’ 


As to our means of acquiring information on the very interesting subject 
of the agriculture of this ancient people, the author observes, 


“That there are, fortunately, other 
sources of information which explain their 
mode of tilling the land, collecting the 
harvest, and various peculiarities of their 
agriculture ; and independent of what may 
be gleaned from Herodotus and Diodorus, 
numerous agricultural scenes, in the 
tombs of Thebes and Lower Egypt, giving 
full and amusing representations of the 
process of ploughing, hoeing, sowing, 
reaping, threshing, winnowing, and hous- 
ing the grain. In considering the state of 
agriculture in Egypt, we do not (he ob- 
serves) confine its importance to the direct 
and tangible benefits it annually conferred 
upon the people, by the improved condi- 
tion of the productions of the soil ; the in- 
fluence it had on the manners and scien- 
tific acquirements of the people is no less 


obvious and worthy our contemplation ; 
and to the peculiar nature of the Nile, 
and the effects of its inundation, has 
been reasonably attributed the early ad- 
vancement of the Egyptians in geometry 
and mensuration. Herodotus, Plato, Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, and Clemens of Alexandria, 
Jamblicus and others, ascribe the origin of 
geometry to changes which annually took 
place from the inundation, and to the con- 
sequent necessity of adjusting the claims of 
each person respecting the limits of the 
lands; and though Herodotus may be 
wrong in limiting the commencement of 
these observations to the reign of Sesos- 
tris, his remark tends to the same point, 
and confirms the general opinion, that this 
science had its origin in Egypt.” 


When the inundation of their prolific river subsided, landmarks and 








limitary boundaries of different possessions would be obliterated or de- 

faced; hence frequent litigation would necessarily arise, and an accurate 
; mensuration would be required, in order to fix the tax due to government ; 
| and, as we might therefore expect, there is evidence of geometry and mathe- 
matics having already made some progress at the earliest period of which 
i any monuments remain, as in the later era of the patriarch Joseph, or of 
the great Rameses. It was also of importance to distribute the fertilizing 
benefit of the inundation equally to properties lying on different levels ; thus 
accurately-levelled canals and dykes would be required to be constructed, 
These dykes would be accompanied by the invention of sluices, and the me- 
q chanism appertaining to them: and as the prices of provisions for the ensuing 
year were ascertained by the uncrring prognostics of the existing inundation, 
this led to minute observations on the increase of the Nile, and the con- 
sequent invention of the Nilometer ; “and if (as the author observes) it 
be true that Menes, their first King, turned the course of the Nile into a 
new channel he had made for it, we have a proof of their having, long 
before his time, arrived at a considerable knowledge in this branch of 
science, since so great an undertaking could only be the result of long ex- 
perience.” It is also observed, that 


ea ror7 De 


*¢ Other remarkable effects may like- 
wise be partially attributed to the inte- 
rest excited by the expectation of the 
rising Nile; and it is probable that the 
accurate observations required for fixing 
the seasons, and the period of the annual 
return of the inundation, which was found 
to coincide with the heliacal rising of the 
Sothis, or the dog-star, contributed 
greatly to the early study of astronomy 
in the valley of the Nile. The precise 


time when these and other calculations 


were first made by the Egyptians it is 
impossible now to determine; but from 
the height of the inundation being already 
recorded in the reign of Menes, we may 
infer that constant observations had been 
made, and Nilometers constructed, even. 
before that early period; and astronomy, 
geometry, and other sciences, are said to 
have been known in Egypt in the time of 
the hierarchy which preceded the acces- 
sion of their first king Menes,’’ &c. 
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. But the Egyptians from ancient times, as the Chinese, whom they most 
resemble, in the present, were both an agricultural and manufacturing 


nation. 


‘« The pursuits of agriculture did not 
prevent the Egyptians from arriving at a 
remarkable pre-eminence as a manufac- 
turing nation: nor did they tend to dis- 
courage the skill of the Grazier and the 
shepherd, though the office of these last 
was looked down upon with contempt, 
and the occupation of persons engaged in 
manufactures, and all handicraft employ- 
ments, was, to the soldier at least, ignoble 
and unmanly. Large flocks and herds 
always formed part of the possessions of 
wealthy individuals : the breed of horses 
was a principal care of the Grazier, and be- 
sides those required for the army and 
private use, many were sold to foriegn 
traders who visited the country; and the 
rearing so many sheep in the Thebaid, 
where mutton was unlawful food, proves 
the object to have been to supply the 


wool-market with good fleeces, two of 
which, owing to the attention they paid 
to its food, were annually supplied b 
each animal. That the Egyptians shoul 
successfully unite the advantages of a ma- 
nufacturing and agricultural country is 
not surprising when we consider that in, 
those early times the competition of other 
manufacturing countries did not interfere’ 
with their market; and though Tyre and 
Sidon excelled in fine linen, and other 
productions of the loom, many branches 
of industry brought exclusive advantages 
to the Egyptian workmen. Even in the. 
flourishing days of the Phoenicians, Egypt 
exported linen to other countries, and she 
probably enjoyed at all times an entire 
monopoly in this and every article she 
manufactured, with the caravans of the 
interior of Africa.”’ 


The author contrasts the healthy and flourishing state of Egypt in her 
early days with her present artificial appearance of prosperity. 


‘* Now, indeed, the case is widely dif- 
ferent. The population of Egypt is so 
reduced as not to suffice for the culture of 
the lands; an overgrown military. force 
has drained the country of able-bodied 
men, who ought to be employed in pro- 
moting the wealth of the community by 
increasing the produce of the soil; and a 
number of hands is continually withdrawn 
from the fields, to advance manufactures, 
which, without benefiting the people, are 
inferior (especially for exportation) to 
those of other countries. Add to this, 
the great cost of machinery, which is 


quickly injured by the quantity of fine’ 
sand that constantly clogs the wheels, and 
other parts, causing additional mischief 
from the nitre with which it is impreg- 
nated; and it must be evident that mo- 
dern Egypt, with a population of not one 
million and a half, and with the competi- 
tion of European manufacturing countries 

is no longer in the same position as Egyp 

of the Pharoahs, with upwards of four 
times the population, less competition, 
greater variety of manufactures, and no 
comparative local disadvantages unexpe- 
rienced by their rivals.” 


The great attention paid by the ancient Egyptians to agriculture led, as 


has been observed before, to a study of geometry, employed in levelling, 
land-surveying, and other operations consequent upon the artificial system, 
forced upon them by the peculiar circumstances of the country and climate 
in which they lived; and at a very early time, numerous operations 


showed that they were well versed in mathematical science, and possessed 


of mechanical skill. 


‘* Of these (we are told) the most re- 
markable instances occur in the con- 
struction of those ancient and magnificent 
monuments, the pyramids of Geezeh * 
(where the beauty of the masonry of the 


erection of enormous masses of granite, 
and in the underground chambers exca- 
vated in the solid rock at Thebes, and 
other places, where we admire the com- 
bined skill of the architect, the surveyor, 


interior has not been surpassed, and, I andthe mason. The origin of these sub- 
may even say, has not been equalled in terraneous works was derived from the 
any succeeding age) ; in thetransportand custom of burying the bodies of the dead 





* The author says, ‘‘ The importance of the discoveries made by Colonel Howard 
Vyse at the Pyramids can only be appreciated in referring to the valuable work he 
has published.” 
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in places removed beyond the reach of the 
inundation, and not, as some have sup- 
posed, from the habit of living in caves, 
ascribed to the fabled Troglodyte ; and it 
is a remarkable fact that the excavated 
tombs and temples bear direct evidence of 
having derived their character from built 
monuments, in the architecture reaching 
from column to column, which is taken 
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from the original beams suppoating a roof, 
a feature totally inconsistent with a sim- 
pie excavated chamber. These feelings, 
derived from architecture, are ‘carried 
still further: we find them extended to 
statues, which are supported from behind 
by an obelisk, or stela; and the figure of 
a King is applied to a square pillar, both 
in built and excavated temples.” 


The prolific nature of the soil, the abundance of their harvest, and the 


temperate habits of the inhabitants of Egypt, were sources to them of 
great wealth, afforded them an extensive commerce, and enabled them to 
maintain the expense and splendour of their monarchial and ceclesiastical 


establishments. 


**Not only (says our author) was her 
dense population supported with a pro- 
fusion of the necessaries of life, but the 
sale of the surplus conferred considerable 
benefits on the peasant, in addition to the 
profits which thence accrued to the state ; 
for Egypt was a granary, wherein, from 
the earliest tlmes, all people felt sure of 
finding a plenteous store of corn; and 
some idea, as I have already had occasion 
to observe, may be formed of the immense 
quantity produced there from the circum- 
stance of ‘seven plenteous years’ afford- 
ing, from the superabundance of the crops, 
a sufficiency of corn to supply the whole 
population during seven years of dearth, 
as well as ‘all countries’ which sent to 
Egypt ‘to buy it,’ when Pharoah, by the 
advice of Joseph, laid up the annual sur- 
plus for that object. The right of ex- 
portation, and the sale of superfluous pro- 
duce to foreigners, belonged exclusively to 
the government, as is distinctly shown 
by the sale of corn to the Israelites 
from the royal stores, and the collection 
having been made by Pharoah only; and 
it is probable that the landowners were in 


the habit of selling to government what- 
ever quantity remained on hand at the ap- 
proach of each succeeding harvest. Indeed, 
their frugal mode of living enabled the 
peasants to dispose of nearly all the wheat 
and barley that their lands produced, 
and they may frequently, as at the pre- 
sent day, have been contented with 
bread made from the Doura * flour. 
Children, and even grown persons, ac- 
cording to Diodorus,f often living on 
roots and esculent herbs, as the papyrus, 
lotus, and others, either raw, toasted, or 
boiled. At all events, whatever may 
have been the quality of the bread they 
used, it is certain that the superabun- 
dance of grain was very considerable, 
Egypt annually producing three, and even 
four crops ; and though the government 
obtained a large profit on the exportation 
of corn, and the price received from 
foreign merchants far exceeded that paid 
to the peasants, still these last derived 
great benefit from its sale, and the money 
thus circulated through the country, 
tended to improve the condition of the 
agricultural classes.’’ 


With regard to the cultivation of the lands, the sculptures on the 


tombs represent canals conveying the water of the Nilotic inundation t¢ 
into the fields, and the proprietor of the estate is seen, as described by 
Virgil,§ plying in a light painted skiff, or papyrus punt, and superin- 
tending the maintainance of the dykes, or other important matters con- 
nected with the farm. Boats carry the grain to the granary, or remove 
the flocks from the lowlands ; then as the water subsides, the soft earth 
is ploughed with a pair of oxen ; but when the levels are low, and the 
water had continued long upon the land, they often dispensed with the 





* The Holcus Sorghum, or Indian millet. 

t Diodor. Hist. Lib. i. 80, 34, and 43. Herodot. Lib. ii. 92. 

t The Egyptians call the inundation, a good “‘ Nile,” or a favourable ‘‘ Nile,” 
§ Virg. Georg. iv., v. 389. 


‘* Adcolit effuso stagnantem flumine Nilum, 
Et circum pictis vehitur sua rura phaselis,”’ 
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plough, and broke up the ground with hoes, and then drove a number of 
cattle, asses, pigs, sheep, or goats into the field, to tread in the grain.* 
The ancient plough was entirely of wood, and of a more simple form than 
ours. It consisted of a spade, two handles, and the pole or beam: it 
was drawn by two oxen, and the ploughman drove them with a long goad, 
without the assistance of reins, though he was sometimes accompanied by 
another man. The oxen were yoked sometimes as we do in England, to 
draw by the shoulder, and sometimes, as is the universal custom in Italy, 
by the head, the yoke being tied to the base of the horns. From a pas- 
sage in Deuteronomy, (xxii. 10), “Thou shalt not plough with an ox and 
the ass together,” it might be inferred that the custom of yoking two dif- 
ferent animals together was common in Egypt, but no representation of it 
occurs in the sculptures; and the author thinks that the passage referred 
probably to a practice adopted in Syria, which country the Israelites were 
about to occupy, rather than to the land of Egypt, which they had recently 
quitted. Sir H. Wilkinson bears witness to the wisdom and benevolence 
of this law, when he observes that he had often seen these unequal animals 
yoked together in Italy ; the cruelty of the.custom being evident, the 
horn of the ox often wounding its meeker companion.t Swine were con- 
sidered unclean animals by the Egyptians, and the swineherd, though 
called divine in the country of Homer, was deemed unworthy in the valley 
of the Nile, to intermarry with other persons ; and these animals were pro- 
bably kept for agricultural purposes, or for clearing the land of weeds and 
water plants, which the fertility of the waters had generated. 

The mode of sowing was, what is called by the English farmers, broad- 
cast,t and there is no evidence of either drilling or dibbling having been 
practised, which, indeed, are comparatively late introductions among our- 
selves. Neither the harrow nor rake was known, and the use of the spade 
was supplied by the hoe, as it is still in some of the southern countries of 
Europe, and in the East. Sometimes they used a top-dressing of nitrous 
soil, a practice highly recommended, and coming into general use in our 
own agriculture of the present day ; § but the fertilizing properties of the 
alluvial deposit of the Nile, except for particular crops, answered ail the 
purposes of the richest manure. Sir H. Wilkinson informs us, that its 
peculiar quality is not merely indicated by its effects, but by the appear- 
ance of it presents; and so tenacions and silicious is its structure, that 
when left upon a rock, and dried by the sun, it resembles pottery from its 
brittleness and consistence. Its component parts, according to the 
analysis given by Regnault, in the ‘“‘ Memoirs sur |’ Egypte,” are 11 
water, 9 carbon, 6 oxide of iron, 4 silica, 4 carb. of magnesia, 18 car- 





* See wood-cut, No. 421. Diodor. i. 36. Plin. xviii. 18. 

+ The reviewer remembers to have seen in Germany a plough drawn by two cows, 
two calves, and an ass, and guided by two women ; and he once saw in Switzerland, a 
plough drawn entirely by men and women, tied together by ropes ; being evidently a 
neighbourly conjunction of assistance, in a poor mountainous district. 

t In Italy, wheat is sown in broad drills, and much thinner than in England, and 
the seed is covered with hand hoes. The profit from Indian corn, is greater than for 
wheat, but it requires more manure. 

§ See the different communications almost every week on the use of the nitrate of 
soda, and nitrate of potash, as a manure, in Dr. Lindley’s valuable paper, ‘‘ The Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle,’ a paper of the highest merit, and abounding in the most curions 
and useful information: but, probably, even Dr. Lindley himself does not know that 
for the use of manure we are indebted to Saturn. Vide Macrob. Sat. Lib. i. c. 7. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XVII, 
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‘bonate of lime, 48 alumine,~100. The quantity of silica and alumine 
varying according to the places whence the mud is taken, which frequently 
contains a great admixture of sand near the banks, and a larger proportion 
of -argillacious matter at a distance from the river. Where the vine was 
cultivated, gravel was added to the soil; nor were the Egyptians neg- 
lectful of the advantages offered by the edge of the desert, for the growth 
of certain plants, which being composed of clay and sand was adapted te 
such as required a light soil. Thus the extent of their arable land was 
increased ; in many places, evidence still remains of its having been tilled 
by the ancient inhabitants, even to the late time of the Roman Empire, 
and in some parts of the Fyoom, the vestiges of beds and channels for 
irrigation, as well as the roots of the vines, are found in sites lying far 
above the level of the rest of the country. The crops raised after the 
inundation, were of wheat, barley, beans, peas? lentils, vetches, lupins, 
clover, flax, hemp, poppy, lettuce, coriander, water melons, cucumbers, 
&c. The wheat was sown in November, and reaped in the beginning of 
April, a week later than barley. Sometimes they had four crops of clover 
in the year. To these we must.add the Doora, or Holcus Sorghum. Seeds 
of the carthamus tinctorius, or bastard saffron, have been discovered in 
a tomb at Thebes, and so is proved to have been an old Egyptian plant, and 
the Brassica Oleifera or cole-seed,* was probably an indigenous production. 
Oil was procured from the tree Sesamum, which is, however, now super- 
seded by the culture of the lettuce and olive. The plants sown in the 


_ Spring and summer season, were the rice, doora, millet, cotton, indigo, 


sesame, onions, melons, &c. Herbs and esculent roots are cultivated in 
great abundance by the Egyptians, experience having taught them that a 
vegetable diet was highly conducive to health in their climate; and the 
sculptures, the authority of Pliny, the fact of four thousand persons being 
engaged in selling vegetables in Alexandria when that place was taken by 
Amor, and the habits of the people at the present day, shew how partial 
they always were to their use. The same may be remarked of the Italians,t 
(says our author,) and it is a curious fact, that several Roman families of 
note, received their names from the cultivation of a certain pulse, as the 
Lentuli, Fabii, Pisones. It is to be observed, that in hot countries, vetches 
of different kinds supply the place of grass. ‘Thus the Italians have their 
fagiuoli, (Phaseoli), which resemble a kidney bean ; the Lentil, which is 
also used as food at Paris ; and Cicer Arietinum or Pois Chiche, grown in 
the south of France. The Lotus, so celebrated among the sculptured flowers, 
and so venerated among the sacred symbols, is no longer to be seen spreadin 

its rich unpolluted foliage over the waters of the Nile ; and the other kindred 
plant, the Nelumbium Speciosum f{ is now only to be found in India. The 





* We do not see the Brassica Oleifera in Don’s Catalogue. Vide Brassica. 

+ It is, however, to be observed, that the modern Italians feed much on sal# fish; 
and for this carry on a trade with Newfoundland. 

~ The leaf of the Nymphea Lotus, unlike our water lily, will not bear a drop of 
water upon it, except whenin a state of decay ; the Nelumbium Speciosum blossomed last 
autumn in the Duke of Northumberland’s conservatory at Sion ; it had leaves nine feet 
in circumference. We heard from a friend, that Sir W. Hooker took a drawing of it. 
Sir James Smith considered it to be the xvayos of Pythagoras. Vide Correspondence, 
Vide 2, p. 224, 232. See Abel’s China, p, 121, and Hort. Transact. vol. iii. p. 36. 
See Duppa’s illustrations of the Lotus of Antiquity, &c. (privately printed) 4to. 1813, 
an interesting and handsome work. Cleopatra is said to have planted the scarce 
OT aes balm, or balsam-tree, in Egypt. See De Pauw on the Egyptians, vol. . 
i. p. 312, 
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Egyptian Herbarium is limited to about 1,300 plants, but the indigenous 
productions constitute a large proportion of that number ; few countries 
have a smaller quantity introduced from abroad than Egypt, and the 
plants of the deserts are of indigenous growth, without a single exception. 
The chief trees mentioned by Pliny as growing in Egypt, are the date- 
bearing palm, the sycamore, or ficus sycamorus, the carob of the south of 
Europe, the tree producing myro balanus, the dom tree, or cucifera The- 
baica, the peach, the mimosa, olive, pomegranate, fig, myrtle, vine, pear, 
and the rare plant called Persea, or balanites AZgyptiaca, a tree now only 
to be found in southern Ethiopia, and in the deserts south of Esouan? 
and even in the time of the Romans, care was required for its preservation 
in the valley of Egypt, and a law was made by them against cutting it 
down.—‘ De Persetis* per Egyptum non excidendis, vel vendendis.” 
Pliny says, the cherry-tree could not be produced in Egypt by any means, 
and it is not now grown there. Among flowers we distinguish the rose 
and the violet, while the famous ‘‘ nepenthes,” the glory of vegetables, the 
plant given to Helen by the Egyptian King, and which caused oblivion of 
sorrow, appears to be a preparation of cannabis sativa, or the same drug 
which in India is called “ bang."”" Some of these trees are represented in 
the paintings of the tombs, which shews that they were known in the 
early times of the Pharaohs ; it is said that seeds or leaves of the lime 
and Seville orange have been also found, which is very singular indeed, 
if true, as those plants, so delicious in fruit and flower, are supposed to 
have been introduced into Europe by the Arabs from India; ¢ but as the 
author observes on this head, many seeds and fruits, as the areca, or 
beetle nut, the tamarind, the myro balanus, and others, which are the 
produce either of India, or the interior of Africa, have also been disco- 
vered ; these however are not readily confounded with the actual produc- 
tions of Egypt, but are highly interesting, as they show the con- 
stant intercourse maintained with those distant countries. Little at- 
tention is now paid by the inhabitants of Egypt to the cultivation of 
plants, excepting to the palm, large groves of which are met with in Lower 
Egypt, and dates of the best quality produced. The only timber trees 
now grown are the sycamore, the tamarisk, and one or two species of 
mimosa, The mulberry is grown for silkworms, and the cassia fistula for its 





* See more on this tree in Sir H. Wilkinson’s Thebes, p. 209. Pliny mentions the 
‘‘Thya”’ as growing in the oasis of Ammon, which he says was known to Homer ; 
its wood was durable, and used for rafters in temples. We think Mr. Loudon 
mentions, that the wood in ancient writers called the ‘‘ Cedar,’’ might have been a 
‘‘ Thuia,”’ as the wood of the Cedrus Lebani is quite worthless. When we were, in 
the summer, at the Earl of Harrington’s, we saw the whole of his Cedars of Lebanon, 
amounting we believe to two thousand, grafted with the Himalayan Cedar (a tree 
of imperishable wood), which was growing most luxuriantly. Pliny says, that 
Cedar wood was used by the Kings of Egypt and Syria for want of fir, but he does 
not state that the Cedar grew in Egypt. Vide Lib. xvi. 40, The Cedar has been dis- 
covered in Mount Atlas, and in Morocco. v. Loudon’s Arboretum, art. Cedar. The 
Cedrus Deodara was introduced into England in 1831; the Lebani, about 1660: see 
an account of the largest Cedars in this country in our vol. IV. p. 577. 

t+ Implicit faith must not now be placed on the genuineness of the articles found in 
the Theban tombs, as much forgery and imposition is going on among the Arabs; 
they manufacture broken pottery, as more saleable and more calculated to remove all 
suspicion of fraud. We also caution our readers against believing too implicity the 
accounts which are given of various seeds found in the tombs preserving their vitality 
for so many centuries, as they are not to be depended upon. On this subject, a late 
number of Dr. Lindley’s Chronicle, may be referred to with advantage.—‘‘ I have been 
assured that Indian corn, ‘ Zea Mays,’ has been found in the ancient tombs at Thebes. 
This is very doubtful. It was first discovered in Cuba by Columbus in 1492.’’ Vide 
Wilkinson’s Thebes, p. 211. 
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masses of blossoms. But though many are gone, we are told, that it is inte- 
resting to see these few remains of ancient groves, which have continued to 
occupy the same spot, perhaps from the earliest times. The grove of 
Acanthus alluded to by Strabo, still exists above Menphis, at the base of 
the two Lybian Hills. In going from the Nile to Abydus, you ride 
through the grove of Acacia, once sacred to Apollo, and see the rising 
Nile traversing it by a canal similar to that which conveyed the water 
thither, when the Geographer visited that city, even then reduced to the 
condition of a small village ; and groves of the same tree may even here and 
there be traced, in other parts of the Thebaid, from which it obtained the 
name of the Thebain ‘Thorn. Besides what these few native trees afforded, 
the ancient Egyptians imported foreign wood, as ‘‘ebony;” for cabinet 
work. ‘Fhis came from the interior of Africa, and formed with gold, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, dried fruits, and beautiful skins, the principal 
object of the ancient tribute brought to Egypt, by the conquered tribes 
of Ethiopia, and the Soodan, and others were procured from the people of 
Asia tributary to the Pharoahs. Egypt was also of old, famous for its 
herbs, used for medical purposes; Homer speaks of the “‘ many drugs” 
produced in Egypt, and Jeremiah of the use of ‘‘ many medicines ;” 
but we have not room to mention these wild plants of the desert ; and 
shall on this head, only extract what our author says of the Owseg, 
Owshes, or Lycium Europzeum. 


‘(This thorny shrub, called by the in view the Owshes, when he says, ‘ it is 








Copts, Ramnus, which is common on the 
hills throughout Lower Egypt and Syria, 
has a better claim to the title of the holy 
thorn, of which the Saviour’s crown is 
said to have been made, than any other 
plant. The modern and ancient Greeks 
agree with the Copts in giving it the 


called by the Greeks, Rhamnus, and is a 
flowery thorny plant, with spreading 
branches having thorns, not curved like 
other briars, but straight, and larger 
leaves; though the name of* Rhamnus 
has been applied by modern botanists to 
a different genus.’’’ 





name Ramnus, and Pliny evidently had 


As regards the cultivation of ‘‘ wheat,” Sir H. Wilkinson has afforded 
us a very interesting pictorial series of the different processes attending it, 
and has indeed given us the song of the thrashers, as found written in 
hieroglyphics, over oxen treading out the grain. ‘‘ Thrash for yourselves, 
oh oxen! thrash for yourselves, measures for yourselves, measures for 
your masters.” Similar to other songs found on the sculptured tombs of 
Upper Egypt. In the woodcut, note 28, two scribes or farming bailiffs 
are present, one to write down the number of measures taken from the 
heap of corn, and another to check them, by entering the quantity re- 
moved to the granary, or to take account of the sacks actually housed ; and 
this shows, says the author, how necessary they considered it to guard 
against the artifices of a cunning people, and how much the refinements 
of civilization had tended to substitute deception, for the original simpli- 

“city of an infant state. The Jews, like the Greeks, bound up the 
wheat when cut into sheaves ; but this was not the usual custom with the 
Egyptians, who generally put it into baskets, or rope nets, and carried it 
loose to the thrashing floor. The same was done by the Romans, and 
they either cut down the corn to the roots, or culled the ears with a 





* Linnzus gives the name of ‘‘ Rhamnus Spina Christi,’ to a different plant. The 
“‘ Zizyphus Paliurus,”’ a plant common in Italy, is generally so called. See Don's 
Catalogue, 
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toothed sickle, gathering the straw afterwards, or burning it for mauure. 
The straw was cut up for the cattle, which, when the pastures were oyer- 
flowed by the Nile, were kept in pens and sheds ; and we are told, this 
custom of feeding their herds in sheds, accords with the scriptural ac- 
count of the preservation of the cattle, which had been “ brought home” 
from the field, and explains the apparent contradiction of the destruction 
of “all the cattle of Egypt” by the murrain, and the subsequent de- 
struction of the cattle by the hail. Those ‘‘ which were in the field” 
alone having suffered from the previous plague, and those in the stalls and 
houses having been preserved.* We must with regret pass over the 
author's very interesting observations on the relative height of the inun- 
dation of the Nile in former times and the present ; on the gradual rise 
of the bed of the river, which in some places, as about Elephantina, in- 
creases in a ratio of 6 inches in 100 years; the highest scale in the 
Nilometer at the island of Elephantina, which scrved to measure the inun- 
dation in the reigns of the early Roman Emperors, being now far below 
the level of the ordinary high Nile ; and the obclisk of Matareeh, or 
Heliopolis, the Colossi of the Theban Plain, and other similarly-situated 
monuments, being washed by the waters of the inundation, and embedded 
to a certain height in a stratum of alluvial soil deposited round their base. 
Thus the inundation extending to a greater distance over the slope of the 
desert, gives an additional tract of cultivated land. The author next 
proceeds to show the origin of those erroneous notious which proclaim that 
the drifting sands have curtailed the limits of the arable land of Egypt ; 
and that the desert constantly encroaching on the soil, threatens to over- 
whelm the valley of the Nile. He does not deny that xo encroachment of 
the sand takes place, but taking into consideration the relative advance of 
the sand, and of the alluvial deposit, the balance is greatly in favour of 
the latter ; and the result is that, whatever partial injury the sand may 
have it in its power to inflict on certain spots, the extent of the land is 
constantly increasing, and the number of square miles of inundated arable 
soil is much greater zow, than at any previous period. Sir H. Wilkinson’s 
observations on the nature of the desert, and of the oases, abound with 
many interesting facts ; and with the following extract from this portion 
of the work, we must bring our article to a close. 








‘‘From what has been said, it is evi- 
dent that the oases are not fertile spots, in 
the midst of a sandy plain, but depressions 
in the lofty table land of Africa, where by 
the removal of the superior ancient lime- 
stone strata, the water has the power of 
rising to the surface; nor is the desert a 
dreary plain of sand which has over- 
whelmed a once fertile country, whose 
only traces are the isolated gardens of the 
oases ; where the traveller runs a risk of 
being overwhelmed with sand, as the 
army of Cambyses is reported to have 
been. The notion is of olddate, from Hero- 
dotus, to the modern traveller, who con- 
fines his experience to the valley of the 
Nile; and if Strabo were listened to, it 


would require some degree of courage to 
visit the site of Memphis, least, as he ob- 
serves, the imprudent stranger should ex- 
pose himself to the ‘danger of being 
overtaken by a whirlwind in his way.’ 
Strabo, like other travellers, must have 
braved great, dangers during his voyage ; 
the ancients were alarmed at the sand 
and wondrous monsters ; and we now often 
read of narrow escapes from the effects of 
a simoom ; but, however disagreeable this 
really is, and though caravans run the 
risk of losing their way, if incautious 
enough to continue their route in its dense 
fog of dust, and consequently to perish 
in its waterless region, the very un- 
pleasant death it is reported to cause, is 








* Exodus, ix. 6. 19, &c. 


+ The land about Elephantina has been raised about 9 feet in 1700 years, At 
Thebes about 7 ; and in a less degree towards the Delta, and the mouths of the Nile, 
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an exaggeration; and speaking from the 
evidence of a very violent simoom in the 
most sandy parts of the desert, I can only 
say, that it is bad enough, without being 
exaggerated, but that it is much more 
frightful in a book of travels, than in the 
country itself. A remarkable feature in 
the valley of Egypt, which must strike 
every one who crosses the edge of the 
alluvial land, is the line of demarcation 
between this and the desert, which is so 
strongly defined, that you may almost step 
with one foot upon the richest, and with 
the other on the most barren land; for, 
as Strabo says, all is sterile in Egypt, 
where the Nile does not reach; but it 
only requires to be irrigated by the ferti- 
lising water of the river, to become pro- 
ductive, as the flower of the female plant 
only awaits the pollen of the male to cause 
it to produce. Besides the land inun- 
dated by the Nile, the ancient Egyptians 
took into cultivation a considerable por- 
tion of the Hdger, or edge of the desert ;* 
which being a light soil, consisting of clay 
mixed with sand or gravel, was peculiarly 
adapted for certain produce, particularly 
bulbous plants; and many with long 
fibrous roots were found to thrive in that 
soil. Those parts, where a greater pro- 
portion of gravel prevailed, were peculiarly 
adapted to the cultivation of the vine; 
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and we are not surprised to find, that the 
wines of Anthylla, Mareotis, and 
other places situated at the confines of 
the desert, are superior in quality to 
those from the interior of the irrigated 
land. In some places, as in the Fyoom, 
where little change has taken place in the 
appearance of the surface of the land, I 
have frequently observed the trace of 
former cultivation ; even the vestiges of 
fields appear, with channels for water, 
far above the level of all modern canals; 
and in the vicinity of the Lake Meeris, 
several water courses and canals, with 
the roots of vines and other trees, which 
are distant more than twelve miles from 
the nearest irrigated land. I do not pre- 
tend to affirm that these are actually of 
the early times of the Pharoahs, but they 
doubtless owe their origin to the system 
of cultivating the Hager, adopted by the 
ancient Egyptians, and the extensive cul- 
tivation of the vine is at least prior to the 
Arab invasion. Jndeed by the universal 
confession of the inhabitants themselves, 
no canals or cultivation have been main- 
tained in this spot, within the period of 
written records; and tradition asserts, that 
the province of Fyoom, which nowcontaing 
about 80 villages, had once more than 
four times that number, in the flourishing 
periods of the Pharaonic kings.”’ 





Mr. URBAN, 


Yarmouth, 15th Jan. 


THE paper in your last Number, under the signature of J. A. R., upon the 





subject of Old Signs in Norwich (almost every one of which I well recollect), 
has induced me to look into Mr. William Arderow’s MSS. in my possession, 
and | there find a list of what was, probably, the whole or nearly the whole of 
the signs existing in that city in or about the year 1750. This list I therefore 
now send you, thinking you may not object to give it a place in your Maga- 


zine. Mr. Arderow has not, indeed, accompanied the names of the several. 


signs with any description of the mode in which the subjects are treated, or 
with their localities; but I nevertheless submit that such a catalogue is not 
without its interest, as shewing, in some instances, the feeling of the times; 
in others, the then prevailing trades of the place ; again, in others, the princi- 
pal families, as indicated by their armorial bearings; and so I might go on to 
a considerable length. 

Here, in Yarmouth,-we have till lately had two signs that I do not remem- 
ber in Norwich—Diogenes, with his faithful associate Tumble-down-Dick, and 
the Three Loggerheads. Here, too, we still retain a couple of signs which alone 
preserve, if not the memory, yet certainly the only trace of the locality of two 
remarkable objects in the town, the Castle and the Quay Mill. 

In short, Sir, an inquiry into signs is far from being that idle and worthless 
inquiry which most-people may be apt to consider it. At least it is capable of 
being made otherwise ; and there may possibly be some of your readers who 
will agree with me in regretting the gradual displacing of painted signs by in- 
scriptions. This is one, and surely not the happiest, of the effects of “‘ The school- 
master being abroad.” I would rather, in such case, see the painter; for by 








* "Aypou €n” Eoxarujs. Hom. Od. lib. xviii. v. 352. See an interesting note on 
this expression, in Mr. Mure’s Travels in Greece, just published. 
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this alteration I doubt not but we have checked the rising genius of many “a 
village Raphael ;” and, though I am not aware that England could-ever boast a 
sign by eae as is said to have been the case with his native country, I 
cannot forget that sign-painting was the cradle of the genius of our Norfolk 
Hobbima, and well I remember many such a painting by Crome and by 
Cooper, of Beccles, upon which I have often looked with pleasure. 

Signs, as J. A. R. observes, were formerly used by every tradesman. They 
are still very much so in France, even in the metropolis; and they are still 
more so in some- towns in Belgium. At Malines, in particular, it is the case 
to a great degree ; and I would appeal to every traveller, with the least feeling 
for antiquity, who has walked the streets of that remarkable city, if the num- 
ber of signs, with their concomitant inscriptions, and the painted, or the oc- 
casionally gilt fronts of the houses, does not give it an interest that is hardly, 
if at all, to be found in any other place equidistant from England. 

I may add that The Silent Woman, or rather The Good Woman,—in both 
cases represented headless, like that at Widford, mentioned in p. 45,—is far 
from an uncommon sign on the Continent, and particularly in the north of 

















Italy, where La Buona Moglia is the best inn at Turin. 


Yours, &c. 


Dawson TuRNER. 


SIGNS FOR ALE-HOUSES AND TAVERNS IN NORWICH. 


King’s Head. The Gun. Hog in Armour. 
Star. Cupid. Angel. 

Bear. Wheel of Fortune. Wax Candle. 
White Swan. Flower in Hand. Jack of Newbury. 
Black Swan. Flora. Mitre. 

Rampant Horse. Black Prince. Boy and Cup. 
Unicorn. The Tuns, Lobster. 

Grey Hound. Bacchus. Cardinal’s Cap. 
Maid’s Head. Eight Ringers. King and the Miller. 
a = (see p. 45.) Blue Bell. Golden Ball. 
Griffin. : Red Lion. Two Twins. 
Raven. Three Horse Shoes. Bull and the Butcher. 
Black Bull. Portobello. Turkey Cock. 
Elephant. Guild. Pea Cock. 

Duke of Cumberland. Woolpack. Mermaid. 
Admiral Vernon. Dolphin. Star and Garter. 
Pope’s Head. Three Shuttles. Blue Boar. 
Wounded Heart. Brown Cow and Hare. Fox. 

Cross Keys Black Jack. Rainbow. 

Grapes, Cat and Fiddle. Ship. 

Castle. Shoulder of Mutton. Wherry. 

City of Norwich. Bushel. Green Man. 

York City. Malt Shovel. Pheenix. 


Freemasons’ Arms. 
Prince.of Wales’s Arms, or 


Rose and Crown. 
Spaniel Dog. 


Mad Tom of Bedlam. 
Red Well. 


- the Feathers. Saracert’s Head. Hole in the Wall. 
Drum. King’s Arms. Fighting Cocks. 
Crown, Seven Stars. Punch Bowl. 
Chequer. Fleece. : Trumpet. 

Gibraltar. Three Quarts. Three Hot-pressers, 
Three Turks. A Man Loaded with Mis- Buck. 
The Globe. chief (a woman and White Hart. 
Three Jolly Dyers. monkey, &c. see p. 45.) Three Cranes, 
Three Washer Women. Black Boy. Ten Bells. 
Three Shoemakers, Duke of Ormond. Adam and Eve. 
The Hand. Queen Caroline. Golden Horse-shoe. 
The Cherry Tree. Fountain. Horse and Groom. 
The Royal Oak. Bakers’ Arms. Wheatsheaf. 

e Dove. Hen and Chickens. Barley Mow. 
The Harp. Whip and Egg. Five Alls (see p. 45.) 
Charing Cross. Pelican: Czar of Muscovy. 
Crooked Billet. Green Dragon. Duke's Palace. 
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Prince Eugene. 


Flower de Luce. 


Soke-house. 


{ March, 
Crown and Thistle. 


Black Friers. Lamb. Bishop Blaise. 
White Friers. Goat and Kid. Boot. 
Whittington and his Cat. | Catharine Wheel. Sow and Pigs. 
The Bellman. Elm. Wild Man. 
Recruiting Sergeant. Rising Sun. Wrestlers. 

Red Cow. Fortune of War. Hare and Cat. 
Pump. Pheasant. Anchor. 

Two Brewers. George and the Dragon. Dial. 

Pease and Beans. Falcon. Hotpress. 
Smiths’ Arms. Musick House. Plough. 

Man i’ th’ Moon. Horns. St. Christopher. 
Half Moon. Three Crowns. Robin Hood. 
Henry the Eighth. Elephant. Bird i’ th’ Hand. 


Moon and Seven Stars. Abraham Offering his Son. Wheeland Bunch ofGrapes. 


London ’Prentice. Windmill. The First and Last (see 
St. John’s Head. Bolting Mill. p- 45.) 
Royal Exchange. Patten. Labour in Vain. 


Mr. Urban, Norfolk, Jan. 8. 

In reference to the observation of J. A. R.’s Norwich correspondent, in 
your number of this month, upon the origin of the name, the Sopers or Sopehouse, 
by which the public house at Forncett, near Long Stratton, is vulgarly called ; 
I beg leave to observe that 1 have always considered this appellation tobe a 
corruption of Soke- House, this being the place where the court for the Soke, or 
liberty of the manor, appears to have been immemorially held—not merely as a 
public house, but as the site of the ancient manor-house. The sign is the 
Norfolk Arms, and the landlord will tell you the tradition that this house was 
formerly a jail. For an account of the great honour of Forncett, and the 
ancient Knyghten Court here held, I refer to Blomefield ; but I cannot help ex- 
pressing my regret, if it be true as reported, that the present noble head of the 
illustrious house of Howard should have it in contemplation to avail himself 
of an Act of Parliament lately obtained to alienate this the capital manor ap- 


pertaining to his duchy in this county. 


Norvicensis has omitted to mention in his list of Old Signs at Norwich the 
** Labour in Vain,’ late on the old Jail Hill, which exhibited the well-known 
representation of the attempt to wash the Blackamoor white. 


Yours, &c. A GLEANER. 





Mr. Ursan, 17th Feb. 
ON reading in your Magazine of 
this month the Review of Schulz’s 
‘« Essay on the Influence of Welsh 
Tradition,” &c. I have been much 
surprised at the errors committed by 
the writer ;* and, although to persons 
well read in the literary history of 
Britain, they are of little moment, yet 
as such errors unfortunately are often 
copied and disseminated by those who 
know no better, perhaps you will allow 
me to make a few remarks on them. 
The reviewer, in the first place, says, 
that a Chronicle was composed in the 





* We insert this Letter without other 
remark, at present, but that we are sure 
that the cbjeet of the reviewer will be ad- 
vanced by any inquiry that may tend to 
place the subject of his remarks in a 
clearer light. Enpit. 


Welsh language, called the ‘‘ Chro- 
nicle of the Kings,” ending with the 
death of Cadwaladyr, and that of this 
Chronicle, ‘‘ two ancient copies exist ;’’ 
but he afterwards, by his own argu- 
ment, concludes : 

1. That this Chronicle could not 
have been compiled earlier than the 
close of the 10th century. 

2. That of these said ‘‘ ancient co- 
pies,” the first is no copy at all, but a 
translation made by Walter, Archdea- 
con of Oxford, from a Latin version of 
the original, previously made by him. 

3. That the second of these “‘ an- 
cient copies”’ is in the same predica- 
ment, being nothing more than a 
translation made by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, from a Latin version of the 
— previously also made by him- 
self. 

Both of these Welsh translations 
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have been printed in the ‘‘ Myrvyrian 
Archeology.” Of the second version, 
called the Brut Gruffudd ap Arthur, 
since it is confessed!y translated from 
the Latin of Geoffrey, I shall only 
remark, that there is no evidence 
whatever, that Geoffrey was its author. 
But with regard to the first version, 
called Brut Tysilio (from its being 
erroneously attributed to Tysilio, son 
of the Prince of Powis); there is more 
scope forinquiry, since it is put forth by 
the Welsh annalists, and antiquaries, 
as the original of Geoffrey’s Latin 
work. The printed text is taken from 


' what is said to be the earliest copy of 


it existing, namely, the Red Book of 
Hergest, in Jesus College library, Ox- 
ford, but the MS. itself is certainly 
not older than the middle of the 14th 
century. An English translation of it, 
with annotations, was published by 
the Rev. Peter Roberts, in 1814. 
Now, from a critical comparison of 
this translation with Geoffrey’s Latin 
text, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the Welsh Brut Tysilio is nothing 
morethan aversionalsoof Geoffrey, with 
occasional unimportant omissions and 
abridgements, such as all the trans- 
lators of the Middle Ages indulged in. 
It would occupy too much space here 
to enter into minute details; but I 
would merely refer to the Latin verses 
put into the mouth of Diana, and to 
the passages borrowed by Geoffrey 
from Nennius and Bede, all of which 
are introduced into the pretended 


. Welsh original. 


Be this, however, as it may, I now 
pass to those errors of the Reviewer, 
which deserve more especial notice. 
He writes, ‘‘ Walter Calenus or Walter 
de Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford, fells 
us, that he met with a Chronicle of 
the Kings of Britain, for the first time, 
in Britanny, in the year 1100.”” The 
whole of this paragraph is mere gra- 
tuitous assertion, and based, I suppose 
on Warton’s passage, ‘‘ About 1100 
Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, &c. 
procured in Armorica an ancient chro- 
nicle,” &c. Again, the Reviewer 
says, that Geoffrey translated the pro- 
phecies of Merddin into Latin, from a 
copy in Welsh, lent him by his friend 
Walter de Mapes. On this statement, 
it is to be observed : 

1. That Walter Map (vulgarly 
Mapes) was not removed from the 

Gent, Maa. Vor. XVII. 
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precentorship of Lincoln to the arch- 
deaconry of Oxford till the year 1196 
or 1197, and he is believed to have 
died about 1210; consequently in 
1138 (in or before which year Geof- 
frey’s Latin Chronicle was completed) 
he must, on any calculation, have 
been a mere child, and in 1100, the 
pseudo-date of the discovery of the 
Brut y Brenhinoedd, could not have 
been born. Indeed it is highly pro- 
bable, that his birth did not take place 
until after Geoffrey’s own death, in 
1154. 

2. There is not the slightest autho- 
rity for asserting, that Walter Calenius 
[who was archdeacon in 1104, and 
held the office to 1151,] tells us he 
met with a Welsh Chronicle, or that 
he names the period. 

The Reviewer then proceeds loosely 
to say, that Geoffrey’s work was com- 
posed ‘‘ while he was archedeacon of 
Monmouth, thatis, previous to 1152,” 
although not long before, he states 
truly, that a copy of the work had 
been seen by Henry of Huntingdon on 
the continent, as early as the year 
1139. He does not say where, but 
this is easily supplied, since it was at 
the famous Abbey of Bec. 

After this the writer has the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘ His (Geoffrey’s] 
Latin Edition fell into the hands of 
Wistace or Eustace, who turned it 
into French, in 1156, under the title 
of Brut d’ Angleterre. This was con- 
tinued by Robert Wace, chaplain to 
our Henry II. and canon of Bayeux, 
in 1160, with the name of Roman de 
Rose. lt was rendered into Anglo- 
Saxon by Layamon; then exhibited in 
English verse by Robert, a monk of 
the Abbey of Gloucester, from Brutus 
to Edward I.; and at last by Robert 
Manning, otherwise called Robert de 
Brunne, about the beginning of the 
14th century.” 

The comment on this statement 
may be reduced to the following 
items. 

1. Wistace, Eustace, and Wace are 
all names of one and the same person, 
the two former of which are corrup- 
tions of the latter, and only found in 
late or bad MSS. 

2. The Brut d’ Angleterre was com- 
posed by Wace in 1155; a date borne 
out by all the best MSS. and not to 
be called in question. 
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3. I am disposed to believe, that 
Rose is a mistake of the printer’s 
devil for Rou. But the Roman de 
Rou, so far from being a continuation 
of the Brut, has no connection what- 
ever with it, and relates wholly to the 
history of the Dukes of Normandy, 
from the earliest invasion of the 
Northmen to the year 1106. 

4. Layamon translated, or rather 
paraphrased, the French Brut of 
Wace in the reign of King John, so 


[ March, 


that he cannot be said to have written 
in Anglo-Saxon. 

5. Robert de Brunne composed his 
translation in the year 1338, as he 
tells us himself at the end of it, so 
that the phrase ‘‘ about the beginning 
of the 14th century,” is far too vague 
and unsatisfactory to express a date 
so positive and well-known. 

Yours, &c. Teta. 





ON COLLARS OF THE ROYAL LIVERY. No. II. 
(Continued from p. 161.) 


Tue preceding remarks have been 
offered by way of apology for a fresh 
investigation of this subject, after the 
full and in many respects valuable 
paper which was published by Mr. 
Beltzin 1828. But it has been shewn 
how that gentleman was in certain 
respects mistaken: and, besides, he 
had not then the advantage of some 
excellent materials for the early his- 
tory of Livery Collars, which have 
been furnished by the inventory al- 
ready mentioned. 

Mr. Beltz was also unacquainted with 
oneof ;the earliest and most curious no- 
tices of Collars of Livery, and which 
hashitherto been unobserved by writers 
upon the subject. It is the narrative 
which is recorded upon the rolls of 
Parliament, of an altercation which 
occurred between the Earl of Arundel 
and King Richard the Second, during 
the sitting of the Parliament in 1394, 
for which the Earl was required to 
solicit the pardon of the Duke of 
Guyenne and Lancaster, (John of 
Ghent,) in the presence of the King 
and Lords in Parliament. As the 
matter of Collars of Livery was placed 
foremost in the Earl’s complaints, it 
will be very allowable to quote this 
remarkable narrative at length, so far 
as that subject extends. The record 
states, that Richard Earl of Arundel, 
since the commencement of the present 
Parliament, said to the King, in the 
presence of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, the Bishops of Winchester and 
Salisbury, the Earl of Warwick, and 
others, that he had certain matters 
which lay so near to his heart, that his 


conscience would not permit him in 
any wise to conceal them, for the 
honour and profit of his Lord the 
King and his Kingdom: which mat- 
ters he then shewed to our said Lord 
the King, ard declared in particular 
as follows: Firstly, that it seemed to 
him (the Earl) that it was contrary to 
the honour of our Lord the King, that 
his uncle the Duke of Guyenne and 
Lancaster often went in hand and 
arm with the King, (en mayne & brace 
du Roi): Item, that the King was 
wont to wear the Livery of the Collar 
of the Duke of Guyenne and Lan- 
caster ; Item, that people of the King’s 
retinue wear the same Livery. To 
these three first of the charges of the 
Earl of Arundel, the King made reply, 
that as for the first article, he himself 
had made, and makes his uncle, as he 
does in the absence of that uncle his 
other uncles, to walk in his hand or 
arm ; Item, as for the second article, 
the King said, that very soon after 
the return of hissaid uncle of Guyenne, 
when he came back from Spain into 
England, he (the King ) himself took 
the collar from his uncle’s neck, and 
put it upon his own, and said that he 
would wear and use it in token of the 
entire and cordial good-love (en signe 
de bon amour d’entier coer) between 
them, as he did the Liveries of his other 
uncles.* 

From this very curious relation, 
we not only collect the spirit in which 
these emblems were assumed, from 
the earliest period of their use, but we 
also gather the fact (not elsewhere 





* Rot. Parl. vol. iii. p. 313. 
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mentioned) ,that John of Ghent, Duke 
of Guyenne and Lancaster, gave a Col- 
lar of his Livery, and that his bro- 
thers did the same. Besides, the date 
of Nov. 1389, which is that of the 
Duke of Lancaster’s return from 
Spain, (he was created Duke of 
Guyenne or Acquitaine, in Parliament, 
March 2 following), is the earliest 
that has hitherto been discovered of 
the existence of Collars of Livery in 
England. 

In the Inventory, to which we shall 
next turn, are mentioned two of these 
Collars, that of Mons’. of Lancaster 
and that of the Duke of York. This 
interesting document has been pub- 
lished in the third volume of ‘‘ An- 
cient Kalandars and Inventories of 
the Treasury of the Exchequer,” (by 
the Record Commission,) where it 
occupies pp. 313.358. It was made 
in the first year of the reign of Henry 
the Fourth; and the plate and jewels 
which it enumerates, had been the 
property of King Edward the Third, 
King Richard the Second, Queen 
Anne, the Duchess of York, the Duke 
of Gloucester, and Sir John Golafre. 
Their individual portions are not dis- 
tinguished ; but in the course of the 
catalogue mention is made of, 

1. Collars of the Livery of the King 
of France. 

2. Collars of the Livery of Queen 
Anne. 

3. Collars of the Livery of Mons*. 
of Lancaster. 

4. A Livery, which must also have 
been aCollar, of the Duke of York. 

Of these, the Collars of the Queen 
and the Duke of York have not been 
found mentioned in any other place. 

Cottar oF THE LivERY OF THE 
Kine oF France. 


This Collar claims our primary 
attention, because it was apparently 
the first of the kind, and was there- 
fore probably the prototype of the 
Collars of Livery introduced into this 
country. It also demands some in- 
vestigation, on account of the pre- 
sumed (but, as I believe, mistaken) 
connexion of its emblem, the Broom- 
cod, with the surname Plantagenet. 
It was worn by our Kings,—certainly 
by two of them, Richard the Second 
and Henry the Fourth ; but it cannot 
be too soon explained, that it was so 
worn, not as one of the insignia of 
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their own dignity, but as a compli- 
ment to theirally the King of France. 
During the prevalence of the feudal 
spirit, when every man was proud to 
boast himself the faithful vassal of 
his immediate superior, any badge or 
emblem of such fealty was gladly as- 
sumed by all, of whatever rank, who 
were desirous to demonstrate and con- 
firm their adherence to the party of a 
powerful leader. What all did from 
motives of allegiance and prudence, 
even the greatest princes themselves 
adopted from compliment and policy ; 
and thus Richard the Second and 
Henry the Fourth were glad to dis- 
play their alliance with the French 
King, as it will be seen hereafter that 
the Emperor Sigismund and other 
foreign princes accepted the English 
Collar of Livery. 

Examples of a similar interchange 
of civilities occur from the reign of 
Edward the Third to that of Henry. 
the Eighth.* Indeed the transmission 
and reception of Orders of Knight- 
hood, may be said still to fulfil the 
same objects. 

The Collar of the Cosses de Ge- 
neste was already in use at the French 
court in the year 1378. 

In that book of fables, Le Theatre 
d’ Honneur et de Chevalerie,t Favyn 
has asserted that the order of the 
Broomplant, as well as that of the 
Ship, was founded by St. Louis ; and, 
though it may be little worth while to 
pursue the statements of an author 
who is not merely fanciful but men- 
dacious, yet, as his inventions have 
been adopted by so long a line of fol- 
lowers, both here and on the conti- 
nent, this opportunity may be taken 
to test his accuracy, and fully to ex- 
pose the character of his work. 

Favyn, then, first asserts, without 
adducing any authority, that Louis 





* In 36 and in 40 Edw. III. the King 
received a robe of the livery of the King 
of France at Christmas. ‘‘ Henry VIII. 
sent robes yearly to the Emperor and the 
King of France, and received the like 
from them, which by the description of 
them did not relate to any knightly 
orders.” Anstis, i. 116, note, where see 
the quotations. 

+ Le Theatre d’Honneur et de Cheva 
lerie, ou Histoire des Ordres Militaires ; 
par André Favyn. 4to. Paris, 1620, p. 
86. 
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the Ninth (otherwise called St. Louis) 
founded the order of the Broom at the 
Coronation of his Queen, Margaret of 
Provence; and he next most impu- 
dently proceeds to cite the life of St. 
Louis, by Guillaume de Nangis, as 
containing two notices of ‘‘ the said 
Order”— 

1. ‘‘ Guillaume de Nangis moine de S. 
Denys en France, en la Vie de S. Louis, 
remarque sous |’ Année Mil deux cents 
trente-huict, qu’il donna ledit Ordre a 
Monsieur Robert de France son Frere en 
l'eglise abbatiale de S. Cornille de Com- 
peigne.’””’ (Favyn, p. 585.) 

2. —‘en l’année Mil deux cents soix- 
et sept a la Feste de Pentecoste et en 
Veglise de Paris il donna le dit Ordre de 
la Cosse de Geneste a Monsieur Philippe 
de France son fils aisné, A son neveu 
Robert Comte d’ Artois, et a plusieurs Ba- 
ronset grands seigneurs de France.’’ (Ib.) 

But on a reference to the pages of 
the old historian himself, the intro- 
duction of ‘the said Order,” on each 
of these two occasions, proves to be a 
bare fabrication. It is recorded that 
the illustrious personages mentioned 
were newly made Knights, but not a 
hint is to be traced of the Broom. 
These are the passages : 


1. * Anno Domini M.cc.xxxviii. domi- 
num Robertum fratrem suum majorem 
natu post ipsum, apnd Compendium 
fecit novum militem.” (Recueil des His- 
toriens de la France, tome xx. fol. 1840, 
p- 324.) 

2. “ Anno Domini M.cc.Ixvii. in Pen- 
tecoste, prelatis et baronibus fere totius 
regni Francie Parisius congregatis, Ludo- 
vicus rex Francie, videns filium suum pri- 
mogenitum Philippum juvenem fortem 
et probissimum, atque Robertum nepotem 
suum filium Roberti fratris sui Attraba- 
tensis comitis quondam apud Massoram 
interfecti, eos cum pluribus aliis milites 
novos fecit; ubi tanta fuit letitie so- 
lemnitas,” &c. (Ibid. p. 428.) 

The latter passage Favyn* had the 
effrontery to quote in the original 
Latin, inferpolating the word genistel- 
le after novos ! 

The twin brothers St. Marthe, who 
compiled a Genealogical History of 
the Royal House of France, which 
was printed in two very large and 
magnificent folio volumes in 1647, 
pass over Monsieur Favyn’s legends 
with a very summary denial,f but, as 





* P. 586. 
+ ‘* Encore qu’ aucuns [A. Favin is 
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neither their high authority} in their 
own country, nor that of Anstis in 
ours, has been sufficient to alter the 
current of error on this subject, I have 
chosen to notice more at length, upon 
the present occasion, the gross for- 
geries, for they are worse than the- 
oretical speculations, committed by 
this mendacious historian. 

If such an author is not to be 
rejected altogether, all his statements 
should certainly be examined with the 
greatest caution. It is no doubt dif- 
ficult to repose any credit upon a 
writer who interpolates his quota- 
tions, even in the very points for 
which they are cited. Still, even Fa- 
vyn did not perhaps go the length of 
fabricating entire documents ; and the 
following, which contains the first 
ascertained notice of the Collar of the 
Cosse de Geneste, bears every appear- 
ance of being genuine. It is a grant 
of Charles his Fifth, in the year 
1378,§ to his Chamberlain Geoffroy 








the only author quoted in the margin.] 
ayent écrit, que les Roys Charlemagne, 
Robert, et S. Louis ont institué des Or- 
dres militaires de Chevalerie ; neantmoins 
il n’y a rien d’asseuré en cela, ny d’ex- 
primé dans les anciens Autheurs: telle- 
ment qu’il suffira de parler en ce lieu de 
ceux dont l’institution ne peut estre re- 
voquée en doubte.’’ The authors then 
proceed to give some particulars of these 
three orders only,—the Star, founded in 
1352; Saint Michael, founded in 1469; 
and St. Esprit, in 1579. Histoire Ge- 
nealogique de la Maison de France, fol. 
Paris, 1647, vol. i. p. 58. 

¢ From a passage in the Histoire des 
Ordres, 4to. 1719, (tom. iii. p. 276,) it 
appears that Menestrier (the place is 
not cited) also rightly characterised the 
effusions of Favyn. It is there admitted 
that ‘‘ Messieurs de Sainte Marthe 
disent que saint Louis n’ institua aucun 
Ordre Militaire ; et le Pere Menestrier 
tient pour fabuleux et de pure imagina- 
tion, ce que Favin dit de celui de la Cosse 
de Genest.’’ Yet, after this, the book- 
maker proceeds to quote Favyn’s version 
of Guillaume de Nangis, in order to illus- 
trate his plate of a Knight of the Cosses 
de Geneste, attired in a full-bottomed wig, 
and the usual costume of the court of the 
grand monarque ! 

§ This date is misprinted 1368 in Ar- 
cheologia, vol. xxix. p. 44. Hugh Clark 
has falsified the date much more seriously, 
and made it 1318. History of Orders of 
Knighthood, 8vo, 1784, vol. i. p. 254. 
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de Belleville, to wear the Collar of 
the Cosse de Geneste. 


J’ay veu et leu les lettres d’Octroy du 
roy Charles Cinquiesme dict le Sage, du 
dict ordre de la Cosse de Geneste, par 
luy faict 41’un de ses Chambellans Messire 
Geoffroy de Belle-Ville, d’une tres-an- 
cienne Maison de Poictou, qui portoit Gi- 
ronné de gueules et de vairé. Voicy la 
tenure de ces lettres. 

Cuar Es par le grace de Dieu Roy de 
France, a tous ceux qui ces presentes 
lettres verront, Salut. Scavoir faisons, 
que pour la bonne relation qui faicte nous 
a esté de Geoffroy de Belle-Ville nostre 
feal Chambellan, et de sa bonne et noble 
generation, nous luy avons donné et oc- 
troyé, de grace speciale, qu’il puisse et 
luy loise en toutes festes et compagnies 
porter le Collier de la Cosse de Geneste, 
sans qu’il en puisse estre repris en aucune 
maniere. Donné a Tours sous nostre 
seel, le sixiesme jour de Juillet l’an Mil 
trois cents soixante et dix huict et de 
nostre regne le quatorzieme. 


The authenticity of this document is 
confirmed by two others of a similar 
tenor which have been published in 
a volume on the families of Flanders 
by Espinoy, and in another on those of 
Burgundy, by Pierre de Saint Julien. 
In the former work * is mentioned a 
license granted by Charles the Sixth 
by letters patent dated the 17th Dec. 
1398, to Victor de Lichtervelde, ‘‘ de 
porter son ordre et collier de Cosses 
genestes ;”’ and in the latter is an- 
other license of the same monarch, in 
1405, to ‘‘ nostre amé Sergent d’armes 
Robe:t de Manny Escuyer.” ‘The 
collar is here described as “‘ie col- 
lier de nostre ordre de la Cosse de 
Geneste.’’ + 

In these documents the word “ or- 
dre” is used, and the opportunity 
may be taken to remark that this 
term, as applied to knighthood, is 
originally French, and that its pre- 
sent sense of a Fraternity is a se- 
condary one, or perhaps borrowed, in 


* Recherches des Antiquitez et No- 
blesse de Flandres. fol. Douay, 1632, 
p- 128. 

+ De VOrigine des Bourgongnons, et 
Antiquité des Estats de Bourgongne, 
deux livres. fol. Paris, 1581, p. 152. 
Mennens, in quoting this, has altered 
the name of Manny to Margny ; Delicie 
Equestrium sive Militarum Ordinum, by 
Franc. Mennens. Col. Agripp. 1613, 
12mo. p. 64. 
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part, from the orders of monachism. 
The phrase ‘‘ de son ordre,”’ which is 
of frequent occurrence in the old 
French authors, with reference to this 
subject, signified nothing more than 
the English ‘‘livery,” the import of 
which was illustrated in the first di- 
vision of this essay. 

In 1389, according to Favyn, 
Charles the Sixth made his kinsmen 
the King of Sicily and the Prince of 
Tarentum ‘ Knights ”’ of the Estoile 
and the Cosse de Geneste. For the 
‘‘order”’ of the Estoile, again, Fa- 
vyn provides a very remote origin, 
asserting that it was founded by Ro- 
bert son of Hugh Capet, in 1022. 
Other writers § are content with re- 
ferring its foundation to King John 
of Valois, in 1352. Favyn, of course, 
has also furnished it with a Collar, 
which is one of the worst of his de- 
signs: it is formed of roses strung 
upon triple chains,|| and for a pen- 
dant in front, the star, not represented 
as the heraldic estoile, but like the 
mullet, or spur rowel. There can be no 
doubt that the order or livery of the 
Star was a Badge, without a Collar, 
and this is reconcileable with the cir- 
cumstance of its being given together 
with the Collar of the Cosses de Ge- 
neste. Another license inserted by 
Favyn, and nearly of the same date 
as that relating to the Collar of the 
Cosses de Geneste, shews that this 
was the case.** The Badge of La 





t P. 587, citing ‘la Chronique de 
Monsieur Jean de France, duc de Berry.” 

§ Mennenius, p. 129, quoting ‘‘ Nicho- 
laus Vigner, tom. 3, bibl. hist. p. 524.’? 
Also St. Marthe, in former note. 

|| His Collar of the Genet, another 
imaginary French “ order,” is the same, 
with a seated Genet (a species of wild 
cat) for its pendant. 

§] In some later works on Knighthood, 
not merely Collars, but whole-length 
figures of the Knights, are given. In one 
of these, the Histoire des Ordres Mo- 
nastiques, Religieux, et Militaires, 8 vols. 
4to. Paris, 1719, are several figures of 
Knights wearing badges of ‘“ orders,’’ 
and not Collars, and that of the Estoile 
is so representedin vol. viii. p. 308. The 
estoile is said to have been worn sur- 
mounted by a Crown. 

** Letters patent to Jean de Roche 
Chouard, and Jean de Beaumont, nos 
chambellans,—porter La Royale Estoile 
en toutes batailles, tournois, et combats, 
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Royale Estoile did not confer knight- 
hood, but was allowed to the royal 
servants and adherents, just as Richard 
the Second’s Badge of the White 
Hart was bestowed in England. 

To these Badges, in both countries, 
succeeded Collars. The Badge of the 
Estoile was succeeded by the Collar 
of the Cosses de Geneste, and the 
Badge of the White Hart by Henry 
the Fourth’s Collar of Esses. Both 
the French and English Collars are 
mentioned as answering the same 
purpose of a Sign or Livery, by one 
of the earliest of our heraldic authors, 
Nicholas Upton, who wrote early in 
the fifteenth century. The passage 
may be here cited, as it furnishes an 
account of the Liveries of the same 
kind given by several other Kings, 
which is worthy of particular notice, 
though the statement with which it 
sets out, that the Collar accompa- 
nied grants of nobility, must be left 
for future consideration : 


“‘Tn Anglia autem, quando Dominus 
Rex aliquem nobilitat, solet una cum 
feudo, ut predictum est, Signum, hoc est 
liberatam suam nobilitato condonare, que 
liberata est unum collarium cum literis S 
de auro vel argento fabricatum. Rex au- 
tem Francie dat pro suo signo sive libe- 
rata unum collarium factum de siliquis 
geniste de auro similiter vel argento. 
Rex eciam Cipri solebat dare pro signo 
suo sive liberata unum gladium aureum 
vel argenteum prout convenit. Sic Rex 
Romanorum solebat dare suis pro signo 
unum serpentem, ex cujus dorso insurgit 
quedam crux florida patens de auro simi- 
liter vel argento. Rex eciam Scocie dare 
solebat pro signo vel titulo suo unum 
collarium de gormettis fremalibus equo- 
rum* de auro vel argento ; et sic de aliis 
regibus mundi.’’ (Nic. Uptoni de Mili- 
tari Officio, lib. i. cap. xvii.) 





et en tous lieux, places, festes et cam- 
pagnies. Donné d Paris, 14 Jan. 1376 ; 
in Favyn, Theatre d’ Honneur, &c. p. 576. 
—The device of the Estoile finally fell 
into contempt from its being worn by the 
meanest officials. St. Julien (Antiq. of 
Burgundy, 1581, p. 152) says he had 
seen it on the coats of the sergeants of 
the watch—‘‘ es hocquetons des sergens 
de guet de Paris.’’ 

* That is, horse-bridles. Sir Harris 
Nicolas has shown that the Collar of the 
Thistle existed in Scotland in 1512; 
whereas the Order of that name (in the 
modern sense of fraternity) was not ac- 
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In 1393 Charles the Sixth sent four 


‘Collars of the Cosses de Geneste to 


King Richard the Second and his 
three uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster, 
Gloucester, and York. In the record 
of the goldsmith’s recompense for 
their manufacture the pattern of the 
French Collar is minutely described 
(as below printed), though it is not 
easy to follow the whole of the tech- 
nical details. The general plan of the 
Collar was formed by two round 
pipes or stalks, which were connected 
throughout their circuit with the ends 
of broom-cods extending from one to 
the other; upon these broom-cods 
were laid nine ‘‘ potences,’’ each sur- 
rounded with large pearls, and be- 
tween the potences fifty letters, which 
made the King’s motto 1AMEs (jamais) 
ten times repeated, also hung from 
the pipes; in front was a great cut 
balay, or balass ruby, surrounded with 
eight great pearls, and at its back—or 
rather, perhaps, hanging below it, 
were two broom-cods, open, and 
enamelled, one white and the other 
green, within each of which were 
three great pearls. The pipes also were 
chased or engraved with branches, 
flowers, and broom-cods. These four 
Collars, the three for the Dukes being 
like that for the King, except that the 
pearls were of somewhat less value, 
cost together more than 830 francs. 
The following is a copy of the docu- 
ment at length, which was found— 


‘dans un ancien Registre de la Cham- 
bre des Comptes a Paris de l’an 1393, ou 
se trouve un compte rendu par Charles 
Poupart, Argentier du Roi, le 19 Sep- 


tembre de la méme année, dans le- 
quel il y a la despense faite pour le Col- 
lier du Roi; une autre pour ceaux que 
l’on envoia au Roi d’Angleterre, et a 
quelques Seigneurs Anglois ; et d’autres 
pour des Seigneurs Francois. Voici ce 
que contient le compte fait pour les Col- 
liers qui furent envoies en Angleterre :— 

“* Au dit Jean Compere, orfevre, de- 
meurant a Paris, pour quatre autres Col- 
liers d’or, l’un pareil au Collier du Roy, 





tually formed until 1687. See the Intro- 
duction to Sir H. Nicolas’s ‘* History of 
the Order of the Thistle,” and more par- 
ticularly the Additional Notes, p. xxx. 
Whether the Collar of the Thistle, and 
that of Horse-bridles, mentioned by Up- 
ton, were identical, I am not at present 
prepared to say. 





PORTRAIT OF RICHARD THE SECOND, 
FROM THE PICTURE AT WILTON. 


pour le Roy d’ Angleterre, c’est A scavoir 
iceluy Collier fait en facon de deux gros 
tuyaux ronds, et entre iceux tuyaux 
Cosse de Geneste doubles entretenans par 
les queues, et autour d’icelui sur les 
cosses fait neuf potences, autour chacune 
de neuf grosses perles, et en l’entre deux 
dicelles potences autour du dit Collier a 
cinquante lettres d’or pendant a l’un 
@iceux tuyaux, qui font par dix fois le 
mot du Roy, IAMES; et au devant 
@’icelui Collier, a un gros balay quarré, 
environné de huit grosses perles, pareilles 
aux perles du Collier du Roy, et au der- 
riere a deux cosses en forme de cousse de 
geneste, ouvertes, emaillées, l’un de blanc, 
l'autre de vert, et a dedans chacune 
d’icelles cosses trois grosses perles, et les 
dits tuyaux poinsonnéz de branches, fleurs, 
et cosses de geneste. 

‘* Et les trois autres Colliers, l’un pour 
le Duc de Lancaster, l’autre pour le Duc 
de Glocestre, et l’autre pour le Duc 
@’Yhorc semblables a celui-ci, a quelques 
perles un peu moins fortes: pour ce, 
pour tout, 830 franks, 3s. 4 deniers.” 
(Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, Reli- 
gieux, et Militaires, Paris, 4to. 1719, 
vol. viii. p. 278.) 


In the Inventory of the Ist Hen. 
IV. three Collars of this Livery occur ; 


the first weighed thirteen ounces 
and a quarter; the second only six 
ounces and a half; and the third, 
which was a plain one, without 
jewels, two ounces and a half. 


[307.] Item i coler d’or du livere de 
Roi de Fraunceys ove i. bone baleys 
quarré perentre bones perles roundes, ove 
vi. autres bons perles einz deux cas de 
jenestres, pois. xiii. unc. i. quart’. 

[332.] Item un colare del livere du 
Roi de Fraunce cont’ ix overages de ge- 
nestres, garnisez de iiii. baleys, iii. sap- 
liers, xxvii. perles, pois. vi. unc. et di. 

[333.] Item un coler d’or de mesme 
la livere plein, pois. ii. unc. et di. 

(Inv. of the Excheq. iii. 354, 357.) 


In the procession of Henry the. 
Fourth through the city of London, 
from the Tower to his coronation, 
Froissart says that ‘‘he was bare- 
headed, and had round his neck the 
Collar (la devise) of the King of 
France.” * 





* Buchon, the editor of Froissart, Paris, 
1826, (tome xiv. p. 226) calls the devise 
‘celle que le Roi de France lui avoit 
donné, en signe d’amitié, pendant son 


exil A Paris.”” Modius, in his Pandecte 
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This was the Collar, the livery of 
the King of France, which, in the pic- 
ture of Richard the Second, now at 
Wilton, and engraved by Hollar, is 
represented worn by the King, and 
also by all his angelic attendants,* as 
noticed in my first paper. The collars 
in that picture answer to the preceding 
description of a gorgeous work of jew- 
ellery ; and the whole of the King’s 
robe is embroidered with White Harts 
encircled in representations of the 
same Collar. The King’s figure (re- 
duced only about one-eighth from the 
original) has been recently given, more 
accurately than by Hollar, in Mr. 
Shaw’s beautiful work on the Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages, 
and from this latter source so much is 
now copied as shews the Collar and 
Badge, the way in which each was 
worn, and enough of the robe to give 
its pattern, which, besides the White 
Hart and Collar of Broom-cods, in- 
cludes the Bohemian eagle, in com- 
pliment to Richard’s Queen. 

I have not yet found any other re- 
presentation of the Collar of the 
Cosses de Geneste. That which Fa- 
vyn designed for it, (and which has 
been repeatedly copied among his 
series in our various Systems of He- 
raldry, &c.) is as different as possible 
from the description above detailed. 
It is not even composed of the cods, 
but of the flowers, of the broom; and 
these are alternated with fleurs-de- lis 
stuck upon lozenges, the whole strung 
upon a single chain, with a pendent 
of accross flory. This is another ex- 
ample of the total and pure invention 
which, as I have before remarked, 
characterises the greater part of the 
Collars set forth by Favyn, and re- 
peated by all the subsequent histo- 





Triumphales, p. 150, describing the cos- 
tume of the King on this occasion, says, 
“gestans conchyliatum torquem ordinis 
Gallicani ;’’ but he wrote after the insti- 
tution of the order of St. Michael, and 
embellished his language with an allusion 
to the Collar of that order. (Note, by 
Mr. Beltz, in Retrospective Review, 
N. Ser. vol. ii. p. 503.) 

* The Virgin and Child, to whom the 
King is kneeling, are surrounded by a 
choir of eleven angels, all of whom wear 
the Collar of Broom-cods, and the Badge 
of the White Hart. 
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rians of “Orders of Knighthood.” 
The falsehood of the engraving has 
in this instance been abetted by an 
inaccuracy of description. The English 
translator of Favyn chose to interpret 
*‘la cosse de Geneste,”’ not plainly 
“the Broom-cod,’’t but verbosely 
** the Broome-Floure, in the Cod or 
Huske.”’t Ashmole, and the subse- 
quent English authors, have wholly 
dropped ‘“‘ the cod, or huske,” and 
so in all of them we have the fictitious 
“Order of the Broom-flower,”’ but 
altogether lose sight of the Collar of 
the Broom-cod, of the Royal Livery 
of France. 

A carving in which the real Collar 
of the Cosses de Geneste occurred, is 
mentioned by Menestrier (writing 
about 1670) as having been seen by 
him at Ingolstad. 


‘¢ Charles VI. reduisit les fleurdelys a 
trois, comme ie les ay vies 4 Ingolstad 
sur l’image d’or de N. D. ou il est re- 
presenté d’un costé & genoux devant 
cette image, et derriere luy est un He- 
raut de l’ordre de la Genette ou du genest, 
vestu d’une cotte d’armes verte semée 
d’Ecussons de Saint George d’argent a la 
croix de gueules. Ce heraut a au col 
le collier du genest de deux cordons tor- 
tillez l'un blane et Vautre verte. 11 tient 
en son bras gauche l’ecu de ce Prince 
marqué de trois fleurdelys, et son casque 
fermé et surmonté d’une couronne ouverte 
fleurdelisée. De l’autre costé est sa 
mere Isabeau de Baviere, dont l’ecu est 
party de semé de France, et des armoiries 
de Baviere, sans couronne ny ornement.’’§ 


At Poissi was still preserved in the 
time of Menestrier, a pall semé of 
broom, with the motto James. 


“A Poissi on conserve encore, dans Je 
Monastere des Religieuses de ]’Ordre de 
S. Dominique, un Poéle 4 mettre sur le 
tombeau de Madame Marie de France 
sceur du Roy, qui est semé de plantes de 
genest, avec ce mot en lettres Gothiques 
James.’ (La Devise du Roy Justifiée, 
4to. 1679, p. 75.) 

On New Year’s day 1410, the Du- 
chess of Bretagne presented to the 
Duke her husband a brooch made like 





+ Cosse is the same word which in 
modern orthography is written gousse. 

t English edition, fol. 1623, p. 349. 

§ Art de Blason, Lyon 1671, 12mo. 
p- 97. Anstis (i. 115) in quoting this 
has called the ‘image d’or”’ a picture, 
it is presumed inaccurately. 
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a coronet of gosses de geneste, the 
propriety of which will be perceived 
when it is remembered that she was 
a Princess of France, namely, Jeanne 
daughter of Charles the Sixth, and 
sister to the Queen of Richard the 
Second,* 


“Un fremaillet en faczon de couronne 
i gosses de genest, que Mad. la Duchesse 
avoit donné au Duc lei. Janvier mMccccx.” 
(Lobineau, Histoire de Bretagne, vol. ii. 
col. 921.) 

These examples form so many proofs 
that the Broom-cod was a French 
emblem, and that it had nothing ori- 
ginally to do with the surname of 
Plantagenet,—which, as a prolonged 
research ¢ enables me to assert with 
some confidence, was unknown and 
almost forgotten from the days of 
Geoffrey of Anjou, the father of King 
Henry the Second (whose own sur- 
name was Curtmantel, and not Plan- 
tagenet), until those of Richard Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of York, the father of 
King Edward the Fourth. 

I do not forget that some instances 
have been found of the Broom being 
used as an ornament of robes, &c. in 
England. Anstist has given exam- 
ples of the 22d Rich. II, and the 17th 
and 19th Hen. VI.; butI am inclined 
to believe, that in none of these cases 
was this ornament allusive to the sur- 
name of Plantagenet, but either to 
French alliance, or to the claim which 
our Kings made to the Crown of 
France. NordoI thus advance a new 
and presumptuous hypothesis, however 
different it may be to the ideas now 
generally entertained on the subject. 
It was the opinion of the judicious 
Anstis, and J think it will stand the 
test of examination, which the Plan- 





* Anstis did not apprehend this cir- 
cumstance; but, on the contrary, has 
assumed that the Duchess was Joane of 
Navarre, for he says, (vol. i. p. 116) 
‘the Queen of Henry IV. gave to her 
son the Duke of Bretagne,” &c. Not to 
dwell on the fact that Joan was only the 
Duke’s step-mother, we may be sure that 
the Queen of England would not have 
been called ‘‘ Mad. la Duchesse.” The 
young Duke had been married to the 
Princess Joan of France in 1404. 

+ See the Archeologia, vol. xxix. pp. 
41—45. 

$ Vol. i. p. 116, note. 

Gent. Mae, Vor. XVII. 
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tagenet theory at every point fails to 
sustain. 

Anstis says, ‘‘ it is certain that our 
Kings were very jealous of their title 
to the Crown of France, and as Ed- 
ward III. took the Arms thereof in the 
first quarter, being then semée of 
Fleurs-de-lis, so, when the King of 
France reduced them to three, the 
same method was observed here. And 
it may be conjectured that Richard 
II. might have practised the same, not 
only with regard to the White Hart, 
which had been taken as the Badge of 
that Crown,§ but also with reference 
to the Broom-cods, which Upton, who 
was present at the siege of Orleans 
in 1428, tells us was in his time the 
devise or signum of that Crown.’’|| 

Of Collars of Broom-cods in Eng- 
land we have only two or three other 
notices besides those which have been 
already introduced. Two occur in the 
inventory of the Crown jewels, made 
after the death of Henry the Fifth; 
but neither of them are of that magni- 
ficent workmanship which was appro- 
priated to the royal person :— 


‘© 1 Coler d’or de Bromecoddes, ovec 
i saph’ et ii. perles, pris vjs. viijd. pois’ 
xxxvijd. dount abatez vd. de poys, pris 
del’unce xxiijs. iiijd. en toutxliiijs.” (Parl. 
Rolls, vol. iv. p. 220.) 

The second was among some jewels 
which had been forfeited by Lord 
l’Escrope— 

“1 Coler d’or de Bromecoddes, pois’ 
de Troie vij unc. di. pris l'unce xxiijs. 
iiijd.—viijli. xvs.’’ (Ibid. p. 225.) 

In the 4th year of Henry the Sixth, 
a collar was made for the King, of 
the letter Sand Broom-cods combined. 


‘* John Palyng, orfevre, de Londres, 
pour un coler d’or fait de S et Brome- 
coddes pour nous mesmes, poisant deux 
unces et demy et trois deniers d’or.’’ 
(Writ of Privy Seal, dated 26 July, 4 Hen. 
VI. quoted by Anstis, i. 116.) 


It must not, however, be supposed 





+ Here Anstis is wrong. The French 
Hart was winged, and flying, and therefore 
very different to Richard the Second’s 
Hart, which is traced in connection with 
the White Hind borne by his mother the 
Princess of Wales and her brothers the 
Holands. See the Archeologia, vol, 
xxi. pp. 37, 38. 

t Anstis, vol. i. p. 115. 
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that this was a pattern frequently, if 
in any instance, repeated. Anstis in- 
deed has mentioned it without remark, 
and Mr. Beltz has taken it as no other 
than might be expected from one of 
the‘ Plantagenets.”” But a little consi- 
deration of the time when it was 
made, and of the circumstances which 
must have suggested such a pattern, 
not only renders it far more interest- 
ing, but removes entirely the support 
which the unauthenticated presump- 
tion, that Plantagenet was regarded as 
a surname by our Lancastrian princes, 
might appear to derive from this re- 
cord. It is to be remembered, then, 
that Henry the Sixth, when this 
Collar was made for him, had, by his 
Regents, asserted his claim to the so- 
vereignty of France. Upon the death 
of Charles VI. he had been proclaimed, 
at Paris, King of the French ; and his 
great seal was made after the pattern 
of his predecessors in that kingdom 
(which, to the credit of our own ar- 
tists, it may be remarked, was by no 
means so beautiful as that of Henry 
the Fifth.) Seated on his royal 
throne, the infant monarch bears two 
sceptres, that of England in his right 
hand, and in his left (instead of the 
English mound and cross) the French 
sceptre surmounted by a hand in the 
attitude of benediction. By these 
‘rods of empire”’ was represented on 
the Great Seal the King’s joint domi- 
nion FRANCORVM ET ANGLIE 
(as, following former precedent in both 
cases, it is singularly expressed in the 
legend.) Now, it is evident that, ac- 
cording to the notions of those days, it 
was very possible for a person to 
carry, with proper effect, two sceptres, 
inasmuch as he had two hands; but it 
did not accord with their ideas of pro- 
priety that the same neck should wear 
two collars. The only expedient, 
therefore, was to combine the Royal 
Collars of France and England.* In 





* In a MS. in the College of Arms, 
Vincent 152, f. 132, the same idea is pur- 
sued in a drawing of a Collar of roses- 
en-soleil and shells, combining Edward 
the Fourth’s Collar of Livery with the 
Collar of St. Michael of France. Robert 
Dudley Earl of Leicester, in 1587, be- 
queathed to his brother the Earl of War- 
wick, ‘‘ a George, which hath the French 
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the Collar of alternate Esses and 
Broom-cods the emblems of both king- 
doms were united ; and, instead of the 
circumstance supporting any presump- 
tion that the B:room-cod was a rebus 
of the surname Plantagenet, it merely 
affords another confirmation of the 
fact that it was as entirely a French 
emblem, as the letter S was an em-' 
blem of the House of Lancaster. 
J.G.N. 





Mr. Ursan, Sheffield, Dec. 27. 

IN your memoir of Chantrey (p. 
100) it is stated that he left Ramsey, 
his master at Sheffield, but the cause 
was not mentioned. The fact is, 
Chantrey ran away, and was adver- 
tised as a run-away apprentice It 
is said that Ramsey had a son 
whom he wished to push on in bu- 
siness, and therefore did all he could 
to keep Chantrey back, not wish. 
ing that his son should be “ second 
best.”” Chantrey could not brook this, 
and hence the quarrel and separa- 
tion. 

Subsequently, when Chantrey had 
made some little stir in the world, 
Ramsey called on Chantrey in Lon- 
don. On the name being announced, 
Chantrey received his old master in 
words something to the effect; ‘* Oh, 
I was apprenticed with you,” and put- 
ting his hand in his pocket drew forth 
his purse, and presented Ramsey with 
a five-pound note, with a request, 
however, that he would dispense with 
his visits in future, no doubt excited 
by the remembrance of past treatment. 
Whether this resolution was kept 
deponent sayeth not. 

In the memoir it is mentioned also 
that Chantrey when a boy, used to 
take milk to Sheffield on an ass. To 
those not used to seeing and observing 
such things, it may be necessary to 
state, that the boys generally carry a 
good thick stick with a hooked or 
knobbed end, with which they belabour 
theirasses sometimes unmercifully. On 
a certain day, when returning home 
riding on his ass, Chantrey was ob- 





order and the English in one, with a plain 
gold chain at it ;’’ this was made in token 
that he ‘‘ was of both the orders.’’ 
Collins's State Papers, pp. 75, 86. 
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served byagentleman tobe very intently 
engaged in cutting a stick with a pen- 
knife, and, excited by his curiosity, he 
asked the lad what he was doing, when, 
with great simplicity of manner, but 
with courtesy, he replied, ‘‘ I am cut- 
ting old Fox’ head.” Fox was the 
schoolmaster of the village. On this, 
the gentleman asked to see what he 
had done, pronounced it to be an ex- 
cellent likeness, and presented the 
youth with siapence, and this may 
perhaps be reckoned the first money 
Chantrey ever obtained for his inge- 
nuity—what effect this incident may 
have had on his future destiny, let the 
philosophic, or learned in such things 
divine. Of the truth of the anecdote, 
] have no doubt. 

The place of his interment is at the 
south-west end of the church, not the 
north, Yours, &c. S. D. 





.  Tillington Rectory, 
Mr. Ursan, a. 
IN the different biographical sketches 
which have recently appeared of the 
late Sir Francis Chantrey, [ do not 
recollect having noticed some particu- 
lars of his rise to eminence mentioned 
by himself, at the Assizes at Lewes, 
in March 1840, when he appeared as 
a witness in a cause. Having been 
present on that occasion, I am enabled 
to give you these particulars in his own 
words, exactly as he delivered them in 
Court, in answer to questions from 
counsel. Yours, &c. R. R. 
“1 came to London in 1802, and 
then I began to labour at sculpture. I 
never worked for any other sculptors ; 
and what is more, I never had an 
hour’s instruction from any sculptor 
in my life. For the next eight years 
I never made 5/. in my profession ; 
the bust that I first got my reputation 
from, I made for nothing; it was a 
bust of Horne Tooke, and it went to 
the exhibition in model, for neither 
Horne Tooke nor I could afford to make 
it in marble. I got 12,000/. worth of 
commissions by that bust at the 
exhibition, so that you see how very 
uncertain the rise of a sculptor is. In 
consequence of exhibiting that bust in 
plaster, I had three commissions 


come in, of 4,0001, each, which makes 
12,0001. 

“* At that time my charge for a bust 
was 100 guineas and 80 guineas, 


Chantrey’s Bust of Sir Walter Scott. 
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according to the sort of bust. This 
mode of charge continued up to 1812 
or 1813, about three years I think. 
Then I raised my price from 120 to 
150 guineas ; and in 1822, I raised my 
price to 200 guineas, and that is my 
price now.” 





The history of his admirable bust of 
Sir Walter Scott (an anecdote connect- 
ed with his modelling of which has 
been given in p. 102,) is contained in 
the following very interesting letter :— 


‘* To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
‘* Belgrave-place, Jan. 26, 1838. 

“* Dear Sir Robert—I have much plea- 
sure in complying with your request to note 
down such facts as remain on my memory 
concerning the bust of Sir Walter Scott, 
which you have done me the honour to 
place in your collection at Drayton Manor, 

‘* My admiration of Scott, as a poet 
and a man, induced me in the year 1820 
to ask him to sit to me for his bust, the 
only time I ever recollect having asked a 
similar favour from any one. He agreed, 
and I stipulated that he should breakfast 
with me always before his sittings, and 
never come alone, nor bring more than 
three friends at once, and that they should 
all be good talkers. That he fulfilled the 
latter condition you may guess, when I 
tell you that on one occasion he came 
with Mr. Croker, Mr. Heber, and the 
late Lord Lyttelton. The marble bust 
produced from these sittings was moulded, 
and about forty-five casts were disposed 
of among the poet’s most ardent admirers. 
This was all I had to do with the plaster 
casts. The bust was pirated by Italians, 
and England and Scotland, and even the 
colonies, were supplied with unpermitted 
and bad casts to the extent of thousands, 
in spite of the terror of an Act of Parlia. 
ment. 

‘*T made a copy in marble from this 
bust for the Duke of Wellington; it was 
sent to Apsley House in 1827, and it is 
the only duplicate of my bust of Sir 
Walter Scott that I ever executed in 
marble. 

‘* T now come to your bust of Scott. In 
the year 1828, I proposed to the poet to 
present the original marble as an heir- 
loom to Abbotsford, on condition that he 
would allow me sittings sufficient to finish 
another marble from the life for my own 
studio. To this proposal he acceded, and 
the bust was sent to Abbotsford accord. 
ingly, with the following words inscribed 
on the back—‘ This bust of Sir Walter 
Scott was made in 1¢20 by Francis Chan- 
trey, and presented by the sculptor to the 
poet, as a token of esteem, in 1828,’ 
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‘In the months of May and June, in 
the same year, 1828, Sir Walter fulfilled 
his promise ; and I finished, from his face, 
the marble bust now at Drayton Manor— 
a better sanctuary than my studio—else I 
had not parted with it. The expression 
is more serious than in the two former 
busts, and the marks of age more than 
eight years deeper. 

** T have now, I think, stated all that is 
worthy of remembering about the bust, 
except that there need be no fear of pi- 
racy, for it has never been moulded. 

‘* T have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
your very sincere and faithful servant, 

‘“* F, CHANTREY.” 


WILL OF SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


I, Sir Francis CHantrey, of Lower 
Belgrave Place, Knight, Sculptor, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts in 
London, and D.C.L. in the University 
of Oxford, hereby revoke all wills, codi- 
cils, and other testamentary dispositions 
heretofore made by me, and declare this 
to be my last will and testament: first, 
I direct that my body be interred in my 
vault in the churchyard of Norton, in the 
county of Derby. I give and bequeath 
unto each of my executors, hereinafter 
named, who shall act in the execution of 
this my will, (except my wife who is an 
executrix) the sum of 2,000/. sterling, free 
from legacy duty. And I give and be- 
queath all my household furniture, books, 
pictures, drawings, plate, linen, glass, 
wines, and other liquors, and my car- 
riages and horses, models, and casts, not 
by this my will, or by any codicil or co- 
dicils thereto given or bequeathed to any 
other person or persons, or directed to be 
otherwise disposed of, unto my dear wife, 
Dame Mary Ann Chantrey, her execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns. And 
I hereby empower Charles Stokes, Esq., 
George Jones, Esq., and Charles Hamp- 
den Turner, Esq., three of my execu- 
tors hereinafter appointed, or the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them, or the execu- 
tors or administrators of such survivor, to 
destroy such of my drawings, models, and 
casts, as they or he may in their or his 
uncontrolled judgment consider not 
worthy of being preserved. And my will 
is, and I direct that such of the works of 
art upon which I may be engaged at the 
time of my decease, as shall be judged by 
my executors to be in a sufficient state of 
progress, shall be carried on and com- 
pleted under their direction, provided that 
the parties to whom such works belong 
agree to such arrangement; and that my 
executors shall set apart and appropriate 
such sum and sums of money as shall be 
requisite for discharging all the expenses 
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attending the carrying on and completing 
of the same works ; and in case my friend 
and assistant, Allan Cunningham, shall 
be acting as my assistant at the time of 
my decease, it is my wish that my execu- 
tors shall engage his services to assist in 
the completion of the said works, and ge- 
nerally in the adjustment of my profes- 
sional affairs, at such stipend or other 
usual remuneration as he may be in re- 
ceipt of from me at the time of my de- 
cease; and upon the completion of the 
said works and the winding up of my 
professional affairs, in case the said A. 
Cunningham shall superintend the same 
to the satisfaction in all respects of my 
executors, and shall be living at the above 
period of completion, I give and bequeath 
unto the said A. Cunningham the sum of 
2,000/. sterling, free from legacy duty, 
but without any interest inthe meantime; 
and I hereby authorise and empower my 
executors to employ any other competent 
person or persons in the stead of the said 
A. Cunningham for the purposes afore- 
said, in case he shall not, for any reason, 
continue to act and assist in my pro- 
fessional affairs as aforesaid, and also 
to employ all necessary workmen at 
weekly or other salaries ; and for the bet- 
ter carrying on and completing the said 
works, I direct that such works shall be 
carried on and completed in the studios, 
workshops, foundery, buildings, and pre- 
mises which may be used by me for the 
purposes of my profession at the time of 
my decease. And it is my wish that Mr. 
Henry Weekes should also be employed by 
my executors, under the superintendance 
of the said A. Cunningham, in complet- 
ing any models or other works at his 
usual stipend or remuneration. And I 
direct that he shall continue to occupy his 
present residence, being my house, No. 
26, Lower Belgrave Place, for the term 
of one year after my decease, or longer at 
the discretion of my executors (in case it 
shall then happen to be his residence) 
without payment of rent or other consi- 
deration. And upon his services being 
no longer required by my executors, I 
give and bequeath unto the said H. 
Weekes the sum of 1,000/. sterling, free 
from legacy duty, but without any interest 
in the meantime ; but in case of his death, 
before my executors have discontinued 
his services, instead of the said legacy of 
1,000/., I give to the executors or admi- 
nistrators of the said H. Weekes the sum 
of 5007. free from legacy duty, but with- 
out any interest in the meantime. AndI 
give, devise, and bequeath, all my free- 
hold and copyhold hereditaments, situate, 
lying, and being at Norton aforesaid, and 
all other my freehold and copyhold here« 
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ditaments whatsoever and wheresoever, 
unto and to the use of my said wife, M. A. 
Chantrey, her heirs and assigns for ever. 
And as to all those my leasehold messu- 
ages or tenements and hereditaments, 
situate in Lower Belgrave Place and Ec- 
cleston Street and Eccleston Place respec- 
tively, in the county of Middlesex, (but 
subject to the provision aforesaid,) and all 
other my leasehold hereditaments, and 
premises whatsoever and wheresoever, 
and all railway, canal, and road bonds, 
and all canal, navigation, and railway 
shares, and all shares that may, in any 
way, partake of the character of real es- 
tate, or be charged in any way or to any 
extent on real estate in any public com- 
panies, and also as to all monies which at 
my decease may be due and owing to me 
on mortgages or other real securities, and 
all the rest and residue of my present and 
future real and mixed estate of what na- 
ture or kind soever, I do hereby primarily 
subject and charge the same to and with 
the payment and satisfaction thereout of 
all my just debts, funeral and testamen- 
tary expenses, and the several pecuniary 
legacies bequeathed in and by this my 
will, or by any codicil or codicils thereto, 
and of the legacy duty payable in respect 
of such legacies, and of all such sum 
and sums of money as shall be requisite 
for discharging the expenses of carrying 
on and completing any of my unfinished 
works of art as hereinbefore provided, it 
being my will and intention that all my 
other personal estate shall be wholly ex- 
onerated from the aforesaid payments or 
any of them ; and subject and charged as 
aforesaid, I give and bequeath all and 
singular the same leasehold hereditaments 
and premises, and real securities, and the 
interest and dividends du@ thereon, and 
the residue of my real estate and other 
the premises lastly hereinbefore devised 
and bequeathed, unto and to the use of my 
said wife, M. A. Chantrey, her heirs, ex- 
ecutors, administrators, and assigns, ab- 
solutely to and for her and their own use 
and benefit. And I give and bequeath 
all my stocks, shares, and interest in the 
public funds and government securities, 
whether British or foreign, and all sums 
of money which may be due or owing to 
me, upon bonds or other personal secu- 
rities, or upon simple contract, and all 
and singular other my pure personal es- 
tate and effects whatsoever, and of what 
nature or kind soever (not specifically 
given or bequeathed in and by this 
my will, or by any codicil or codicils 
thereto,) unto the said C. Stokes, G. 
Jones, and C. H. Turner, their execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns, upon 
the trusts and for the intents and pur- 
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poses hereinafter declared and expressed 
of and concerning the same, that is to say, 
upon trust that they, the said trustees, 
[here follow the customary powers of sale, 
transfer, &c. and for reinvestment of pro- 
ceeds in government securities]. And 
my will is, and [do hereby direct, that 
the trustees or trustee for the time being 
of this my will, shall stand possessed of 
and interested in such last-mentioned 
stocks, funds, and securities, &c. upon 
trust, during the widowhood of my said 
wife, to pay and apply the interest, divi- 
dends, and annual produce thereof, by 
equal half-yearly payments (the first of 
such payments to be made at the expira- 
tion of six calendar months from the day 
of my decease) unto her, my said wife, 
for her own use and benefit ; but in case 
she shall marry again, then from and 
after such second marriage, and during 
the then residue of her life, by and out of 
the same annual interest, dividends, and 
produce, to pay one clear annuity or an- 
nual sum of 1,000/. unto such person or 
persons, and for such intents and purposes 
as my said wife, notwithstanding such 
future coverture, shall direct or appoint. 
{Here follow the customary clauses for 
protection in case the wife should marry 
again.] And from and after the decease, 
or second marriage of my said wife, which 
shall first happen, then upon trust to pay 
out of the said interest, dividends, and 
annual produce, one annuity or clear 
yearly sum of 300/. to the said C. Stokes, 
and one annuity or clear yearly sum of 
2001. to the said G. Jones, during their 
respective natural lives, for their own re- 
spective absolute use and benefit, the 
same annuities to be free from legacy 
duty, &c. And upon further trust, that 
after the decease or second marriage of 
my said wife, whichever shall first hap- 
pen, the trustees or trustee for the time 
being of this my will, do and shall, so 
long as my tomb in the churchyard of the 
said parish of Norton, constructed by me 
and completed according to such instruc- 
tions as I may leave for that purpose, 
shall Last, and expressly with the view 
of having my said tomb preserved from 
destruction, on the first day of December 
in each and every year, pay out of the 
said interest, dividends, and annual pro- 
duce of my said residuary pure personal 
estate, to the vicar or clergyman of the 
parish church of Norton aforesaid, who 
shall reside in the said parish of Norton, 
one annuity or clear yearly sum of 200/. 
free from legacy duty, upon trust, never- 
theless, that such vicar or clergyman do 
and shall so long as my said TOMB SHALL 
LAST, on the 2lst day of December in 
each and every year, pay the sum of 50/, 
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part of the said last-mentioned annuity or 
clear yearly sum of 200/, to the school- 
master of Norton school, residing in the 
said parish of Norton, who, being a mem- 
ber of the established Church of England, 
do and shall, so long as my said tomb shall 
last, himself personally instruct ten poor 
boys of the said parish of Norton, chosen 
and selected by such vicar or clergyman, 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
other branches of general education, free 
from any expense to the parents of such 
poor boys; and upon this further trust 
that such vicar or clergyman do and shall, 
so long as my said TOMB SHALL LAST, 
on the said 21st day of December, in each 
and every year, pay out of the said annuity 
or clear yearly sum of 200/. last men- 
tioned, the sum of 10/. each, to five poor 
men, and five other poor persons, being 
either widows or single women, all such 
persons being parishioners of the said 
parish of Norton, who, in the judgment 
of such vicar or clergyman, sball be most 
deserving. And it is my will, that such 
vicar or clergyman, as some compensation 
for his care, trouble, and attention in and 
to the matters aforesaid, shall retain the 
residue of the said annuity or clear yearly 
sum of 200/. last mentioned for his own 
use. And I declare that the receipt or 
receipts in writing, signed by such vicar 
or clergyman, shall at all times be a suffi- 
ecient discharge and sufficient discharges 
to the said trustees or trustee for the time 
being of this my will, for such payments 
of the said last-mentioned annuity or clear 
yearly sum of 200/. as shall in any such 
receipt or receipts be expressed to have 
been received, to be applied for the pur- 
poses and in manner aforesaid. 

And it is my desire and intention, that 
after the death or second marriage of my 
said wife, whichever shall first happen, sub- 
ject to the said annuities, or such of them 
as shall for the time being be payable, the 
clear income of my aforesaid residuary 
pure personal estate shall be devoted to 
the encouragement of ‘‘Bririsu Fine 
ArT IN ParintTING AND SCULPTURE 
ONLY,’’ under and subject to such rules 
and regulations as I shall in and by this 
my will, or by any codicil or codicils 
thereto, make and appoint fur that pur- 
pose; and in default of such rules and 
regulations, and subject thereto, in case 
the same shall be incomplete and insuffi- 
cient, my will is, and I do hereby direct 
that from and after the decease or second 
marriage of my said wife, whichever shall 
first’ happen, the said trustees or trustee 
for the time being of this my will do and 
shall apply and dispose of the clear in- 
terest, dividends, and annual produce of 
my said residuary pure personal estate, 
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after answering and satisfying thereout 
the said annuities, or such of them as 
shall from time to time be payable, in the 
manner hereinafter mentioned, (that is to 
say) upon trust, that the trustees or trus- 
tee for the time being of this my will, do 
and shall pay over the same yearly and 
every year by one or more payment or 
payments, as they or he shall think proper, 
to the President and Treasurer for the 
time being of the Association of Eminent 
Artists, now known as, and constituting 
the Royan Acapemy or Arts In Lon- 
DON, or to the President and Treasurer 
of any other society or association which, 
in the event of the title ‘‘ RoyaL”’ being 
withdrawn by the Crown, or of the Royal 
Academy being dissolved or its denomi- 
nation altered, may be formed by the 
persons who may be the last members of 
the Royal Academy of Arts in London, 
whatever may be the denomination as- 
sumed by such last members. And I de- 
clare, that the receipt and receipts in 
writing of the President and Treasurer, for 
the time being, of the Royal Academy, or 
of such other society or association as 
aforesaid, shall be a sufficient discharge 
and discharges to the trustees or trustee 
for the time being of this my will, for the 
monies so from time to time paid over as 
aforesaid, and shall entirely exonerate 
such trustees or trustee for the time being 
of this my will, for the monies so from 
time to time paid over as aforesaid, and 
shall entirely exonerate such trustees or 
trustee from all responsibility as to the 
future application and disposition of the 
same monies. And my will is, and I do 
hereby direct, that from and out of the 
monies so paid over, one annuity or clear 
yearly sum of 3002. shall be retained by 
such President for the time being, to and 
for his own absolute use and benefit ; and 
that an annuity or yearly sum of 50/. shall 
be paid thereout to the Secretary, for the 
time being, of the said Academy, Society, 
or association, for his own absolute use 
and benefit, *on condition that such se- 
eretary shall attend the meetings of my 
trustees, and keep in a book, to be pre- 
served by them, a regular account of all 
the proceedings : such two last-mentioned 
annual sums to be payable on the first day 
of January in every year, and the first 
payment to be made on the first day of 
January in the year succeeding that in 
which my said wife shall die or marry as 
the case may be; and neither of such 
annual sums to be apportionable for a 
broken part of a year; and the clear 





. Passage in italics interlined in origi- 
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residue of the same monies shall be laid 
out by the President and other members 
composing such Council, for the time 
being, of the Royal Academy, or of such 
other society or association as aforesaid, 
when and as they shall think it expedient, 
in the purchase of Works or FINE ART 
OF THR HIGHEST MERIT IN PAINTING 
AND ScuLprure that can be obtained, 
either already executed or which may 
hereafter be executed by artists of any 
nation, provided such artists shall have 
actually resided in Great Britain during 
the executing and completing of such 
works, it being my express direction that 
no work of art, whether executed by a de- 
ceased or living artist, shall be purchased, 
unless the same shall have been entirely 
executed within the SHores oF GREA1 
Brirain. And my will further is, that 
in making such purchases preference 
shall, on all occasions, be given to works 
of the highest merit that can be obtained, 
and that the prices to be paid for the 
same shall be Jideral, and shall be wholly 
in the discretion of the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy, or of such 
other soeiety or association as aforesaid. 
And my will further is, that such Presi- 
dent and Council, in making their de- 
cision, shall have regard solely to the 
intrinsic merit of the works in question, 


and not permit any feeling of sympathy 
for an artist or his family, by reason of 
his or their cireumstances or otherwise, 
to influence them. And I do hereby fur- 


ther direct, that such President and 
Council shall not be in any manner obliged 
to lay out and expend in every or any one 
year, either the whole or any part of the 
monies so paid over to them for the pur 
pose aforesaid, or any accumulations that 
may arise therefrom, but that the same 
respectively may, from time to time, be 
reserved and accumulated for a period not 
exceeding five successive years, if such 
President and Council shall see occasion. 
And I do expressly declare my will and 
mind to bé, that no commissions or orders 
for the execution of works to be afterwards 
purchased as aforesaid, shall at any time 
be given by such President and Council 
to any artist or aftists whomsoever. And 
I further declare my will to be, that the 
President and Council of the Royal 
Academy, or of such othet society or as- 
sociation as aforesaid, do and shall within 
the succeeding year next after any work 
shall have been purchased by them as 
aforesaid, cause the same to be publicly 
exhibited for the period of one calendar 
month at the least, in the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, or in some 
important public exhibition of Fine Arts, 
the same to be selected by such President 
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and Council, subject to such regulations 
as they shall think fit and proper. And 
I direct that the said works shall be se- 
lected by the decision of a majority of the 
members of the Council for the time being 
of the Royal Academy, or of such other 
society or association as aforesaid, the 
President thereof having in such selection 
one vote as a member of the Council, and 
a casting vote as President thereof. And 
I do hereby expressly direct, that after 
every purchase shall have been made by 
such Council, the names of those mem- 
bers of the Council who shall have sanc- 
tioned or opposed such purchase shall be 
entered in some book to be kept for that 
purpose, which book shall at all times 
remain open for the inspection and re- 
ference of all the members of the Royal 
Academy, or of such other society or as- 
sociation as aforesaid, and of the trustees 
or trustee for the time being of this my 
will. And it is my wish and intention, 
that the works of Art so purchased as 
aforésaid, shall be collected for the pur- 
pose of forming and establishing a PuBLICc 
Nationai Con.ectTion or Brirtisx 
Fine Art 1n PAINTING AND ScuLp- 
TURE executed within the shores of Great 
Britain, in the confident expectation that, 
whenever the collection shall become or 
be considered of sufficient importance, 
the government or the country will pro- 
vide a suitable and proper building or 
accommodation for their preservation and 
exhibition as the property of the nation, 
free of all charges whatever on my estate. 
And it is my wish that my trustees or 
trustee, for the time being, and the Presi- 
dent atid Council of the Royal Academy, 
or of such other society or association as 
aforesaid, shall use their best endeavours 
to carry my object into proper effect. 
But I expressly direct, that no part of 
my residuary pure personal estate, or of 
the annual income thereof, shall be ap- 
propriated in acquiring any depositary or 
receptacle whatever, for the aforesaid 
works of Art, otherwise than in providing 
a place of temporary deposit and security 
whenever needful, and in defraying those 
expenses which shall be absolutely re- 
quired for the necessary preservation of 
the said works of Art so long as they 
shall remain in such place of temporary 
deposit. And in case the Royal Academy 
and such other society or association as 
aforesaid, if any, shall be dissolved or 
cease to act for the purposes aforesaid, I 
do hereby direct, that the trustees or 
trustee for the time being of this my will, 
shall endeavour to obtain the authority 
and sanction of Parliament to some 
proper scheme for the future application 
of the annual income of my residuary 
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pure personal estate, such scheme being 
in strict accordance with my intention 
hereinbefore expressed, viz. that such 
income shall be for ever devoted towards 
the encouragement of Fine Art in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture executed within the 
shores of Great Britain. And it is my 
earnest request, that my said wife do, 
with all convenient speed after my de- 
cease, apply for and endeavour to obtain 
an Act of Parliament settling, or author- 
ising her to settle, the said freehold and 
copyhold hereditaments, and other real 
and mixed estate to which she may be- 
come entitled under this my will, or so 
much thereof as shall remain after defray- 
ing the expenses of applying for and ob- 
taining such Act of Parliament and mak- 
ing such settlement, upon the same trusts 
as are hereinbefore declared concerning 
my residuary pure personal estate, but not 
so as to double or otherwise increase all 
or any of the annual or other sums here- 
inbefore made payable thereout, but so 
nevertheless that my said wife may have 
a life interest therein, or in such part 
thereof as she may desire. Nevertheless, 
I declare, that no forfeiture shall be oc- 
casioned by want of such Act of Parlia- 
ment, but that in case the same should 
not be obtained, the same freehold and 
copyhold hereditaments, and other real 
and mixed estate, shall go and be held 
and enjoyed under this my will, in the 
same way as if no such request had been 
contained in relation thereto. And I do 
hereby nominate and appoint my said 
wife, M. A. Chantrey, and the said C. 
Stokes, G. Jones, and C. H. Turner, 
executrix and executors of this my will. 
But I hereby declare, that if cither of my 
said executors shall be indebted to me at 
the time of my decease, such debt or debts 
shall not be extinguished by reason of his 
being so appointed an executor. [Here 
follow clauses to authorise the trustees to 
act in cases where he himself held pro- 
perty in trust, and, in case of death, &c. 
to appoint new trustees, &c.] And it is 
my earnest wish, that such appointment be 
made within three calendar months next 
after the happening of any such vacancy 
as aforesaid, and that the number of 
three trustees may be kept up during the 
lifetime and widowhood of my said wife, 
and that after her decease the trustees be 
increased to FIVE, by adding to the num- 
ber of three the President and Treasurer 
for the time being of the Royal Academy, 


- or of such other society or association as 


aforesaid, so that the number of five ¢rus- 

tees, always including such President and 

Treasurer, shall thenceforth be kept up, 

&c. [Clauses for investing new trustees 

with full power.} And I direct that every 
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trustee who shall be appointed under the 
power hereinbefore contained (excepting 
the President and Secretary of the Royal 
Aeademy, or of such other society or as- 
sociation as aforesaid) shall upon his ap- 
pointment receive one clear sum of 100/, 
sterling, to be retained out of the income 
of my residuary pure personal estate for 
the current year in which any such ap- 
pointment shall take place, the same sum 
to be some remuneration for the trouble 
imposed upon such new appointed trustee. 
[Here follow the customary clauses for 
the legal discharge, reimbursement, and 
security of the trustees.] In witness 
whereof I, the said Sir Francis Chantrey, 
the testator, have to this my last will and 
testament, &c. set my hand, this thirty- 
first day of December, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty.x—F. Chantrey—Signed, published, 
&c.—Witnesses, John Walter, 4, Sy- 
mond’s Inn, Attorney-at-law, Rose Mary 
Walter, 47, Ebury Street, Pimlico, 
Spinster. 

Tuts is a codicil to the last will and 
testament of me, Sir Francis Chantrey, 
of, &c.—Whereas, in and by my said 
will, I have directed, that in case my 
friend and assistant, Allan Cunningham, 
shall be acting as my assistant at the time 
of my decease, it is my wish that my ex- 
ecutors should engage his services to 
assist in the completion of the works 
therein referred to, and generally in the 
adjustment of my professional affairs, at 
such stipend or other usual remuneration 
as he may be in receipt of from me at the 
time of my decease ; and upon the com- 
pletion of the said works, and the winding 
up of my professional affairs, in case the 
said A. Cunningham shall superintend 
the same to the satisfaction, in all re- 
spects of my executors, and shall be living 
at the above period of completion, I have 
given and bequeathed unto the said A. 
Cunningham the sum of 2,000/. sterling, 
free from legacy duty, but without any 
interest in the meantime. Now I do 
hereby, in addition to the said sum of 
2,000/. so given to him, give and bequeath 
to him, the said A. Cunningham, one 


‘annuity or clear yearly sum of 100/. for 


and duriug the term of his natural life, 
payable quarterly out of the rents or in- 
terest and dividends of the leasehold and 
other property hereinafter mentioned, 
given and bequeathed by my said will to 
my wife, M. A. Chantrey. And after the 
decease of the said A. Cunningham, I 
give and bequeath a like annuity or clear 
yearly sum of 10v/. to Jean Cunningham, 
the now wife of the said A. Cunningham, 
for and during the term of her natural 
life, payable quarterly out of the rents or 
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interest and dividends of the leasehold and 
other property hereinafter mentioned, 
given and bequeathed by my said will to 
my said wife. And whereas, as to all 
those leasehold messuages or tenements 
and hereditaments situate in Lower Bel- 
grave Place and Eccleston Street, &c. &c. 
and all the rest and residue of my present 
and future real and mixed estate of what 
nature and kind soever, I have primarily 
subjected and charged the same to and 
with the payment and satisfaction thereout 
of all my just debts, &c. in addition to the 
aforesaid charges thereon, I further charge 
all and singular the same leasehold here- 
ditaments and premises and real securities, 
and the principal and interest due thereon, 
and the residue of my real estate, and 
other the premises lastly hereinbefore 
mentioned, with the payment of the said 
several annuities hereby given and be- 
queathed to the said A. Cunningham and 
Jean Cunningham his wife, it being my 
will and intention that all my other per- 
sonal estate shall be wholly exonerated 
from the aforesaid payments or any of 
them ; and subject and charged as afore- 
said, I give and bequeath all and singular 


Epigrams on Sir F. Chantrey's Wood-cocké. 


the same leasehold hereditaments and pre- 
mises and real securities, and the princi- 
pal and interest due thereon, and the 
residue of my real estate, and other the 
premises lastly hereinbefore mentioned, 
unto and to the use of my said wife, M. 
A. Chantrey, her heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns absolutely, to 
and for her and their own use and bene- 
fit. And in allother respects I ratify and 
confirm my said will. In witness whereof, 
I, the said Sir Francis Charitrey, have to 
this eodicil to my said will set my hand 
this third day of November, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-one. —F. Chantrey. — Signed, 
published, &e.—Witnesses, John Walter, 
Attorney-at-Law, 4, Symonds’ Inn, Rose 
Mary Walter, 47, Ebury Street, Pimlico. 

Proved at London, with a codicil, 15th 
of December, 1841, before the worshipful 
Robert Joseph Phillimore, Doctor of 
Laws and Surrogate, by the oaths of Dame 
M. A. Chantrey, widow, the relict, C. 
Stekes, Esq., G. Jones, Esq., and C. H. 
Turner, Esq. the executors, to whom ad- 
ministration was granted, having beéh 
first sworn duly to administer. 





EPIGRAMS 


On a couple of Woodcocks killed at Holkham, at a single shot, and afterwarde 
sculptured in marble, by Sir Francis Chantrey. 


Nobis gemellis, et gemello vulnere 
Ictis, manus que straverat vitam dedit, 


Haad denud exstinguendam. 


Id unde fit, rogas? 


Qui nos peremit, Cnanrrivs vetuit mori. 





Occisor an servator estne CHANTRIUS 
Dicendus, uno qui trucidat vulnere 

Binas aves; misertus arte dein sua 
Czxdem rependit, premio plusquam pari— 
Donando vitam nempe, que tolli nequit? 





Qua morimur dextra, in lucem revocamur efdem : 
Que vitam abstraxit, vivere deinde dedit. 
Ah! felix utrinque manus—quez nempe perire 


Nos jubet hac, illac posse perire vetat ! 





Uno conatu felix, unaque sagitta, 
CHANTREII binas dextra cecidit aves. 
“* Arte mea cecidistis,” ait ; ‘‘ potiora repono— 
* Arte mea eternim vivite marmorez.”’ 
Ne moriare, mori. 
Cim mortem comitentur honores haud morituri, 
Nonne opere pretium est, ne moriare, mori? 


Gent. Mage. Vou. XVII. 2M 
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Periissem, ni periissem. 
Quidam ex antiquis, ‘‘ Periissem ni periissem,” 
Dixit ; idem poterunt dicere nunc et aves. 


Mori Lucrum. 
Viximus; fatoque, Cuanrrio enecante, cessimus : 
CuantTRio sculpente, vitam sempiternam vivimus. 
Ergo nobis ille ceesis efficit mori lucrum ! 


Chester. 


Frs. WRANGHAM. 


MONUMENT IN HACCONBY CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


IN the accompanying Plate we pre- 
sent our readers with a representation 
of the Monument which has been 
erected in Hacconby Church, Lincola- 
shire, to the memory of the late Rev. 
Samuel Edmund Hopkinson, B.D. of 
whom a memoir was given in our 
Magazine for November last, p. 549. 

Our churches have been too long 
disfigured by shapeless and tasteless 
tablets, frequently heathenish in their 
emblems, and at the best discordant 
to the character of the edifices in 
which they are placed. We are glad 


. Ina vault at the north west corner of 
this chancel are deposited the remains of 
the reverend Samuel Edmund Hopkinson, 
B.D, once fellow of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, vicar of Morton cum Hacconby 
xlvi years. and for above xxx years an 
acting magistrate for the parts of Kesteven 
in this County and for the liberty of Peter- 
borough in the County of Northampton : 
He also held the rectory of Etton in the 
seme County for xlii years, which he re- 
signed A‘. d’ni M°.dccc®.xx°.viij. and the 
vicarage of Thorpe S*. Peter in this 
County for iv years which he resigned A°. 
dni My».decc®.xxx°.viij. He was the 
el-est son of the reverend William Hop- 
kinson, Minor Canon of Peterborough 
Cathedral, by Elizabeth his wife eldest 
daughtcr of Francis Wise of Ramsey in 
the county of Huntingdon. He was born 
at Sutton in the county of Northampton 
August xx A°. d’ni M®.dcc°. liv’. and died 
at Morton July xvij A°. d’ni M°.dcce°xli, 
eetat: Ixxxvij. 


Arms engraved and painted in colours :— 


to hail, and to make known, an ex- 
ample designed in a more appropriate 
spirit; and we also welcome the good 
old-fashioned material, brass, which 
is the most durable of. any,—except 
when it falls among thieves. Mr. A. 
W. Pugin,* the well-known anti- 
quarian architect and author, has fur- 
nished the design for this monument, 
which has been executed by Hardman 
and Iliffe of Birmingham. 

The inscriptions are as follow, in 
Black Letter : 


Elizabeth, wife of the reverend Sa- 
muel Edmund Hopkinson, interred in the 
same vault, was daughter of John Port- 
ington and Judith his wife, who was 
daughter of the reverend Richard Greene, 
rector of Casterton Parva in the county of 
Rutland, by his wife Judith daughter of 
the rev’, Humphrey Hyde, rector ot 
Dowsby in the county of Lincoln, whose 
wife Judith was daughter of Redmayne 
Burrell, esq™*. also of Dowsby. The 
above named Elizabeth Hopkinson was 
born at Bourn in this county June ix® A°, 
d’ni M°.dec®.Ivij°: and died at Morton 
September iij® Ac. d'ni M°.decc®.xxxviij. 
eetat: lxxxij. 


They came to their grave in a full age, like 
as when a shock of corn cometh in in his 
season. 


Hopkinson, .\zure. on a chevron argent, between three estoiles or, three lozenges 


gules, within a bordure or. 


Portington, Gules, on a bend argent three choughs sable. 





* Mr. Pugin has lately prepared a magnificent whole 
of the late Bishop Milner, the Historian of Winchester. 
cently erected to-the late Rector at Pagham, in Sussex, 


October Magazine, p. 407. 


that before our readers, is in preparation, 


wife of the Bishop of Salisbury, 


-length effigy in brass plate, 
A monument of brass, re- 
has been noticed in our 


We have been informed that a monument resembling 
to the memory of the late Mrs. Denison, 
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The Brass has been placed under an 
arch in the north wall of the chancel, 
which formerly was over the recum- 
bent tomb of the founder, which has 
long since been gone. The arch was 
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open through the wall to the chantry, 
but the arch is now walled up, and 
upon this wall, within the arch, the 
Monumental Brass is fixed. 





LONDINIANA.—No. VI. 
On tHe LIMITS OF THE EARLIEST ROMAN STATION AT LonpoNn.* 


AFTER a long interval of silence, 
these Londinian notices are resumed. 

Referring to the volume of Knight’s 
London, reviewed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for February last, it may be 
remarked, that no attempt has been 
made by the editors of that publication, 
to point out themilitary circumvallation 
which was formed at a very early 
period by the Romans, on the site of 
a portion of the present city. 

It is no new observation, that be- 
fore the advent of the Romans, Britain 
could not have been altogether in a 
barbarous state, inhabited by aboriginal 
savage tribes ; on the contrary, as the 
population was composed of various 
distinct communities, so these com- 
munities differed from each other in 
their degrees of civilization and in- 
telligence, as circumstances had more 
or less favoured their acquaintance 
with the learning of their time. The 
grand medium of civilization was 
doubtless then as now the intercourse 
Opened by commerce. The Greeks 
and Phoenicians extended their com- 
mercial enterprises beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, and reached theshores of 
Britain; nor was there wanting a free 
communication with the Gaulish tribes 
inhabiting the districts over against 
the British shores. The traffic carried 
on must have been chiefly with the 
maritime districts of Britain, and the 
effects of this communication may be 
gathered from the well known pas- 
sage of Cesar’s Commentaries, which 
asserts that the inhabitants of Kent 
were the most polished of all the 
British tribes. ‘‘Ex his omnibus, 
longé sunt humanissimi qui Cantium 
incolunt, que regio est maritima 
omnis, neque multum a Gallica diffe- 
runt consuetudine.}” 

The marks of colonization from dif- 








* See Londiniana, No. V. in Gent. 
Mag. for Sept. 1836. 
+ Cesar de Bello Gallico, Lib, v, 


ferent continental sources are very 
unequivocal, traceable in the very 
names which the colonists brought 
with them from continental districts, 
as the Belge—Segontiaci—Bibroci— 
Attrebatii, &c. The coins and military 
weapons of the British tribes, as- 
similated with the Greek with one 
singular exception, that when legends 
are to be found on their coins the cha- 
racter employed is commonly Roman. 
The knowledge of astronomy and of the 
mechanical powers undoubtedly pos- 
sessed by the British pri-sthood, the 
Druids, shews that the Britons were 
by no means without guides and in- 
structors before the coming of the 
Romans; while the military tact which 
they displayed in opposing the first 
invasion of Cresar, proves that they 
were not altogether deficient in military 
science; their use of chariots in war- 
fare indicates a classic origin, and 
assimilates them with the heroes of 
the Iliad. 

There is every reason to suppose 
that there was a settlement of some 
importance at London befure the 
coming of the Romans. That name, 
which it has retained from an un- 
known period to the present time, 
through 

‘* change of empire. lapse of age,’’ 
stamps on ita British origin—whether 
we read it Llyn-dun—the hill fortress 
on the lake, or—Llong dinas, the city 
of ships, from its maritime character. 
Although much may be said in favour 
of a name pointing to the broad ex- 
panse of waters,—which probably at 
every returning tide nearly sur- 
rounded the British settlement, and 
washed the bases of the Middlesex, 
Kentish, and Surrey rising grounds,— 
we incline for the etymology received 
by the judicious Camden, Llong 
dinas—simply because the Roman 
writers distinctly designate it Lon- 
dinium. We will suppose, therefore, 
a British hill-fort existing at London, 
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most probably on the highest ground 
of the City about the site of St. Paul’s, 
from a time beyond extant record. 
It remained as such probably through 
the periods in which the Roman 
Generals Suetonius Paulinus and 
Julius Frontinus, by their conquests, 
confirmed the Roman yoke over sub- 
jugated Britain. For Agricola, the 
general of Vespasian, was reserved the 
honour at once of improving the 
communications of the country, by 
constructing military ways, making 
fortresses, and of enlisting the humbled 
Britons in the auxiliaries of his Le- 
gions ; teaching them the Roman arts 
of brick-makiog, building, and con- 
structing roads, &c.* To the time 
therefore of Vespasian, may we think 
decidedly be referred the establish- 
ment of London as a Roman military 
station. Now, leaving the antiquarian 
imaginings of the zealous, learned, and 
respectable Stukeley, to be discussed 
and combated by recent editors of 
Londinian topography, we will see 
how far the discoveries on the con- 
struction of the New London Bridge 
in 1831, noticed by us in the Gent’s. 
Mag.for May1S31,p.388,and in Arche. 
ologia, Vol. XXIV. together with the 
more recent remarks, (also founded on 
personal observations,) by that in- 
genious antiquary Mr. Charles Roach 
Smith, tend to prove that the period 
of Vespasian was just the identical 
period when great works were com- 
menced and effected at Roman London, 
We shall perhaps be able to define the 
extent and boundaries of the station of 
Agricola at London, and to shew how 
considerably afterwards its limits were 
enlarged. We will boldly at once, 
without fear of being associated in 
antiquarian rank with Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck of Monkbarns, point out the 
extent of this early Roman circum. 
yallation at London, and afterwards 

roceed to state the data on which we 

ave adopted our ground plan. 

The Roman station at London con- 
structed in the time of the pretor 
Agricola, was we believe, as usual, a 
parallelogram, the Eastern boundary of 
which was about the site of Clement’s 
and Miles’ lane. 

At Miles’ lane in 1831, during the 





* Tacit. in Vita Agric. 
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progress of the works for the ap- 
proaches of the Bridge, a long piece of 
Roman wall was visible, running north 
and south ;¢ and just about where a 
line drawn through these lanes crossed 
Eastcheap, was a raised way of gravel 
supported on either side by walls of 
Roman construction, sufficiently in- 
dicating the approach to the Eastern 
entrance or Praetorian gate of the 
Roman Station. A section of this 
highway and these walls, will be found 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov. 
1833, p. 422. The causeway above 
mentioned, was about twelve feet wide 
and five indepth. On either side of 
it were found cinerary urns, and frag- 
ments of the fine red and black orna- 
mented pottery. Coins of Claudius 
and Vespasian were turned up on the 
spot, and the bonding tiles of the 
lateral walls supporting the high way 
were of a very rude make, many of them 
impressed with the feet of animals 
which had rambled over them from 
the neighbouring forest, when they lay 
on the ground yet unbaked. Here 
then, at East Cheap, was the principal 
or Pretorian Gate of the Roman gar- 
rison leading into the Roman Forum; 
the strong foundations mentioned by 
Mr. Roach Smith, as existing in Bush 
Lane, Cannon Street,t may well be 
considered those of the Preetorium it- 
self. Here also Mr. Smith picked up 
some of those very remarkable frag- 
ments of brick, the inscriptions on 
which appear to designate them as 
formed under the Propretor of Britain 
at London, and which we should have 
little hesitation in attributing to the 
pretorship of Agricola.§ 

That relic of high traditional an- 
tiquity, the London Stone, always 
considered as pointing to the very 
heart of the city, was placed in this 
neighbourhood, and we consider it to 
have been a pillar set up by the 
Romans in the centre of the Forum of 
Agricola’s station, the Gnoma or Um- 
bilicus castri Londiensis. It was re- 
referred to as a local mark of imme- 
morial antiquity in Saxon charters. 





t Gent. Mag. 1833, p. 69. 

¢ Archeologia, 

§ The ancient pit observed by Mr. 
Smith on the site of the Royal Exchange, 
was perhaps the very place from which 
this gravel was taken. 
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The southern boundary of this 
early circumvallation of the Romans 
was, if not the Thames itself, a 
wall running parallel with the river 
about the present Thames-street. The 
tradition mentioned by Fitz Stephen 
of the existence of such a wail, over- 
turned and destroyed by the tides, is 
not much to be depended on ; but Mr. 
Roach Smith tells us that in the course 
of late excavations he saw in the mid- 
dle of Thames-street the vestiges of a 
massive wall constructed on piles 
which made an angle and ran up 
Lambeth Hill in the direction of the 
Old Change ;* here then we have a 
glimpse of testimony for the western 
boundary of Agricola’s station, draw- 
ing a line from Lambeth Hill through 
the Old Change to Cheapside. As to 
the site of St. Paul’s Churchyard, we 
may esteem it, as we have hinted, 
that of the earliest British settlement, 
and that it is not improbable that the 
cathedral stands on the ground plot of 
a Druid Temple. The numerous ves- 
tiges of interment which have been 
found at this place, British and Ro- 
man, seem to place it decidedly with- 
out the earliest Roman circumvalla- 
tion. The northern boundary of the 
parallelogram seems readily attain- 
able, and we will consider it as placed 
a little inwards from the southern 
side of Cheapside. In rebuilding Bow 
Church, Sir Christopher Wren tells 
us,t that at the distance of eighteen 
feet from the surface, his workmen 
came to a causeway laid in cement, 
Roman brick and rubbish, four feet 
thick. He was of opinion, for various 
reasons, that this highway ran along 
the northern boundary of the [early]} 
Roman colony, for all beyond it north- 
wards shewed vestiges of a great fen 
or morass. He considered, and we 
doubt not rightly, that Watling-street 
was the centre or Pretorian way of 
the old Roman station: through East- 
cheap, Cannon-street, and Watling- 
street ; we therefore with great confi- 
dence place in the accompanying dia- 
gram the central road of the old Roman 
camp. It is not a little remarkable 
that the causeway which Wren con- 
sidered as forming thenorthern bound- 
ary of the Roman station was again 





* Archeeolog. vol. xxix. 
+ Parentalia. 
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discovered in the more eastern part of 
its course, in 1785, about the centre 
of Birchin-lane, Lombard-street. The 
highway in Lombard-street, like that 
of so many other streets of mo- 
dern London, passes over the site 
of Roman houses. That a great fen 
really existed northward of Bow 
Church, according to the observation 
of Wren, may be confirmed from the 
assertion of that most accurate and 
interesting writer on history and Lon- 
dinian topography, John Stowe, who 
tells us, ‘‘that in the year 1090, or 
the third of William Rufus, by tem- 
pest of wind, the roof of the church of 
St. Mary Bow in Cheap, was overturn- 
ed, wherewith some persons were slain, 
and four of the rafters of six and 
twenty foot in length with much vio- 
lence were pitched in the ground of 
the high street, that scantly 4 foot of 
them remained above ground, which 
was fain to be cut even with the 
ground, because they could not be 
plucked out, for the Citie of London 
was not then paved, but a moorish 
ground.’’} 

In another place we remember 
there is mention of a rustic bridge, 
formed of trunks of trees, discovered 
in the middle of Cheapside, and Mr. 
Smith observed, during excavations at 
Lothbury, plain indications of a rural 
homestead of the Roman times on that 
spot. 

As the Roman colony flourished, 
without the station arose suburban 
villas, temples, sacella, and family 
tombs, with all their magnificent de- 
corations of tessellated floors and or- 
namented stucco walls, of which so 
many #estiges have from time to time 
been discovered, and which the sewer 
works carried on in London streets 
are daily revealing. In Londiniana, 
No. III. communicated to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for Feb. 1836, we 
observed that, at a very early period 
of the Roman dominion in Britain, 
London had spread itself out as a 
populous open colony, and that any 
military circumvallation there must 
have been of comparatively small ex- 
tent. The Pretorian camp was con- 
tained within the limits which we 
here define, being a parallelogram of 
about 770 by 500 yards, an ad- 





t It would be curious to know whence 
Stowe derived this story. 











measurement which closely tallies with 
the dimensions of a camp for three le- 
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gionsas given by Hyginus, esteemed by 
some a writer of the Augustan age. 


—North— 


a 
Cheapside—the Poultry—in a straight line to Birchin lane. 
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Thames Street. 


The evidence for this p'an is sum- 
marily as follows :—The North boun- 
dary of the Roman garrison was ob- 
served by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The East boundary by the writer of 
this article in 1831. The West and 
South, by Mr. C. R. Smith—the par- 
ticulars have been given above. 

Mr. Roach Smith has acutely ob- 
served, that the parts of London in 
which sepulchral vestiges have been 
discovered, were most probably with- 
out the Roman station, because to 
bury within the City walls «was against 
the law of the twelve tables. The 
more extended circumvallation which 
took place probably about the time 
of Constantine, included of course 
within its area many sepulchral de- 
posits of anterior date. The rule it- 
self, however, was not we believe so 
strict as to be enforced without ex- 
ception. 

We will now pass to the Surrey 
side of the Thames, observing that we 
are strongly in favour of that opinion 
which would place a Roman station 
on the site of the Borough, formed 
before the Romans pursued their con- 
quests northward of the Thames, and 
being a sort of military ¢é¢e de pont for 
their operations. 

A military station seems to be 
pointed out by the appellation Borough 


of Southwark, which has been handed 
down to us by our Saxon ancestors 
for pepc in the Saxon language, implied 
moles, munimentum, castellum, The 
Roman remains which have been 
found, and which still exist in such 
profusion, under the surface of the 
ground in St. Saviour’s church-yard, 
the High Street, King Street, and near 
St. George’s Church, shew that there 
was undoubtedly a Roman settlement 
of importance on the site of the Bo- 
rough; and we may gather from the 
character of the pavements, of which 
Mr. George Gwilt has preserved some 
curious specimens, and the coins, that 
this settlement had risen into im- 
portance at least as early as the reign 
of Nero. It has been plausibly sug- 
gested, that Ptolemy the geographer’s 
placing his Aovdinoyv in Kent, was 
owing to the pre-eminence in his time 
of the Roman Colony at Southwark, 
and the limits of Kent being then more 
extended westward on the banks of 
the Thames. 

Here then the Roman generals pro- 
bably concentrated their forces for the 
purpose of passing the river, and 
pushing their conquests northward, 
in the district of the Trinobantes or 
Trinovantes, and eastward to the 
Iceni. The Trinovantian district was 
designated by its name as a new settle- 
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ment, in the British tongue Tre-newydd ; 
the monkish writers caught at the 
sound, and pointed at London the 
capital of Trinovantia, as Troja Nova, 
New Troy. Southwark was inter- 
sected by that great military way, in 
later days called the Ermine Street, 
which crossed the Thames, as I ob- 
served some years since in a communi- 
cation * read before the Society of 
Antiquaries, bya bridge, situated not 
far from the line of old London bridge, 
whether a little eastward or westward 
I will not pretend to determine, but re- 
fer the reader to the ingenious observa- 
tions of Mr. Charles Roach Smith on 
that subject in his paper printed ina re- 
cent volume of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries’ Transactions. Many bridges no 
doubt were formed in Roman Britain, 
when the Romans perfected the com- 
munications of the country; they were 
probably of the military kind described 
by Vegetius, composed of timber, and 
admirably constructed to resist the 
force of water floods. Such a bridge 
Cesar ¢ constructed for crossing the 
Rhine, and it is described with great 
particularity in the fourth book of his 
Commentaries.t{ The very military 
reasons which dictated the erection of 
this bridge, were equally applicable to 
the military trajectus by the Ermine- 
street from Southwark to the northern 
shores of the Thames; ‘‘Navibus tran- 
sire neque satis tutum arbitrabatur, ne- 
que populi Romani dignitatis esse sta- 
tuebat. Itaque etsi summa difficultas 
faciundi pontis proponebatur, propter 
latitudinem, rapiditatem, altitudinem- 
que fluminis; tamen id sibi contenden- 
dum aut aliter non transducendum ex- 
ercitum existimahat.”” 

How evident is it by this passage 
that the Romans in their public works 





* On anancient Chart of the Course of 
the four great Roman Ways in Britain, 
read 16 June 1836, but never revised for 
press. 

+ Comment. de Bello Gallico. Lib. iv. 

t It is delineated in Dr. Clarke's edi- 
tion of the work. 
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ever sought to make them worthy of 
the majesty of the empire. 

I have some suspicion that the Roman 
military bridge, crossing the Thames 
from Southwark, existed down to 
the period of the Norman dynasty. 
Under the year 1097 the Saxon Chroni- 
cle tells us, ‘‘ Many shires, moreover, 
which are bound to duty, in works at 
London, were greatly oppressed in 
making the wall around the Tower, 
in repairing the bridge which had been 
almost washed away, and in building the 
King’s hall at Westminster,—these 
hardships fell upon many.” The 
Danish King Anlaf sailing up the 
Thames in 993 as far as Staines,§ 
makes nothing against the existence 
of the bridge at that time. His 
single-masted barks might have pass- 
ed under it on the first return of 
a flood tide. || Another bridge which 
existed within our own recollec- 
tion, we always considered con- 
structed on a Roman model, or rather 
perhaps renewed on a Roman struc- 
ture, although it might have no more 
claim to be strictly Roman than the 
sailor’s kni‘e to be his old one, having 
had at various times three pew 
blades, at anothera new handle. The 
bridge to which I allude was that 
which pass:d the Wye at Chepstow, 
the road over which led directly to 
Venta Silurum (Caerwent), the old 
Roman station still encircled by its 
massive wall. The wooden piers of 
this bridge were in the form of an X, 
placed parallel to the course of the 
torrent, and the limbs were strongly 
united and bound together with trans- 
verse pieces of timber. Of a similar 
description probably was the Roman 
bridge at London, if one were really 
placed there for the purposes we have 


detailed. 
A. J. K. 





§ Saxon Chron. Miss Gurney’s Transe 
lation, p. 264. 
{| Saxon Chron, sub anno 993, 
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SONG. 
THE GRACE-CUP OF ST. THOMAS A BECKET.* 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Queens of England.’ 


1. 
HAVE ye seen the fam’d Grace-cup whence Becket of old 
Quaff’d the sack and the clary from ivory and gold? 
Oh! your Saints were good fellows, no doubt, in their time, 
When they fathom’d such goblets, and thought it no crime! 


2. 
He bids ye “ be sober! ’”’—meet caution, I ween, 
When the cover was raised, and the bumper was seen ! 
For the rubies and garnets that shine round the brim 
Were less bright than the nectar that sparkled on him. 


3. 
How the red wines of Burgundy, Guienne, and Bourdeaux, 
In their sweetness or strength in this goblet would flow ! 
How the Hippocras mantled, and regal Tokay 
Was pledg’d to the great on each festival day ! 


4. 
“Drink your wine, and with gladness ! ”’—a pleasant behest 
To the warlike Angevins who throng’d to the feast! 
While each stout Norman baron, with smiles on his face, 
Thought the Primate’s fair Grace-cup a cup full of grace, 


5. 
Sure Morville, Le Breton, and cruel Fitz Urse, 
And Tracy, whose children inherit a curse,t 
Had ne’er harm’d the kind Saint had he given them a sup 
Of the grace-drops that smiled in his beautiful cup. 


6. 
From the Church pass’d the goblet away to the Crown, 
And then from the King to some Peer of renown ; 
Till it came to the hands of a brave Howard Knight, 
Who drain’d it each day when he ’d fought a good fight. 


te 
But at last he discovered he never had seen 
A bowl so well suited to grace England’s Queen ; 
So he left it to her, as he had not a mate, 
And the cup pass’d from Howard to royal Queen Kate.? 


8. 
And now it has come to a Howard again,— 
Long, long in his halls may the relic remain, 
And the time-honour’d chieftain of Corby with joy 
For years pledge his Grace-cup, and taste no alloy! 





* This curious relic of the twelfth century is in the possession of Henry Howard, 
Esq. of Corby Castle. It is of ivory and richly chased gold, of the chalice form, with 
a cover, and studded with knots of precious stones and pearls. Round the lid is en- 
graved the restraining injunction ‘‘ Sobrii estote,”’ with the initials T. B. interlaced 
with a mitre. The inscription round the rim of the cup is “ Vinum tuum bibe cum 
gaudio.’’ An engraving of this cup has appeared in the “* Archeologia.”’ 

t It is a whimsical tradition that the descendants of Tracy, as a punishment for the 
crime of their ancestor, whichever way they went always had the wind full in their faces. 

¢ The Grace-cup of St. Thomas 4 Becket was bequeathed by the valiant Admiral 
Sir Edward Howard to Katharine of Arragon, the first Queen of Henry VIII. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Life of Bishop Jewel. By C. W. 


Le Bas, A.M. 


AN excellent piece of biography ; 
sound in learning, temperate in judg- 
ment, and pleasing and elegant in 
style: much information is com- 
pressed into a small compass in 
this volume; many important doc- 
trines discussed, and many interesting 
facts related. Jewel was one of the 
highest ornaments of the Church; 
living in the days of its struggle and 
triumph. He was a singular man, 
both in his great natural endowments, 
and his acquired learning: he united 
the activity of a man of business to 
the studious habits of the scholar, and 
to the mild devotion and religious duties 
of the saint. He was a keen and pow- 
erful controversialist, a faithful and 
zealous minister and champion of the 
Church. His name has ever stood in 
the foremost rank among the great 
Reformers; and he has now found a 
biographer who is capable of doing 
justice to him and to the great cause 
in which his whole life was engaged. 
We cannot, nor would it be necessary 
for us to abridge the life from the 
volume, but we shall select a few 
passages for extracts. 


P. 129. On the Ubiquitarian question. 
‘* After all, the most prosperous attempts 
to determine the Ubiquitarian question, 
in all its bearings and extents, will be 
found to amount to little more than a 
clear statement of the difficulties which 
attend it. For instance, on the one hand 
it is indisputable, that the body of Christ, 
being, like all other human bodies, a finite 
material thing, must be circumscribed 
within a limited space, and beyond these 
limits it can have no existence. On the 
other hand, it is true that the Deity of 
Christ has once been united to the human 
nature, and still continues to be so united. 
It cannot therefore be said of the Deity 
of Christ, that it is in any place disjoined 
from that mysterious connection. The 
divine nature of the Eternal Word is one 
and indivisible. How then can we affirm 
that the same nature is united with the 
manhood in Heaven, at the right hand of 
God, but that elsewhere (it is, if we may 

Gent. Mage. Vou. XVII. 


so express it), extricated from that com- 
bination, and exists in the form of pure, 
simple, and unmixed divinity? The sum 
of the whole matter is this; to say that 
the body of Christ is everywhere, is a 
prodigious metaphysical absurdity; and 
yet to say that the divinity of Christ is in 
one place conjoined with his manhood, 
and in another place it is not so con- 
joined, is to sever and apportion his undi- 
vided and indivisible existence. Herein 
is a paradox, more intricate than human 
faculties, in their present imperfect con- 
dition, can be expected to unravel: but 
still the practical difficulty is, in truth, but 
little. The firmest believer in the divinity 
of our Saviour never conceives of him, as 
dissociated* from the humanity which he 
once assumed. In our loftiest meditations 
on the divine attributes of the Son of 
God, the Man Jesus Christ is con- 
stantly present to our thoughts and to 
our faith. The divine essence of the 
Redeemer is, in some ineffable manner, 
engaged with the bodily substance, which 
at this hour is in the holy place not made 
withhands. ‘‘ Andforasmuchas this body, 
by virtue of that conjunction, is made the 
body of the Son of God, (by whom also 
it was made a sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world), this giveth it a presence of 
force and efficacy throughout all genera- 
tions of man.”” (Hooker, b. v. § 55.) 

P. 163. On Ceremonies. Another cause 
of confusion which was then beginning to 
distract the kingdom has been adverted 
to. The scruples of the party, since 
known by the title of Puritans, relative 
to the lawfulness of ceremonies, and 
clerical attire, were beginning to as- 
sume a formidable shape; and it was a 
most disastrous circumstance, that the 
cause of nonconformity should find two 
leaders so distinguished by their learning 
and piety, as Sampson and Humphrey. 
The names of such men gave incredible 





* But when our Saviour appeared to 
his disciples after his resurrection from 
the dead, though he had the form of 
humanity, he had more than the attributes 
of humanity, and these he possessed and 
exercised during his life, as when he mi- 
raculously withdrew from his enemies. 
The difficulty is in the mysterious union 
of the two natures—a difficulty not to be 
overcome.—Eb. 
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force to the insurrectionary movement, 
which was then setting on against the 
authority and discipline of the Church, 
and which eventually effected the tem- 
porary downfall of the altar and the 
throne. By these men and men of the 
same stamp, the true spirit of our Refor- 
mation appears to have been well nigh 
forgotten. It never was the intent of 
our Original Reformers to present the 
Church of England to the public mind, 
under the aspect of a new establishment, 
substituted in the place of an old one, 
which had been subverted and demolished. 
The Church of England, to which all their 
trials and cares were devoted, was the 
very same Church which had existed from 
the beginning, and their object was not 
to sweep it from the face of the earth, 
and to plant another on its site, but to 
cleanse it from superstitious corruption, 
and to effect its deliverance from a shame- 
ful servitude. Conformably to these 
views, it was their desire, as nearly as 
they could, without any compromise of 
principle, to assimilate the exterior of 
religion to what it had been in the days 
of Romanism, and so to avoid the needless 
exhibition of a repulsive contrast between 
the imposing solemnities of the ancient 
worship, and the dreary meanness and 
poverty of the new. These sound views, 
it is well known, were fortunately seconded 
by the feelings and temper of Queen 
Elizabeth. She inherited from her father 
a love of magnificence and state, and was 
unable to endure the thought of stripping 
the service of God of all those visible at- 
tributes which often powerfully affect 
them through the medium of the senses. 
Had she been left entirely to her own 
inclinations, it is probable indeed that 
the offices of the Church might have re- 
tained somewhat more of the ancient 
grandeur than might be altogether con- 
sistent with the genuine simplicity of our 
spiritual worship. As it was, however, 
nothing was preserved beyond what was 
required for the sober dignity of the 
national religion. Nothing but what was 
needful for the purpose of relieving from 
utter disgust, those Roman Catholics who 
might otherwise be still disposed to adore 
God in places where their forefathers had 
worshipped for ages, and where the dust 
of their forefathers had been laid. Un- 
fortunately, however, many of our Pro- 
testant exiles brought back with them 
from Geneva and from Zurich motives at 
mortal variance with the wisdom of our 
more moderate Reformers. They, too, 


many of them, seemed to consider the 
Reformation as neither more nor less 
than the introduction of a totally new 
nothing 


system, which should have 
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whatever in common with that which 
had been done away. With them, the 
Church of England was a fabric, not 
merely to be repaired and _ simplified 
upon sound protestant principles, but to 
be built up from the very ground on new 
foundations. Their imaginations were 
possessed with what they conceived to be 
the primitive model of christian worship ; 
and their consciences were inflamed even to 
rancour, against every shred or remnant, 
which could possibly remind the people 
that such a thing as Romanism had ever 
existed in the realm. To such persons, 
every superficial relique of the former su- 
perstition was no better than an accursed 
thing. The surplice and the square cap 
were badges of the servitude which had 
been recently thrown off, but not only so, 
but they were treacherous invitations to an 
attempt for its renewal. Out of these 
prejudices and scruples had arisen a 
diversity of practice, which was beginning 
to render the Reformation contemptible 
in the eyes of the public, and to afford an 
open triumph to the papal party. The 
effect of all this dissension was now fatally 
calamitous. Some forsook the Churches, 
because the habits were used. Others 
again because the habits were not used. 
All reasonable and sober-minded persons 
were disgusted at the disorder which pre- 
vailed, while the Romanist was loud in 
his denunciation of it ; as at once the in- 
evitable result and the righteous punish- 
ment of a national desertion from the 
apostolic unity, &c. * * * *- Did it 
never occur to the scrupulous party, that 
in the change or retrenchment of ex- 
ternals, the Church must stop somewhere ? 
That without exposing herself to general 
derision, she cannot be perpetually alter- 
ing the visible fashion of worship, to suit 
the varying caprices of self-willed and 
discontented men? and that, if she is to 
provide for edification, she must think of 
edifying, not merely a portion of the 
people, but the great majority of those in 
communion with her. And did they not 
know, that if there were some, who thought 
the service of God concealed by certain 
useless remnants of Papistry, there was a 
vastly greater number who thought that 
even more of the outward form and loveli- 
ness of religion might have been use- 
fully and beneficially retained? * * That 
the spirit of contentiousness did enter 
very largely into the dispute, is manifest 
from the whole of its subsequent history. 
The Puritans would plead loudly for tole- 
vation, when they were comparatively 
weak ; but after they had gained strength, 
they denounced all foleration, as nothing 
but an artifice used to preserve and pro- 
tect the fragments of the Babylonish su- 
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perstition. Dispensationsandlicensesthey 
utterly despised. The wrath of Heaven 
was to be averted from the kingdom, by 
nothing short of the complete establish- 
ment of the godly discipline of Geneva. 
It is not indeed to be denied, that many 
of the non-conformists were eminently 
gifted and animated by a spirit of the 
most fervent piety. But whatever may 
have been their perfections, it is im- 
possible to number among them the grace 
of a truly meek and charitable temper. 
However transcendant may have been their 
merits, as individual members of society, 
their conduct as a party was captious and 
turbulent beyond endurance. It must 
have required more than human patience 
and suffering on the part of the govern- 
ment, both ecclesiastical and civil, to look 
with compassion on the manifold artifices 
of sedition. And (with reference to the 
question of their habits), if, as some have 
maintained, the love of the surplice con- 
verted the bishops into persecutors, it is 
scarcely too much to say that the hatred 
of the surplice went far towards convert- 
ing the Puritans into traitors.’’ 


P. 179. On the Papal dominion, 
and on the bull of excommunication 
fixed on the palace gates of the Bishop 
of London, the biographer thus elo- 
quently and justly speaks. 


“It is in truth most melancholy 
and humiliating to reflect, that the mind 
of man should ever have been so en- 
feebled and degraded, as to acquiesce 
in this blasphemous perversion of Scrip- 
ture. The Roman Catholics of more 
modern times,—those of them at least, 
who are subjects of the British Empire,— 
appear to be so sensible of the enormity 
of the papal pretensions, that their lan- 
guage on that subject is strangely mode- 
rate, when compared with that of their 
remote predecessors. They are aware, 
it may be presumed, that the assertion 
of those claims would at the present day 
and in this country, bring nothing but de- 
rision and contempt upon their cause. 
They accordingly sometimes speak of these 
assertions of power, as matters wholly 
unessential to the integrity of their system, 
and they moreover assure us that, in the 
days of Elizabeth, the fulminations of 
the Pope had become well nigh innocuous, 
and that the time was past, when his 
sentence of excommunication was for- 
midable to princes. All this is very easily 
affirmed. Such propositions, however, 
must always be understood with certain 
limitations, which, if carefully examined, 
would be found to reduce them nearly 
to insignificance. The thunders of the 
Vatican may even in that age have lost a 


considerable portion of their force, but 
still they may be said to have resembled 
spent balls, which, though deprived of 
their original and resistless momentum, 
nevertheless retain the power of inflicting 
a desperate amount of damage. It may 
be true, that the Pope could no longer 
hurl the sovereigns of Europe from their 
thrones, or bring their kingdoms under the 
curse of an effective interdict; but, if he 
could no longer do all this, he could do 
that which was pernicious in the next 
degree. He could convert their towns 
and provinces into nurseries of conspiracy 
and treason: he could infest their courts 
with emissaries and spies. He could 
heap combustibles beneath the thrones, 
which his lightnings were unable to con- 
sume; and this he could do, by means of 
the formidable remains of that very pre- 
rogative, which at one time brought 
monarchs bare-foot and naked to his 
stirrup. The voice which pronounced 
every king or queen to be a rebel against 
him, could fill the realm with preachers 
of sedition, enveloped in every variety of 
masquerade, by which detection could be 
baffled. It could set in motion a secret 
and almost omnipotent agency, to haunt 
every corner of society, and to spread 
distrust and terror throughout the 
land. It could confer the dignity of 
martyrdom on perfidy and assassination. 
It could confound the eternal declarations 
between righteousness and iniquity. And, 
if it could not interrupt the open exercise 
of religious worship, or of civil rights, 
it coald lay its interdict on the juris- 
diction of conscience, and suspend the su- 
premacy of all moral principle. In short, 
if the Papal power could no longer go 
abroad like the noonday plague, or dream, 
it could creep about the world like the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness. And 
if this were so, it would be difficult to 
show, that any Government could be 
armed with powers much too sweeping 
for the purpose of arresting its ravages.” 


P. 219. Of the habits of life of the 
venerable subject of his biography, Mr. 
Le Bas thus writes. 


‘* He was avaricious of nothing but time. 
His habit was to rise early, and to pass the 
first hours of the day in study and devotion. 
He seldom emerged from his library till 
eight o’clock, and before that hour, it was 
not easy to get access to him. Having then 
taken some slight refreshment, he would 
usually return to his books, until the hour 
of dinner; and this repast was always 
rendered delightful to his guests by the 
engaging cheerfulness of his temper, and 
the sociable mildness of his demeanour. 
For, though his virtue was severe, and 
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his piety elevated, they were never made 
unlovely by sullenness or gloom: with 
him, the hours of refection were hours 
of blameless mrth; seasoned, however, 
with the salt of useful and edifying dis- 
course. The time which followed his meal 
was generally occupied in the despatch of 
business, and in giving audience to appli- 
cants and suitors. He would then fre- 
quently exercise the office of arbitrator 
and peacemaker between contending 
parties, much after the manner of the 
primitive bishops. His well known 
wisdom and integrity were sufficient to 
give a conclusive sanction to his determi- 
nations, and many, who might otherwise 
have harassed each other with endless dis- 
cord and litigation, found at this fatherly 
tribunal speedy, impartial, and unchange- 
able justice. Towards nine in the evening, 
he was accustomed to call his domestics 
before him to examine them as to the 
manner in which each of them had passed 
the day, and to administer commendation, 
reproof, or admonition, as the occasion 
might require. It is related that one of 
these domestics, who had entered into 
another service after Jewel’s death, and 
had been there guilty of some crime which 
brought him to the gallows; lamented 
bitterly that he had forgotten the pious 
and salutary counsels which he daily re- 
ceived from his former master; and add- 
ing that, if the Bishop had lived, he should 
never have come to so ignominious an 
end. Having thus fulfilled the duties of 
the day, the Bishop closed it, as he had 
begun it, with prayer, and passed the re- 
mainder of his waking hours in his study. 
When he retired to bed, some one of his 
attendants read aloud to him, till his mind 
was composed, and then, commending 
himself to the protection of his Lord and 
Saviour, he went to rest. Of his mental 
powers and attainments, he has left an 
imperishable monument in his published 
works. One faculty he possessed in 
extraordinary perfection. His memory 
was so retentive, that his intellectual 
stores were scarcely liable to the usual 
waste of which other men are constantly 
complaining. He seems also to have been 
in possession of some artificial method by 
which the native capacity was prodigiously 
strengthened and confirmed, and he is 
said to have communicated the secret to 
his tutor, Dr. Parkhurst. Several instances 
have been recorded, illustrating the extra- 
ordinary success with which he had em- 
ployed this judicious discipline. He was 
once put to the test by John Hooper, the 
martyr Bishop of Gloucester ; who pre- 
sented him with a list of 40 Welsh and 
Irish words. Having read these over 


twice or three times, Jewel went aside ; 
and, after a short recollection, repeated 
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them backwards and forwards precisely 
in the order in which they were set down. 
He performed a similar feat, in the pre- 
sence of the Lord Keeper Bacon, with 
ten lines of the paraphrase of Erasmus. 
Greater prodigies than these have doubt. 
less been related of other persons ; but 
these are sufficient to shew the industry 
with which he laboured to cultivate the 
abilities bestowed on him by nature; and, 
that no expedient might be wanting to 
the perfect exercise and application of his 
powers, he was in the habit of making 
vast collections in his common place 
books. These continually accumulating 
treasures, he rendered easily accessible to 
himself, by means of short but well di- 
gested indexes, which however were drawn 
up in a brief character, of his own con- 
trivance, and intelligible only to himself. 
Besides these adversaria, he kept a 
regular diary, in which he noted every- 
thing which he heard or saw, that ap- 
peared to him worthy of remembering. 
* * * Of his familiar acquaintance with 
the classical tongues, it can be scarcely 
necessary to speak. His knowledge of 
Latin was consummate. His youth was 
in great measure devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of a perfect style in that language. 
Cicero was the model he proposed to 
himself in prose ; and such was his admi- 
ration of Horace, that he not only learned 
him by heart, but he is said to have il- 
lustrated his writings by a copious com- 
mentary. It will have been collected 
from the foregoing narrative, that the 
period of his exile was not with him an 
interval of sluggish dejection. On the 
contrary, it was rather like a migration 
to another university. The time which 
he passed with Peter Martyr and the other 
worthies of Zurich, was only a season 
which helped to bring onhis knowledgeand 
his talents, to their full and vigorous 
maturity. Such was the life of Bishop 
Jewel,’ &c. 


There are some other subjects in this 
excellent little volume, which we should 
have liked to have brought forward, 
and given the author’s sentiments, as 
that on the separation of the Church 
of England from that of Rome, and of 
Jewel’s controversy with Harding ; but 
we have gone to the extreme of our 
limits, and must refer to those original 
pages, which have already furnished 
our own with so much interesting and 
instructive matter. 





Comic Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. 
By James Smith, Esq. 2 vols. 1841. 

IN all productions of wit and 
humour, there must be some false fire 
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amidst coruscations of real splendour ; 
all is not gold that glitters; if one 
pun in ten is good, it is sufficient to 
cover the defects of the rest. The 
Latin epigramatist says, Matho wanted 
to say all good things; his advice to 
bring about this desired effect, was to 
say some good, some indifferent, and 
some bad, and for divers reasons, the 
advice of Martial was well founded. 
The present volumes , which are formed 
of a collection of writings in prose and 
verse by a very witty, agreeable, and 
amiable man, are not exempt from the 
character we gave of other works of 
the same kind; some are very clever 
and amusing, and show singular 
talent. Some please for a single read- 
ing; and in some we confess we see 
little to admire or applaud. A very 
pleasing piece of biography is pre- 
fixed by the author’s brother, which 
includes, what to us has formed the 
most interesting part of the whole 
production,—the letters of the author, 
and accordingly we shall give a few 
extracts from these. 


‘“* T dined yesterday at house, where 
the Countess Giuccioli is on a visit. She 
is much improved in her English. When 
we rejoined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, coffee was introduced, and several 
little tottering daddy-long-leg tables were 
set out, whereon to deposit our cups. 
I and Madame G— had a table between 
us. I then ventured to touch on Lord 
Byron; the subject evidently interested 
her; I repeated several passages from 
Childe Harold, with which she seemed 
quite familiar. She then asked me to 
give her some of my imitations of him 
from the Rejected Addresses. These she 
did not seem quite so well to comprehend. 
I told her all I knew of him before he 
went abroad, to which, like Desdemona, 
she did seriously incline. Bysshe Shelley 
she denominates a good man. Leigh 
Hunt’s name she pronounces Leg Honte. 
With tears in her eyes, she then descanted 
upon the merits and failings of the de- 
parted. When any sudden pause took 
place at the conversation of the other 
tables, she, evidently not wishing to be 
overheard, said, Bai an bai (by and 
by); and when the general buz_ re- 
commenced, she resumed the thread of 
her narrative. Shelley disliked his Don 
Juan, said I, and begged him to leave it 
off, calling it a Grub Street poem.—A 
what? she said, what do you mean by 
Grub Street? I then explained to her 
the locality of that venerable haunt of the 





muses, in the days of Pope and Swift, 
by a quotation from myself: 


“A spot near Cripplegate extends, 

Grub Street ’tis called, the modern Pindus ; 
Where, (not that bards are never friends,) 

Bards might shake hands from adverse 

windows.”? 

‘When he dined with me,’ the countess 
said, ‘he ate no meat. Still haunted by a 
dread of growing fat, he very much injured 
his own health; yet his figure notwith- 
standing grew larger. Oh! he was very 
handsome ! beautiful eyes and eyelashes, 
and such a spiritual expression of counte- 
nance! I had occasion to go to Ravenna 
upon some family business. We settled 
that he should not accompany me: at that 
time several people were plaguing him to 
go into Greece. Ah! he said, in a spor- 
tive manner, let fourteen captains come 
and ask me to go, and I will.—Well! 
fourteen captains came to him and said, 
here we are, will you now go? He 
was ashamed to say he had only been 
joking, (you know how fond he was of 
saying things in that light joking sort of 
way,) so it ended in his undertaking to 
go. He said tome, While you are at 
Ravenna I will go to Greece, and we 
shall meet again when we both return. 
God however, he dispose of it otherwise. 
He was not well when he sat out. In 
Greece they wanted to bleed him; he 
would not be bled and so he die!’ The 
countess paused, evidently much affected. 
JT said nothing for a minute or two, and 
then observed that I had read and heard 
much upon the subject she had been 
discussing, but that I did not know how 
she and Lord Byron first became ac- 
quainted. She looked at me a moment 
as if wondering at my audacity, and then 
said with a good-humoured smile, ‘ Well ! 
I will tell you. Iwas one day’—but here 
the drawing-room door opened, and some 
Frenchman with a foreign order was an- 
nounced, The lady repeated her Bai 
an bai, sotto voce; but unfortunately 
that bai an bai never arrived. The 
sage ae unluckily knew the countess ; 
he therefore planted himself in a chair 
behind her, and held her ever and anon 
in a common-place kind of conversation 
during the remainder of the evening. 
Count D’Orsuy set me down in Craven 
Street. ‘ What was all that M. Giuccioli 
was saying to you just now?’ he inquired. 
‘ She was telling me, her apartments are 
in the Rue de Rivoli, and that if I visited 
the French capital, she hoped I would not, 
forget her address.’ ‘ What! it took her 
all that time to say that! Ah! Smeeth, 
you old humbug! that won’t do,’ &c. 


‘*T dined yesterday at Murray’s. Moore 
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was very pleasant, although not in good 
health. He said, his forte was music, 
and that he was no poet apart from that 
sensation. He talked of the different 
manner in which George the Fourth was 
received in Edinburgh and Dublin, con- 
trasting the dignity of the former with the 
servility of the latter, and he said— 
‘The contrast rather makes me blush for 
my countrymen ! after all, the two modes 
of reception are merely constitutional. 
The Scotch are naturally sedate, and the 
Irish extravagant. Lockhart says, the 
last are all mad, more or less.’ ’’ 


In the following letter, he gives an 
amusing account of his every-day 
life. 


‘« Let me enlighten you, as to the general 
disposal of my time. I breakfast at nine 
with a mind undisturbed by matters of 
business ; I then write to you, or to some 
editor, and then read till three o’clock. I 
then walk to the Union Club, read the 
journals, hear Lord Jobn Russell deitied 
or diablerized, (that word is not a bad 
coinage), do. the same with Sir Robert 
Peel or the Duke of Wellington, and then 
join a knot of conversationists, by the fire, 
till six o’clock, consisting of lawyers, 
‘merchants, members of parliament, and 
gentlemen at large. We then and there 
discuss the 3 per cent. consols. (some 
of us preferring Dutch 23 per cent.) 
and speculate upon the probable size, 
shape, and cost of the New Exchange. 
If Lady Harrington happen to drive past 
our own window in her landau, we compare 
her equipage to the Algerine Ambassa- 
dor; and when politics happen to be dis- 
cussed, rally Whigs, Radicals, and Con- 
servatives, alternately, but never seriously, 
such subjects having a tendency to create 
acrimony. At six the room begins to be 
deserted; wherefore I adjourn to the 
dining room, and, gravely looking over 
the bill of fare, exclaim to the waiter, 
* Haunch of mutton andapple tarts.’ These 
viands despatched with the accompanying 
liquids and water, I mount upward to the 
library ; take a book and my seat in the 
arm chair, and read till nine. Then call 
for a cup of coffee and a biscuit, resume 
my book till eleven, afterwards return 
home to bed. If I have any book here, 
which particularly excites my attention, 
I place my lamp on a table by my bed- 
side, and read in bed until twelve. No 
danger of ignition, my lamp being quite 
safe, and my curtains moreen. Thus 


ends this strange eventful history, &c.” 
‘¢I dined yesterday with E. L. Bulwer 
at his new residence in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, a splendidly and classi- 
cally fitted up mansion. 


One of the 
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drawing rooms is a fac-simile of a chamber 
which our host visited at Pompeii. Vases, 
candelabra, chairs, tables to correspond, 
He lighted a perfumed pastille modelled 
from Vesuvius. As soon as the cone of 
the mountain began to blaze, I found my- 
self an inhabitant of the devoted city ; and 
as Pliny the elder, thus addressed Bulwer, ' 
my supposed nephew—‘ Our fate is ac- 
complished, nephew! Hand me yonder 
volume! I shall die as a student in my 
vocation. Do you then hasten to take 
refuge on board the fleet at Misenum ; 
yonder cloud of hot ashes chides thy 
longer delay. Feel no alarm for me— 
I shall live in story. The author of 
Pelham will rescue my name from oblivion.’ 
Pliny the younger made me a low bow,” 
&e. 


“When George the Third was per- 
plexed by any intrigue at Windsor Castle, 
he used to say—Well, I’ll go and ask 
Lady Harrington ; she is sure to tell me 
the truth.’ 


“‘T dined on Saturday with The 
gorgeous pictures did not of course please 
me, who am _ above _ characterized 
as disliking gaudy and showy colours. 
The M. P. presently remarked, that such 
furniture is all right in an old baronial 
hall, but to encounter it in a small house in 
a London street, is too startling a tran- 
sition. The inner drawing-room, fitted 
up from a model at Pompeii, is in more 
classical and therefore in better taste. 
Here are busts of Hebe, Laura, Petrarch, 
Dante, and other worthies. Laura like 
our Queen,’’ &c. 


“TI don’t fancy Painters. General 
Phipps used to have them much at his 
table. He once asked me if I liked to 
meet them. Ianswered no! I know no- 
thing in their way, and they know no- 
thing out of it.’’ 


‘‘This culinary image reminds me of 
an anecdote. Lord Hertford, Croker, and 
myself were at an exhibition of pictures: 
one of them, a domestic scene, I think by 
Mulready, represented a husband carving 
a boiled leg of mutton. The orifice dis- 
played the meat red and raw, and the 
husband was looking at his wife, with a 
countenance of anger and disappoint- 
ment. ‘That fellow is a fool,’ said Lord 
Hertford, ‘he does not see what an ex- 
cellent brotl he may have.’ ”’ 


“ Dr. Paris has just been with me. Pulse 
languid. He has prescribed a tonic: he 
talked of the folly of patients prescribing 
for themselves, and quoted a fable of 
Camerarius. An ass laden with salt was 
crossing a brook. The water diluted the 
salt and lightened the burden. He com- 
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municated his discovery to a brother 
donkey laden with wool.. The latter tried 
the same experiment, and found his load 
double his weight.’’ 





‘¢ Our dinner party yesterday at H 8 
chambers was very lively. Mrs. was 
dressed in pink, with a black lace veil. 
Her hair smoothed, with a knot behind, 
and a string of small pearls across her 
forehead. H was the lion of the 
dinner table, whereupon I, like Addison, 
did maintain my dignity by a stiff silence. 
An opportunity for abon mot, however, 
occurred, which I had not virtue sufficient 
to resist. Lord L—— mentioned that 
an old lady, an acquaintance of his, kept 
her books in detached bookcases, the 
male authors in one, and the female 
in another. I said, I suppose her reasons 
were, she did not wish to increase her 
library.” 








‘*We once had a dinner party at 
Mathews’s, Young the actor making one ; 
I observed how odd it was that the great 
satirist of Rome should be Juvenal, 
and the great satirist of England, should 
be Young. Yes, said Hook, and there is 
a man at table who is Young and not 
Juvenile. This of course overstepped my 
conceit, and set the table in a roar,” &c. 


‘‘ Did I ever tell you of Lord Essex 
keeping a portrait of a lady in his bed- 
room, always covered by a curtain of 
green silk. On one of my visits to Cashio- 
bury, when the family were at church, I 
stole into that apartment and laid bare the 
mystery. Nothing equal to it in the 
mysteries of Udolpho. I met at a dinner 
party yesterday, the intimate friend of 
the late Lady Essex. That lady, a few 
days before her death, made my informant 
read to her all the love letters written to 
her in the days of courtship by her sub- 
sequently alienated lord. What a mourn- 
ful retrospect! I knew her a few years 
before their separation. Good humoured, 
fat, elderly, and deaf. I remember their 
joint portraits in the exhibition. ‘‘ Sic 
transit gloria amoris.”’ 


I have found out a blunder in Shake- 
speare ! Hamlet writes to Ophelia thus : 


Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the earth doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love. 


He means to state a series of self-evident 
propositions. But to doubt the truth 
to be a liar is the very reverse of this. 
He should have said, ‘ Believe truth to be 
aliar.’. This may possibly have been hit 


on by some of the commentators, but I 
am not aware of it.* 


‘*Did I tell you of a pun of mine 
upon who since the obtaining his 
pension, has ceased to write, viz. that he 
was a pen-shunner ? Not so very bad: tell 
this to your husband. Count D’Orsay 
called on me yesterday. The mixture of 
gaiety and good sense in his conversation, 
makes him always most acceptable to 
me,’”’ &c. 


‘Dignum made an odd mistake one 
night at supper at Vauxhall. The mention 
of the waiters reminds me of the fact. 
One of the party, enlivened by arrack, 
gave the following toast: ‘ A speedy death 
to all who hate us.’ Dignum filled his 
glass, and exclaimed. ‘ With all my 
heart—a speedy death to all the waiters.’ 


We must end with the following 
jeu desprit. 





SLAVERY. 
An Impromptu, written at Gore House, 


Mild Wilberforce, by all beloved, 
Once owned this hallow’d spot ; 
Whose zealous eloquence improved 
The fetter’d Negro’s lot. 
Yet here still Slavery attacks 
Whom Blessington invites ; 
The chains from which he freed the 
Blacks, 
She fastens on the Whites. 


To an Actor. 


I venture this advice to U: 

On entering O P, mind your Q. 
Strive to X L, or men of spirit 

Will quickly W in merit. 

If these my hints are rightly prized, 
You’ll on your shoulders keep A Y Z. 


Written on Mr. Kemble’s double 
window in Russell Street. 


Rheumatic pains make Kemble halt, 
He, fretting in amazement, 

To counteract the dire assault, 
Erects a double casement. 


Ah! who from fell disease can run ? 
With added ills he ’s troubled ; 
For when the glazier’s task is done, 
He finds his Panes are doubled. 


Il Paradiso Perduto di Giovanni Mil- 
ton, tradotto da Gaetano Polidori. 
Tom. III. (only 250 copies for sale.) 


IT would be very difficult to say, 
what poetry Milton most studied and 


* We doubt the correctness of this 
criticism.—Eb. 








treasured up to feed his imagination, 
and enrich his own productions. He 
read attentively, when young, our old 
Dramatic Poets, as may be seen by the 
style and language of Comus: and in 
his retirement at his father’s house in 
Hertfordshire, he appears to have 
made the Greek and Latin Masters of 
the Lyre quite familiar to him; and 
that he studied somewhat more deeply 
or critically than poets are used to do, 
the immortal language,—“‘ the langu- 
age of the Gods,””—we know, not only 
by the recondite learning, and remote 
allusions in his works, but by the 
evidence of some books which we have 
seen, that had belonged to him. Asa 
mere grammatical and critical scholar, 
as a ‘‘word-catcher,”’ an ‘‘ aucepssylla- 
barum,” Milton might have been ex- 
celled by some of his contemporaries ; 
but as a poetical scholar, as one who 
imbibed the spirit, felt the genius, and 
could transfuse the inspiration he drew 
from others into his own creations, 
yet retaining the dignity of his own 
original powers ;—as one who could 
study the poets of Greece as ascholar, 
look up to them as an admirer, and 
then emulate them as a rival,—in this 
Milton in hisownagehad none to equal 
or approach him. In the minds 
of many, learning comes and goes, 
and seems like some foreign material, 
never to be incorporated with the vein 
of native thought: it is like a dress 
that may be worn and put aside ; it 
occupies only a particular portion 
or chamber of the mind; but the 
extensive learning of Milton was 
wrought into the very texture of his 
thoughts and language; and gave a 
character to his writings more peculiar, 
more individual, than that of any other 
of our poets ; for this reason, his vast 
erudition never encumbers or over- 
shadows or oppresses him. He ap- 
pears, indeed, in the field of poetry, 
always in strong and mailed armour, 
but it is polished into brightness, and 
adorned with jewels of exquisite beauty 
and lustre. In our opinion, the learned 
allusions of Milton act most power- 
fully on the imagination; and even 
Geography with him is the handmaid 
of Fancy. Among his wide and al- 
most unlimited researches into the 
different creations of the poetic talent, 
Milton not only did not overlook, but 
esteemed in the highest degree, the 
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noble poems that appeared in such 
brilliant succession in that chosen 
country that seems consecrated to every 
walk of art, as it is endowed with every 
natural beauty. That song that had 
charmed the ear of the second Cesar, 
and which had celebrated the founder 
of his race, and the rise and glories of 
his country, had indeed long slept in 
the poet’s tomb: but after a gloomy 
interval of silence and darkness, there 
arose in modern Italy a brotherhood of 
poets, in some qualities unexcelled, in 
some unrivalled, by those of any age 
or anyland. Howthose “‘ Tuscan Airs” 
were admired by the English Poet, 
how deeply he felt the beauty of the 
thoughts, and studied the refined 
elegance of the language, is known 
from his own confession. And bya 
kind of poetical justice, in the present 
volume, M. Polidori is paying back 
the favour conferred, and giving to his 
countrymen the noble present of a 
Song once confined to its own remote 
and unfrequented shores; but which 
was ever filled with echoes of strains 
native to their ears, ang which had 
built up for them a renown, that 
seems liable neither to change nor 
decay. We may also say, that in 
giving this correct and elegant version 
of a great English Poet into his own 
language, M. Polidori has not been 
unmindful that he has been gratefully 
tepaying the successful labours of 
some of our countrymen, who have 
made the names of Petrarch and 
Dante, Tasso and Ariosto, familiar as 
*‘household words,” and given as 
adequate a view of their excellences 
and beauties, as translation can impart. 
In his Preface, M. Polidori enlarges 
with discrimination and taste on the 
genius of his original; and states the 
reasons that induced him to give a 
new translation. He mentions the 
passages which the commentators on 
Milton had pointed out as taken from 
Tasso, &c., and he adds, 

‘*Milton era talmente imbevuto di 
poesia Italiana, che forseseza pur pensairv, 
gli veniva fatto di modellare a suo modo 
quei passiche hanno correlezioneconalcune 
dei nostri Poeti. Cosi, per servirmi d’ un 
esempio non avvertito dai suoi commen- 
tatori, allor che pose in bocca a Satanno 
quel famoso verso, 

‘ Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven. ’ 
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egli ebbe certo in mente i seguente versi 
dell’Adamo dell’Andrieni, atto iv. sc. 2. 
*Stiam par roi nell’ inferno 
Porch’ e maggior contento 
Vivire in liberta tutti damnati 
Che sudditi beati.”’ 


But whether both Poets have not 
taken this sentiment from some older 
writer, we think may be questioned ; 
thoughcertainly Milton’s obligationsto 
the Adamo have been generally admit- 
ted. 
[t only now remains for us to give 
a few specimens of a translation that 
appears to us to be executed both with 
fidelity and poetical spirit. Let us 
give the speech of Satan in the first 
book, viz. 
La regione @ questa, il clima, il suolo 
Questo, disse l’Arcangelo perduto, 
Questa é@ la sede che pel ciel si deve 
Da noi cambiar? questa lugubre e tetra 
Oscurita per la celeste luce ? 
Ma cio sia pur, poiché colui che adesso 
E sovran, pud disporre ¢ quante fia 
Giusto ordinar? Meglio staremo noi 
Quanto da lui pit lungi, poiché uguale 
Lo fe ragione, e degli uguali forza 
Lo rese superioy. Campi beati 
Ove letizia eterna alberga, addio. 
Salve, orror, salve inabissato mondo ; 
E tu pid cupo € pid profondo inferno, 
Il tuo novello possessore accogli 
Che per loco o per tempo, alma ti reca 
Non cambievole mai, L’alma a se stessa 
FE’ albergo, e ciel puo farsi dell’ inferno 
Ed inferno del ciel. Che monta il dove, 
S’io son l’istesso e quel ch’ essere io debbo ? 
Solo inferiore a lui perché pid grande 
La folgore lo fe. Qui almeno noi 
Godrem la liberta. L’Onnipotente 
Tali non costrui questi edifizi 
Ch’ei ci possa invidiar, né fiach’ espulsi 
Quinci siamo da lui: regno sicuro 
Qui aver potremo, e a mio parer, l’impero 
D’ambizione @ degno oggetto, ancora 
Che in inferno s’ imperi: assai piu vale 
Regno infernal che celestial servaggio. 
Ma perché lasciam noi che i nostri fidi 
Amici ed i compagni ei partigiani 
Della nostra rovina, stupefatti 
Giaccian posti in oblio nell’ igneo golfo, 
E non gli convochiamo a prender parte 
Con noi di questo sventurato loco, 
O con unite forze ad esperienza 
Novella far di quanto in ciel per noi 
Racyuistar puossi, o perder nell’ inferno ? 
Let us now take a passage of a 
different kind: that passage in the 
fourth book, with imagery so poetical, 
and expression so picturesque and 
refined. ‘To whom thus Eve, with 
perfect beauty adorned.”’ (iv. 634.) 
Gent. Maga. Vou. XVI. 
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Cui Eva, adorna di belta perfetta, 

Cosi rispose ; A te da cui fui tratta, 

A te ch’ arbitro sei del mio volere, 

In silenzio obbedisco. E ta di Dio 

Il comando, ed @ Iddio la legge tua ; 

Tu sei la mia; pit oltre il non sapere, 

E il saper pit felice della donna 

Ed il suo vanto. Teco conversando, 
Dimentico ogni tempo : ogni stagione 
Ed i lor vari cangiamenti, al pari 

Son gratiame. Dolce 2 per me I’ auretta 
Mattinal, dolce il sorger dell’ aurora 
Coll’ incantevol gorgheggiar dei primi 
Destati augelli. Il sole mi diletta 
Quando da prima spande gli splendenti 
Suoi rai qui sopra il suolo, sopra l’erba, 
Sopra gli alberi, e i frutti, e sopra i fiori 
Che brillan di rugiada, e il fertil suolo, 
Che dolce olezza dopo tenue pioggia ; 
Della grata e piacevol sera é do!ce 

L’ avvicinarsi, e poi la taciturna 

Notte con questo suo solenne augello, 

E la luna si bella e quelle gemme 
Celestiali che le fan corteggio ; 

Ma ne |’ auretta mattina!, né il primo 
Gorgheggiar degli augelli e il sol nascente 
Che questa terra deliziosa irradia ; 

L’ erba, gli alberi, i frutti, i fior brillanti 
Di rugiada, ne dopo moderata 

Pioggia fragranza, ne l’aviccinarsi 

Soave e dilettevol della sera; 

Non la quieta notte e questo suo 

Solenne augello ; non il diportarmi 

Al chiaror della luna e delle stelle 
Scintillanti, mi pergono dolcezza 

Senza dite. Ma perche queste sono 
Tutta notte splendenti, e per chi mai 

Tal magnifica vista allor che tutti 7; 
Son gli occhi dei viventi in sonno immerst ?”’ 


We must express our opinion that 
M. Polidori has in this translation 
executed a work of great difficulty, 
requiring very considerable qualifica- 
tions. We think that the structure of 
his verse, his pauses, his plain but 
elevated language, are Miltonic. In 
particular passages, where the expres- 
sion is highly poetical and idiomatic, 
the translator has succeeded in the 
variation he has given suitable to his 
own language, as lib. ix. 395. 

“ To live in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove.” 
This is given : 
* Ne ancora di Proserpina per Giove 
Grave il sen si sentiva.” 
In the following line, iv. 299,— 


* L’un pel suo 
Dio solamente, e l’altra pel suo dio 
E per l’uomo puranche,”’ 


the Translator seems to have followed, 
not the common reading, 
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* He for God only; she for God ‘in’ him,” 


but the reading proposed by some, 
**and him.” 

In lib. v. 711, the construction in 
the original is figurative and poetical : 
‘Meanwhile the eternal eye,” &c. ; 
“And smiling, ‘to his only son thus 
said.’”’ The Translator has added to 
the original ‘‘ E col sorriso sulle labra,”” 
which we do not approve, as adding 
unnecessarily to the somewhat strong- 
ly marked and mixed metaphorical ex- 
pression. In lib. iv. 520, the following 
lines seem not so closely rendered as 
usual, and somewhat weakened : 

“ Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 
So all, ere day spring, under conscious night, 
Secret they finish’d, and in order set, 
With silent circumspection unespied.”’ 
*‘ Ed altri fero 
Provisioni de porose canne 
Ad arder proprie e a mantenersi accese 
I lor tubi a incendiare al primo tocco.”’ 
Lib. vi. 868 : 
* Hell saw Heaven ruising from Heaven,” 


could not, perhaps, be better trans- 
lated than it is: 

“ E viden il Ciel precipita del Cielo.” &c. 

In lib. ix. 845, 

** Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill, 
Misgave him; he the falt’ring measure felt,” 
the Translator seems (with others) to 
have felt the obscurity of the image 
(which we think to mean ‘‘the mea- 
sure of his promised joy and solace, he 
felt not to be full,* but faltering, 
failing or defective) ; accordingly, he 
has given, as it were, the meaning, 
relinquishing altogether the metaphor. 
** Tl cor presago d’avventure avverse 
Titubante sentiva, ed agitato 

Da palpiti, ora celeri, ed or lenti.”” 

The last passage that we have room 
to give is one of a construction some- 
what inverted and difficult. P. L. xii. 
408. 
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* Proclaiming life to all who shall believe 
In his redemption ; and that his obedience, 
Imputed, becomes theirs by faith—his merits, 
To save them, not their own, though legal 

works.”’ 

* Proclamando 

Vita a tutti color che crederanno 
Nella sua redenzion; che loro merto 
Per fe divien l’obbedienza sua, 
E pe’ suoi merti e non per le loro opre, 
Sebben sienoa seconda della legge, 
Salvi saran.”’ 


This is well rendered and faithfully, 
with the exception of the words “‘ che 
loro merto,”’ which are not in the ori- 
ginal, and which expression Milton 
would not have used, or thought theo- 
logically correct. 

It would be a great pleasure to us, if 
we had more leisure, and could allow 
more space, to enlarge on the sub. 
stantial excellences of this translation, 
which we have compared in very nu- 
merous passages with the original, 
and especially with those which in 
Milton were remarkable for some pe- 
culiar delicacy and refinement of ex- 
pression; and we have been satisfied 
and pleased in almost all cases with 
the success of the Translator; and we 
think by the execution of this work 
(one, we repeat, of a very arduous 
nature,) that M. Polidori has earned 
the thanks and gratitude both of his 
own countrymen and of ours. 


Discretionary Power exemplified from the 
Minutes of the late Incorporation of 
the Hundred of Wangford, ina Let- 
ter to E. Tarleton, Esq. .By the Rey, 
S. Sandby. 


THE question considered in this 
able and well-reasoned Letter, is that 
which turns on ‘‘ Whether the prohi- 
bition of out-door relief to able-bodied 
men, between 16 and 60 years of age, 
while they and their families are all of 








* We find in the MS. Journal of our late friend Mr. Green, of Ipswich, the fol- 
lowing note on this passage: ‘‘ ‘ He the faltering measure felt.’ Adam secretly felt 
some symptoms of the great change impressed on nature by Eve’s transgression. . . . 
Lord Chedworth perfectly agreed with me in the correctness of my interpretation, and 
said that was the meaning he wished to annex to it.”——-But see Hume’s note in 


Todd’s edition. 


And after all, it is a passage of difficult solution, so that we cannot 


feel sure of the correctness of the interpretations given above ; and perhaps Hume’s is 
the explanation that will be more generally admitted: “ He felt his heart keep not 
true time ; he felt the false and intermitting measure; the natural description of our 
mind's foreboding ill, by the unequal beatings of the heart and pulse,’’—~‘ faltering 
measure’’ thus standing for ‘‘ defective metre, or tune.”-—Ed, 
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sound mind, and in good health, 
should be rescinded.’’ This being one 
of the branches or portions of the 
general Poor Law that has come most 
under discussion with those that have 
studied the Law, and which has been 
most objected to by those that live 
under its operation. Mr. Sandby has 
been known as the very active and able 
chairman of the Wangford Union, and 
his opinion on this, and on all other 
parts of the Poor Law, is well worthy 
of respectful consideration. 

Mr. Sandby commences his pam- 
phiet by giving at once the full result of 
his opinion: ‘‘ The prohibitory order 
has operated, in our Union, in sucha 
manner as all the true friends of the 
Poor could have wished.” And he fur- 
ther states, that, though the last winter 
was very severe, he has no reason to 
believe that the privations of the in- 
dustrious classes were in any great 
degree aggravated by the restrictions in 
question. He says, 


‘*Wherethe prohibitory order seemed at 
first view to work with injurious strict- 
ness, in the end it was remedied by a spi- 
tit of active, inquiring charity, which 
would not have been called forth under 
the unsatisfactory state of the old Law.’’ 


Having a conviction thus firm of the 
soundness of this portion of the gene- 
ral Law, and knowing the means 
which can be called forth successfully 
to alleviate any particular cases of ur- 
gent distress, Mr. Sandby unhesitat- 
ingly states, that he should consider 
‘*a revocation of this protection a 
great calamity :’’ for 


** The stability of the prohibitory order 
acts with the happiest effect upon the 
farmer, the labourer, and the public ; and 
increased employment, increased industry, 
and increased charity, go hand in hand 
in raising the character, and relieving the 
wants, of every virtuous family that falls 
into distress.’” 


Mr. Sandby then shows, that under 
this order, admission into the work- 
house acts as a protection to the la- 
bourer, through the motive of self-in- 
terest to the employer; and this he 
shows in the case of the partially dis- 
abled, who, he considers would be bet- 
ter maintained altogether on the rates, 
or altogether off, than in the uncertain 
manner they are now. 

Mr. Sandby next takes a view of 
the effect of a discretionary power on 


the Board of Guardians ; and this is a 
very conclusive and satisfactory part 
of hisargument, which he has mostfully 
developed, in proving, 


“ That local authorities (such as guar- 
dians are), that are open to the influences 
of intimidation, favouritism, a vicious love 
of popularity, or the excited feelings of 
the moment (to say nothing of their utter 
ignorance of great principles,) are most 
unfit depositaries of a power, in the discre- 
tionary exercise of which the permanent 
well-being of the labouring classes may be 
placed in jeopardy, for the sake of a mere 
temporary advantage.” 


In answer to those who might urge 
the stringency and severity of the 
prohibitory clause under the new Law, 
Mr, Sandby brings forward a state- 
ment of the rules of the workhouse 
system in 1767, among which is the 
following :—‘* No pension (é. e. out- 
relief) shall be allowed out of the 
house unless in cases of extreme ne- 
cessity, and at the discretion of the 
Committee.” Rule X.—Thus, if the 
prohibitory Law is hard now, it was 
harder formerly ; and, at any rate, it 
cannot be condemned as both oppres- 
sive and new. Again, Mr. Sandby 
shows how, under the old Law, the 
pauper was let out by the Corporation, 
nol receiving the value of his labour 
himself, but his wages being paid to 
the governors of the workhouse. Mr, 
Sandby justly observes, that 


‘“‘It is to be wished the opponents 
of the present Law would compare it with 
this former state of things, when such 
hardships were endured by the slave-poor, 
and such outrages on all rights freely 
committed. Indeed, the effect that such 
a vicious law must have had on the feel- 
ings, conduct, and character of the la- 
bouring classes, is frightful to contem- 
plate. For about thirty years after the 
institution of the workhouse system, it 
appears that the Law was conducted on 
principles very severe, far more severe 
than that now acted on: but about that 
time (i. e. 1795,) a new principle was ad- 
mitted, and great changes introduced, 
when an Act (justly called by our author 
fatal) was introduced, empowering the 
overseers and justices of the peace, ‘ oc- 
casionally, at their proper discretion,’ and 
‘under certain circumstances of tempo- 
rary distress,’ to order relief to the able- 
bodied at their own homes.”’ 


Mr. Sandby then shows, that in 
consequence of this Law the local 
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authorities met, ordered-an attendance 
of the overseers of different parishes, 
heard their report on the state of the 
poor, and found as the result of their 
inquiries, that ‘‘ the poor are relieved 
by private donations and voluntary 
subscriptions ;”’ ‘‘ that they had made 
no complaint, nor, indeed, had cause 
for any; by reason, that their masters 
grant them certain indulgences or ad- 
vantages, in selling them corn at a re- 
duced price, or by advanced wages.”’ 
This is an important fact, because it 
includes within itself a general prin- 
ciple of the soundest nature, and of 
universalapplication. That, even under 
circumstances of pressure, and in 
seasons of difficulty, what is defec- 
tive will be supplied, and what is ad- 
verse remedied, more surely by the ac- 
tion of natural causes, and through the 
supply of natural channels, than by 
a change in the principles of the Law, 
by calling in extraordinary remedies, 
and granting discretionary powers 
without sufficient safeguards to bind 
and control their exercise. On the 
practical mischiefs which followed, 
we must refer to Mr. Sandby’s pages, 
as we have not room for the details; 
but never, surely, were the mis- 
chiefs of discretionary power shown 
in higher and more glaring colours; 
when we find magistrates rescinding 
their own decrees ; and wholesome re- 
strictions rapidly dissolved and de- 
stroyed under the influence of the ab- 
surd law to which they were attached, 
and which they were intended to mo- 
dify and guard. The consequence was, 
that parishes where no previous com- 
plaint had been made, became pau- 
perized, and that allowances granted 
during the severity of winter were con- 
tinued through thesummer months; the 
scale ofallowance wasraised, pecuniary 
embarrassments followed, the legal sum 
raised for the relief of the poor was 
found inadequate, and a resolution 
made that a Bill should be brought into 
Parliament, to enable the guardians to 
levyalarger amount. Andsoon, down 
a fearful gulf of mistaken prodigality, 
went the resources of the country 
from 1812 to 1834, while pauperism 
spread like a foul distemper over 
ruined farmers, uncultivated lands, 
disorganized societies, and legislators 
unable to suggest remedies for the 
evil. The men would not work, and 
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the tenants could not pay. Mr. Sandby 
gives a table of overseers’ bills, begin- 
niog in 1793, and amounting in the four 
quarters of that year to £186. 13s. 9d., 
and ending 1833, by which time two 
quarters only had swelled to £3305. 
15s. 74d., the amount of the other two 
not being known. 

The unhappy result of these very 
important calculations and statements 
has arisen, Mr. S. justly observes, 
from local authorities, as magistrates, 
possessing a supreme jurisdiction over 
the amount and management of the re- 
sources received for the relief of the 
poor, and the necessity of a superin- 
tending and commanding Central 
Board. Mr. Sandby is not unaware 
of the disadvantages of unmixed 
centralization, such as existsin France ; - 
but he also knows, and has pointed 
out, the evils that certainly flow from a 
local power, either regardless of fixed 
principles, or too weak to carry them 
into effect. Mr. Sandby urges on 
the attention of the local boards, the 
great advantages which they derive 
from the Central Commission, and the 
strength and moral power imparted to 
them by it; and lastly, he eulogises 
the talents, knowledge, and conduct 
of the Commissioners. On the whole, 
we consider this to be a very able and 
luminous statement of the important 
subject under discussion; we think 
Mr. Sandby has fully proved the sound- 
ness of his views, and has carefully 
grounded them on his own experience ; 
and we have no doubt of the im- 
pression that his reasonings will 
make on the minds of the public, when 
the subject again is brought under dis- 
cussion. How much better, says a 
female friend of ours, who is now 
looking over our writing, for a clergy- 
man thus to dedicate his time and 
talents to the service of the public, 
and the welfare of those under him, 
than to be taking. summer trips to 
Edinburgh, or spend the autumnal 
days in promenades on Yarmouth 
jetty ! 





An Argument for the Greek Origin of 
the Monogram IHS. Read before the 
Cambridge Camden Society May 25, 
1841. 8vo. pp. 27. 


IF it had been our business to select 
the motto for this Essay, we should 
have taken the terse and pertinent as- 
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sertion of the lexicographer Minsheu 
(quoted in p. 25), ‘Jesus, abbreviate 
Ihs. Qui non norunt literas Grecas, 
putant H esse Latinum.” The appli- 
cation of which to the present state of 
the same error may be nearly as briefly 
expressed,—that those who are un- 
acquainted with ancient inscriptions 
ignorantly suppose that the letters 
IHS are Latin initials, whereas they 
are actually an abbreviated form of the 
Saviour’s name in the orthography of 
the Greek Gospels. The error is one 
which even the learned in Greek may 
have adopted, though no one conver- 
sant with ancient manuscripts or in- 
scriptions could considerately retain it. 
The name of bs’, as there found, 
was no enigma or hieroglyphic, nor 
was it even a “‘ monogram,” which is a 
character compounded of several let- 
ters,* but merely a word contracted, as 
it was usual to contract all words. In the 
same manner, the name Christus was 
written, with all its inflexions of case, 
Xp’s, Xp’i, Xp’o, Xp’m, and Xp’e, 
the Greek forms of the letters being re- 
tained. So also Swrnpos was contracted 
into Zps, and the Latin Spiritus sanc- 
tus into Sps scs. In Greek manu- 
scripts and medals the Saviour’s names 
are frequently still further contracted, 
into IS XS; and 1V XV for the geni- 
tive Invov Xpiorov. (p. 25.) 

We think that the origin of the 
contracted form assumed by the Holy 
Name scarcely requires a longer expla- 
nation than this. That in former times 
it had not the obscurity of initials or 
of a monogram, is proved by the h 
being also used in writing Jhesus and 
Jhesu in English, But to those who 
require further evidence, all that has 
been accumulated by the writer of 
this essay will be overwhelming. 

We know that it is not without some 
occasion that the author requests in- 
dulgence for having undertaken an 
elaborate argument. upon a_ point 
which, as he allows, was never dis- 
puted by intelligent English antiqua- 
ries, inasmuch as we can testify to the 





* We know of no monogram of the 
name Jesus. That of Christus, formed 
of the combined X and P, is well known. 
There is also a monogram of the letters of 
the Holy Virgin’s name, MARIA, which 
is not uncommon in the backgrounds of 
painted windows, and similar situations. 
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surprise expressed by many of our 
friends when the Cambridge Camden 
Society announced a publication on a 
question in which all the evidence and 
all the practice, until a comparatively 
recent day, rested upon one side, and 
opposed to which there was nothing 
but a modern and fanciful, though 
widely-entertained conjecture. When, 
however, an error has become really 
popular, it is not the knowledge of the 
few, nor a few efforts upon their 
parts, that will dissipate the all-per- 
vading mist, or purify the contami- 
nated stream. The very fountains of 
knowledge are often corrupted in ele- 
mentary and educational books, whence 
are imbibed the earliest particles of 
information, and whence those who 
have themselves relinquished the ac- 
quisition for the diffusion of know- 
ledge, are still, in their own micro- 
cosms, engaged in propagating errors 
which have been convicted in the 
outer world. 

It may be thought that in these 
remarks we have used stronger expres- 
sions than the occasion required. We 
mean them, certainly, to bear a general 
rather than a particular application ; 
for, in the interpretations which have 
been given ¢ to the letters IHS, as 
initials, there has been nothing de- 
grading or inappropriate. Still, we 
hold that all truth is injured by the 
parasitical adhesion of legends or 
mysticism ; and we are sure that the 
purity of architecture and art, as well 
as of archeology and history,—and 
(may we add, without offence to our 
zealous renovators of ecclesiastical 
antiquities, of religion also,)—is best 
maintained by the simplicity of Truth, 
an unadorned and naked divinity, 
preferring siogle meanings to double, 
the natural to the symbolical, and facts, 
however plain and prosaic, to theories, 
be they ever so fanciful and ingenious, 





t In p. 5 of this essay is mentioned 
‘ the fact of this symbol [i. e. the letters] 
having been adopted as their peculiar 
badge by the order of Jesuits, and ex- 
plained by them as composed of the initial 
letters of IESUS HOMINUM SAL- 
VATOR.” We did not before know 
that the Jesuits were the authors of this 
interpretation, but thought that the usual 
interpretation of the “ initials’ on the 
Continent was In Hoc Signo. 
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We cannot conclude without re- 
marking two singular oversights in 
this pamphlet: 1. that the author 
continues to speak of the ‘“‘ monogram 
IHS,” and 2. that the printer, at the 
head of every page, has continued to 
punctuate the letters I.H.S. as ini- 
tials; as if to afford examples of the 
inveteracy of ancient error, and the 
necessity for its constant and vigilant 
refutation ; otherwise, it finds the very 
sentinels asleep. 


Collectanea Curiosa Antiqua Dunmonia, 
or an Essay on some Druidical 
Remains in Devon, and also on its 
noble ancient Camps and Circumval- 
lations, interspersed with many inte- 
resting Numismatic Memoranda, and 
Notices of late Discoveries of Roman 
Coins, Pottery, and uther Remains in 
Exeter and Devon. By W. T. P. 
Shortt, Esq. 8vo pp. 100. 

WE have already in our Magazine 
for May, 1841, p. 508, noticed Mr. 
Shortt’s researches and statements 
relating to the Roman antiquities of 
Exeter, valuable for the minute and 
authentic manner in which they are 
recorded, with incidental annotations 
indicating no small degree of classical 
scholarship and antiquarian zeal. We 
have now before us a sort of supple- 
ment, or second part to the first essay, 
fully corroborating the favourable 
verdict we pronounced on that pro- 
duction. 

Much of the treatise now before 
us is devoted to the description of 
numerous specimens of ancient cas- 
trametation in the neighbourhood of 
Exeter, accompanied by lithographic 
sketches, which at a glance acquaint 
the reader with their form, importance, 
and extent. 

The following notice of the Camp at 
Stokehill, a mile and a half N. E. of 
Exeter, will afford no bad specimen of 
Mr. Shortt’s manner of describing 
these remarkable earthworks, and we 
select it as supposed by the author to 
be the A’stiva or Summer Camp tolsca 
Dunmoniorvum, although he appears 
to think it a British, not a Roman 
work. 


‘* Although this fortified spot stands so 
near Exeter, commanding an extensive 
view distinctly above, (and evidently 
communicating, at the distance of some 
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miles, with its mightier brother Titan, 
Cadbury Hill,) overlooking the ancient 
seat of the Northcotes, Pynes, and laterally 
also the entrenchment at Killerton, it is 
singular that it should be known but to few. 
It is considered by some as a érapezium, 
but, upon taking a more correct view, it is 
rather of an oval form. No distinct 
account of this important encampment, or 
earthwork, has ever been given, except 
two lines in a nute by Polwhele. I visited 
it, (says Mr. Shortt,) on the 16th Feb. 
1841... .... Thereis one porta orentrance 
visible to the east. The dimensions are 
236 paces in length, by 130 paces in 
breadth, and the fosse is still visible on 
the N. and N. W. in other parts oblite- 
rated....The roads communicating from 
Longbrvok-street, outside of what.1 sup- 
pose the Decumana Porta of ancient Isca, 
as well as from the Blackboy-road, and 
Union-road (anciently Pester-lane), were, 
it is probable, British trackways from the 
Ikenild, coming to Exeter. Below the hill, 
as has been observed in the Sylva Antiqua 
Iscana, (theauthor’s first treatiseso called, ) 
several mounds or embankments exist, 
which may have belonged to a smaller fort, 
or speculum, opposite Pyne’s house, to 
guard the passage across the neighbouring 
stream ; and there are also some single 
earthworks, or fortified lines, more likely 
to have been British trackways, [now ?] 
covered with luxuriant oak coppice, in 
other parts of Stuke Wood, above the road 
leading to the paper mills, and to the 
village of Stoke. 

‘“‘The road descending the hill from 
Marypole Head, immediately below the 
camp, was probably an old British track- 
way, leading through the borders of the 
Stoke, Huxham, and Rewe Marshes, pos- 
sibly to the camp at Killerton. The 
encampment (although the Legion at 
Isca may have occupied it during the 
period of their being in garrison in the 
neighbouring station, ) being formed on an 
eminence, and with proximity to the river, 
as many worksot Roman origin are, has no- 
thing Roman in it, nor does it possess any 
of the peculiarities of their works, being 
neither square, vblong, or with any porta or 
entrance to front the four cardinal points. 
There is nothing to disprove the supposi- 
tion of their having, at times, occupied a 
British work already made to their hand, 
in small parties, cohorts, or detachments, 
in summer.’”’ P. 21. 


The celebrated Logan Stone in the 
parish of Drewsteignton, a name, by 
the by, which has been supposed to 
point at a druidical origin, no longer, 
Mr. Shortt informs us, logs, or vibrates 
to. the touch, Polwhele, in 1796, 
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rocked it easily with one hand. In 
Welsh a logan is called y Maen Sigl, the 
shaking stone, from Siglo, to shake 
or stir, In Cornwall, Wales, and 
lieland, specimens are extant. In 
Devon, the rocks calledthe Nutcrackers, 
between Widdicombe Church and 
Rippen Tor, the Whooping rock on 
East Down in the parish of Manaton, 
and a stone on the top of the cliffs near 
the valley of Stones, are of the Logan 
order, The Druids are supposed to 
have appealed to these stones in their 
sacred rites, divinations, and judg- 
ments, 


‘¢ Several of the Logan Stones, or blocks 
of granite, resting on other masses, on 
Dartmoor, are in a very perfect state, as 
well as rock idols, basins, &c. (all supposed 
of Druidical origin,) and pounds which 
contained circular walled huts, and were 
probably inclosures, or fenced places of 
shelteragainst wild beasts, for the purpose of 
penning sheep, and may have been rustic 
hamlets of the simple aborigines of Dunmo- 
nium in remote times, and repositories for 
corn, Here the mild and peaceable 
ancient inhabitants of Devon, didofevor 
te Siapepovrws, hospitable toa degree, as 
Diodorus calls the Britons, may have laid 
up their chariots and wains, and preserved 
the frugal stacks and fruits of their harvest 
in security..... - The stone walls of the 
huts remain and the inclosures, but of 
course the thatched roofs vanished in the 
course of time, and left the mighty wonder 
of circular piles of stones behind.’’ P. 27. 


We know, by ocular inspection of 
the British town at Merivale Bridge, 
in Dartmoor, described by Mr. Kempe 
in the 22nd volume of the Arche- 
ologia, the justice of Mr. Shortt’s 
remark on the construction of these 
huts; a circle of rude uncemented 
stones defended the limits of the British 
hut, and confined the lower ends of the 
roof-rafters to their place : these con- 
verged towards one common point at 
the top. Rock basins, when the sides 
are acute and perpendicular, and bear 
evident marks of the chisel, may be 
religiously received as of druidical 
origin; but mere hollows in granite 
stones, are as likely to have been 
produced by the action of water in the 
course of ages, as by the British 
priesthood ; and as to rock idols, if no 
one can prove that they were such, 
Celtic enthusiasts may console them- 
selves with the consideration, that 
equally no one can prove they were not. 
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Wooston Castle, near Moreton, ia 
a British camp overhanging the Teign; 
in the neighbourhood, a small camp 
lately existed, now demolished for the 
stones composing its defences ; this is 


‘* famous for a large cairn or tumulus, 
lately opened, nine land yards round, in 
which a sort of rude kistvaen of six great 
stones was found, with a spear head of 
copper, the two pegs or screws which 
fastened it to the staff, a glass British 
bead, and a small amulet of soft stone.”’ 
P. 29. 

Near Thorverton our author de- 
scribes the fine and perfect camp of 
Cadbury, which we suppose we may 
derive, without any force, from Cad, a 
battle field. 

‘‘ Its form is, perhaps, quadrangular 
and rather oblong, the circumference 560 

aces, rounded at the angles, surrounded 
. an earthern mound or agger, about 30 
feet high, covered with thick furze and 
shrubs, that formed [when the author 
saw it] a splendid field of oats, and within 
the mound is a pomcerium or fosse of great 
breadth....... Three coins of Victorinus 
and Tetricus have been found near it, and, 
from the shape, it may be considered as 
Roman.”’ 

It is by no means an unusual cir- 
cumstance that, in the prosecution of 
modern warfare, ancient military lines 
should be reoccupied : how often have 
we observed the French army in Bar- 
bary taking up their position on 
Roman fortifications. In 1646 we 
find the Parliamentarians occupying 
Cadbury camp. 

‘* Dec. 28. Tidings being brought to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax (then at Tiverton with 
his army) of an attempt to relieve Exeter, 
from the Plymouth side, then besieged by 
the Parliamentary forces, a rendezvous of 
the troops was appointed between Credi- 
ton and Oakhampton, and the Parliament 
horse and foot were drawn up at Cadbury 
Hill, preparatory to this move. Finding 
the Royalists did not move from Oakhamp- 
ton, the weather being cold and the ground 
slippery for horses, the demonstration 
was not persevered in, although the intel- 
ligence of it checked the Royalist troops 
from advancing at the time. A cannon 
ball of 64 lb. weight was found in some 
earth-work near the S. entrance.’’ P. 30. 

At p. 36 we have an interesting 
catalogue of Roman coins found in 
barrows on the nobly elevated tract of 
Haldon, near Exeter; many of these 
are of the family class, with interesting 
reverses, 
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We must return with our author to 
Drewsteignton to notice the Cromlech 
there, which, in conjunction with the 
Logan Stone, further, and perhaps 
more decidedly, confirms the Druidical 
claims of that place; it is said to be 
the only Cromlech extant in Devon, 
(we know of a fallen one at the Meri- 
vale Bridge Colony already named) ; 
**it stands on a farm called Shilston, 
(Shelfstone) anciently Shelfston and 
Shilfstan.”” Now this we take to be 
a pure Saxon appellation, yyly-ycan, in- 
vented to describe a British Cromlech ; 
for what is it, indeed, but a flat shelf- 
like stone incumbent upon upright 
supporters? The Shilstone Cromlech 
consists, Mr. Shortt tells us, of three 
supporting granite stones and a pon- 
derous granite table stone, about 15 
feet in length, laid across these, 
Cromlechs within the British Isles 
designate, with as complete certainty, 
localities occupied by the native 
Britons, as tessellated pavements can 
indicate a Roman site. An avenue of 
stones can be traced, Mr. Shortt 
thinks, but not very confidently, 
leading to Shilston Cromlech. We 
are fully assured that if he investigates 
the ground further he will find this 
conjecture confirmed. 

The Roman relic, the bronze Cen- 
taur from Sidmouth, found by some 
fishermen in 1840 near the embouchure 
of the little river Sid, is certainly 
more curious than beautiful in its pre- 
sent time-worn state, if justice be 
done it by the lithograph given (see 
p.. 43); we had almost taken it for a 
representation of one of those speci- 
mens of fused lead which boys are in 
the habit of making at random by 
pouring the molten metal into a basin 
of water. Mr. Shortt ingeniously 
conjectures that the centaur appearing 
on the coins of Carausius, the Sid- 
mouth bronze may be a standard of 
that Emperor; when we look at the 
maritime situation of Sidmouth and 
the naval fame of Carausius, the idea 
involves at least no improbability. 

Among the miscellanea of Mr. 
Shortt’s work may be classed the en- 
caustic pavements; the MS. of the 
15th century, found in a stone wall at 
Exeter ; the ancient weapons, trades- 
men’s tokens, and other matters be- 
longing to ages connected with and 
preceding, by a few centuries, our own, 
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It is difficult to conceive that more 
matter of an interesting character could 
be compressed within 100 pages, the 
extent of Mr. Shortt’s work. It will 
well repay the Romano-British to- 
pographer to trace on the ordnance 
map of Devon the different places 
where ancient fortifications are extant; 
for actual survey and review of this 
kind is the only mode of settling with 
accuracy (as far as they can be settled) 
the sites of Roman stations. Points 
of that character in this brief notice 
we have not sought to discuss, but 
rather to afford our readers a general 
and faithful, though rapid, sketch of 
Mr. Shortt’s little volume. Surely he 
might, with great pleasure to himself 
and advantage to the county, compile 
the ancient history of Devon. The ma- 
terials are most ample, but want con- 
centration ; and Mr. Shortt’s personal 
survey, pursued through the hundreds 
of the shire, witha view to describing 
its communications, earthworks, and 
remarkable objects, illustrated with 
plans and sketches, would give value 
and originality of character to such a 
volume, 


Remarks on Church Architecture, with 
Illustrations, by the Rev. John Louis 
Petit, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


SINC the publication of Mr. 
Hope’s valuable essay, we have not 
ris?:. with greater pleasure from the 
perusal of any work on the eccle- 
siastical architecture of the middle 
ages, than that which we have derived 
from the volumes of Mr. Petit; the 
nature of their contents may be best un- 
derstood from the author’s own words. 
“They contain,” he says, “‘no more 
than they profess, namely, remarks 
upon Church Architecture, such as 
might be made by one who has taken 
more pleasure than pains inhis pursuit, 
and is willing to persuade his con- 
science that the hours he has given to 
his own gratification, have not been . 
altogether unemployed.” The labours 
which are thus so modestly ushered 
into the reader’s notice, are exhibited 
in a series of sensible and judicious 
remarks on a vast number of ancient 
churches in every style of architecture, 
and marked byevery variety of planand 
detail. No theory is advanced by the’ 
author, nor is any one in particular: 
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advocated. He has proceeded through- 
out the whole range of his architec- 
tural researches, to develope what- 
ever is striking and just in plan or 
arrangement, or beautiful and ap- 
propriate in decoration and effect. 
His remarks are made with good 
taste and judgment, and are simply 
elicited by the specimens adduced ; 
in consequence, we must regret that 
without the aid of the illustrations wa 
are unable to extract his observations 
with the peculiar applicability with 
which they appear in the work. 

The objects and scope of the author’s 
researches, and the feelings with which 
he undertook the prosecution of them, 
are well expressed in the ensuing pas- 
sage. 

‘“‘The ecclesiastical buildings with 
which we are acquainted, belonging to 
the period between the tenth and sixteenth 
centuries (it might perhaps be extended 
each way), however they may differ in 
style, richness of ornament, outline, or 
general arrangement, are evidently de- 
signed upon certain principles of pro- 
portion, most difficult to investigate or 
explain, but of which the architects seem 
to have had an intuitive knowledge. 
Many, indeed, are open to criticism, as 
what human work is not? but there is a 
manifest propriety, a careful adjustment, 
and a remarkable gracefulness of com- 
position, which pervades the whole, from 
the humblest and plainest village church, 
to the magnificent structures of Amiens 
and Strasburg; till this is not only felt 
and appreciated, but reduced to practice, 
little beauty will result from the most 
accurate imitation of details.’’ p. 6. 


Although the greater number of his 
examples are taken from edifices on 
the Continent, he justly adds a caution 
to the admirers of those in general 
magnificent structures, against under- 
valuing our native examples. 


‘*T should, indeed, be sorry to see a 
continental manner generally introduced 
and established in the buildings of 
English churches. The models we have 
of our own, scattered abundantly through 
every county, are the very best we could 
procure: our parish churches, taking 
them in the aggregate, may be pronounced 
the most venerable, the most truly beanti- 
ful, the most durable in appearance, of 
any of their class; and, still more, they 
are endeared to us by every association.”’ 
p- 13. 


With reference to a class of build- 
Gent. Mage. Vou. XVII. 
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ings which have lately been brought 
into prominence, and have been deemed 
by many good judges to be examples 
of Saxon architecture, Mr. Petit 
appears to dissent from the more 
generally received opinion. He is re- 
ferring to the cathedral of Valence 
upon the Rhine, and adds, 


“On the outer wall of the nave, above 
the aisle roof, runs a course of small 
arches, alternately round and straight- 
sided, like those we find at Barton in 
Lincolnshire ; their shafts are truncated 
cones. These I take to be mere fancies 
of the builder, no way tending to the 
formation or developement of a style; 
whether they be marks of antiquity, as 
denoting a period when the architect was 
less closely bound to the observance of 
certain general rules, is another question. 
These flat-sided arches occur also in the 
old church of Lorsch in Germany.” 
p. 59. 


The structure, however, which calls 
forth these observations, it is to be re- 
marked, is one of considerable an- 
tiquity, which is evidenced both by 
the description and drawing given by 
Mr. Petit. If, therefore, the pe- 
culiar feature to which he refers, is of 
the same age as the structure itself, 
it does appear to us to confirm rather 
than destroy the theory which assigns 
similar specimens to the Saxon period, 
as it is only by the examination of 
coeval examples that we can attaina 
correct guide to the date of any dis- 
puted piece of architecture. 

The following remarks evince the 
minute examination of the forms and 
arrangements of ancient structures 
made by the author. 


‘*In the above edifice, (the Church at 
Lisieux in Normandy,) as well as in the 
cathedrals of Sens, Beauvais, and Paris, 
the apse is semicircular. This, I think, 
denotes an imperfect developement of the 
style; as a gothic arch can scarcely be 
said to be perfect while it exhibits a 
double curvature, which must be the case 
if it be placed in a convex wall. The 
polygonal apse prevailed very early in 
Germany, probably that the arches might 
occupy a flat surface; and in all the 
complete gothic buildings near the Rhine, 
and I suppose through the whole country, 
the semicircular termination is avoided. 
Though the architecture of Beauvais ca- 
thedral is generally of a late character, 
yet there are many proofs that it is raised 
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upon an edifice of an early date, whose 
groundp lan is preserved.’’ p. 139. 

Churches of large dimensions with 
apsidal terminations are not common 
in England, and the specimens we have 
are we think confined to structures of 
Norman date, or pointed structures 
raised on a Norman foundation, with 
the exception always of Westminster 
Abbey, which has a polygonal apse, 
and which shews that the architect of 
that truly magnificent and scientific 
pile had been alive to the difficulty 
which has struck our author in his 
examination of this almost universal 
termination of churches, whether 
Gothic or Romanesque in France. 

We now advert to another of our 
author’s observations on a description 
of windows sometimes met with in 
early churches, in which mullions with- 
out tracery are found. The author, 
referring to the French flamboyant, 
worked without foliation, observes 
that the curved line requires foliation, 
as essential; and when, on the con- 
trary, geometrical tracery is used, the 
want of foliation he considers is never 
felt, except as rendering the design 
somewhat plainer. This peculiarity 
he brings forward to shew, that in 
one case the circular are, in the other 
the point or angle, is the decided 
characteristic. 


‘¢ This may perhaps account for the dif- 
ficulty of composing a beautiful window 
by the mere crossing of mullions without 
foliation, or by making the mullions of a 
window of two lights branch into the 
architrave, the heads of the lights and 
space above being left plain. Such a 
composition involves neither one principle 
nor the other. I grant it is occasionally 
found in gothic buildings, as in Lichfield 
chapter-house, Bakewell church, Wells 
cathedral, &c. ; but it requires much en- 
richment to render it even tolerable, and, 
at the best we cannot help wishing some 
other form had been adopted. A large 
window, however, of this sort is exceed- 
ingly well treated in Checkley church in 
Staffordshire ; the crossingsof the mullions 
are covered by roses of stone work, which 
quite compensate for the want of folia- 
tion.’’ p. 177. 

We refer to this, not that we dis- 
agree with Mr. Petit’s observations, 
which are just, but as shewing how 
carefully the architects of our gothic 
churches, studied the effect of any new 
idea before they used it. In this case, 
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they felt the bad effects of this de- 
scription of window, and discarded 
the design at once. 

A feature observable in Exeter cathe- 
dral, and only possessed by one other 
church we believe in England, which 
is the formation of transepts in the 
lower story of the tower, appears not 
to be uncommon on the Continent. In 
particular, ‘“‘the outside of the ca- 
thedral of Geneva is well known from 
its two massive unequal towers ; they 
form transepts ;” and ‘‘ Lyons Ca- 
thedral has four low towers, two of 
them flank the west front—the other 
two are more massive, and form tran- 
septs.” 

The remarks on the propriety of the 
architecture and formsofnewchurches, 
a subject which at present occupies 
much attention, in various quarters, 
and which since the general spoliation 
and destruction at the reformation, has 
never been so attentively studied as 
at present, are just and orthodox. 
The Gothic style is preferred to the 
Italian ; the author’s reasons for the 
preference are sound and judicious, 
founded alone on the superior merits 
of the architecture. 

The plan of the church is a very im- 
portant consideration, not alone for 
the sake of accommodation and con- 
venience, but, unless this more im- 
portant part of the design is attentively 
studied and judiciously devised, the 
superstructure will never be an object 
of admiration, whatever ornament 
may be given to the elevation. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Petit, in 
his preference of the cathedral plan 
for new churches. 

“‘The cross church offers this ad- 
vantage to the designer, that a tower 
of almost any dimensions, low or lofty, 
is suitable; if it be not raised beyond 
what might serve as a partial cleres- 
tory, it still has a venerable and 
picturesque appearance.” 

The plan which he would adopt for 
his churches, (the Cruciform) is sanc- 
tioned not only by good feeling, but 
by taste, by convenience, and by the 
practice of the Church in her happiest 
days, and what in these times will be 
valued higher than any other con- 
sideration, by economy. 

He brings forward a very happy 
example in favour of his preference of 
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‘*T will notice one of the simplest and 
most roughly built country churches I 
have ever seen; which does not exhibit 
sufficient detail to mark its style or pro- 
babie date, and has scarce the elevation 
of an ordinary cottage. Yet, in this 
humble church (Daix near Dijon,) we re- 
cognize the pyramidical form ; the spread- 
ing ground plan ; the different heights of 
wall justly proportioned to each other ; 
the bold and strong buttress; and a 
proper relation between nave, tower, and 
chancel, maintained as correctly and 
beautifully as in any cathedral. Though 
you might almost place your hand upon 
the roof, yet the slope of the gable and 
position of the tower, give it that aspiring 
tendency which prevents you from feel- 
ing that it is defective in its height ; in 
fact, if the walls were higher the form of 
the building would be much injured. The 
exterior, unpvetending as it is in design, 
and rude in the extreme as to workman- 
ship, presents nothing mean or unworthy ; 
no part of it appears unduly contracted, 
every dimension completely satisfies the 
eye.”” p. 32. 

The following remarks on Gothic 
architecture are acute and accurate, 
and such as one, possessed of a 
thorough knowledge of its best fea- 
tures, might be expected to make, 


‘« The aim of the Gothic architect seems 
to have been, to combine the greatest 
boldness and lightness of construction 
with a sense both of correct equilibrium 
and perfect security: the artist who 
astonishes the spectator without giving 
him this impression, has not obtained a 
legitimate triumph, nor, I may say, has 
he constructed a building suitable to the 
purposes of devotion; in which neither 
perplexity nor astonishment at human 
ingenuity ought to be the feeling forced 
upon the mind. I cannot, therefore, 
wholly approve of the enormous pendents 
of the Tudor architecture; ingenious as 
may be their construction, yet, inasmuch 
as their equilibrium appears to depend 
upon the mere tenacity of material, they 
betray a lapse from purity of design. Ina 
perfect Gothic edifice every part will seem 
adequately and properly sustained; no 
artifice will be used to conceal or disguise 
the channels, if I may so express myself, 
by which the weight of the whole build- 
ing is conducted to those points where it 
is to be met by sufficient means of sup- 
port.” P. 6. 

With equal truth the author shews 
why churches, built of other descrip- 
tions of architecture, do not possess the 
merit which he gives to the pointed 
style, 


‘¢ Why is it that an Italianising church 
is unpleasing ? Not simply because its de- 
tails differ from those of a Perpendicular 
or Decorated one—for those also differ in 
many respects from each other, and from 
the earlier styles; but because they do 
not suggest the same ideas of proper and 
scientific arrangement ; we do not read 
from them the same lessons of order, taste, 
and harmony ; rich as their effect may be 
at a distance, when we draw near, the 
charm vanishes, the eye falls upon a 
miserable display of wasted labour, and 
the mind dwells with pain upon the pro- 
fessed abandonment of those principles by 
which alone art can be advanced, or pre- 
served from falling into decay.’’ P, 23. 


On the subject of timber roofs Mr. 
Petit observes, that many of our 
English wooden roofs are very beauti- 
ful, and, without question, possess 
the great advantage of convenience, 
‘for the architect, recurring to his 
first principles, and treating his ma- 
terials according to their proper na- 
ture, did not think it necessary to 
arrange his frame-work of wood in 
the same manner with one of stone.” 
In this respect our author agrees 
with the opinion of Mr. Pugin on the 
same question ; but it is not remarkable 
that two attentive observers of con- 
struction should coincide in idea. 

Pinnacles are always favourite ob- 
jects with modern architects ; however 
low their estimate may be, and how- 
ever naked the church they build, they 
generally contrive to bedeck their 
design with some of these appendages, 
displaying the same vulgar taste as a 
country wench who had, for the first 
time in her life, received a present of 
a profusion of ribbons. The profes- 
sional architect would do well to 
follow the sound advice given in the 
following passage : 


‘* Although it may be that pinnacles 
are nowhere absolutely necessary, so that 
the conditions of a stable equilibrium 
would be imperfect without them, yet they 
should not be introduced except when 
they appear to assist by their weight (in 
however small a degree) the strength of 
the edifice.’’ P. 10. 


It is pleasing to see that one who 
has had so much experience in Gothic 
architecture in France, in Italy, and 
Germany, should, after viewing edifices 
of vast magnitude and uncommon 
grandeur, structures, too, in whose 
beauties the hands of the spoiler, 
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whether in the form of the fanatic 
destroyer, or the affected improver, has 
never fallen, should turn to the less 
vast and strikingly beautiful edifices of 
his own country, and pass on them so 
eloquent a compliment as the follow- 
ing: 

‘* The country that can shew such an 
entire work as the Cathedral of Salisbury ; 
such a group of spires as that of Lich- 
field ; such towers as those belonging to 
York, Gloucester, Canterbury, Lincoln; 
such a composition as the octagonal centre 
of Ely ; that can enumerate, in its churches 
of a second rank, the steeples of Newark, 
Grantham, Lowth, Coventry, and the 
towers of Doncaster, Wrexham, Boston, 
Cirencester, Taunton— and these not 
unique, but, for the most part, types and 





CHURCH OF AINAY. 


patterns of numberless others: and that 
presents a series of village and parish 
churches, the most venerable and beautiful 
of any which districts of similar extent, 
wherever they may be taken, can exhibit, 
must not be pronounced to occupy a low 
station among those countries which have 
contributed their share to the advance- 
ment of Gothic architecture.”’ P. 82. 

The defects in the construction of 
new churches are not more to be de- 
precated than the evils which have 
fallen upon old ones, whenever they 
have been subjected to the destructive 
propensities of modern architects. 

‘* Alas for the building which falls into 
the hands of an ignorant or presumptuous 
restorer! Ido not speak under the in- 


fluence of any strong antiquarian feeling ; 
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APSE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF AUXERRE, 


I do not look upon the preservation of a 
quaint figure or a curious moulding as a 
matter of higher importance than the ad- 
mission of hundreds of my fellow Chris- 
tians within the walls of their church; but 
it is truly grievous to see the proportions 
of a beautiful edifice needlessly defaced ; or 
the character stamped on it by artists, who 
worked upon rules nearly as unerring as 
those of instinct, swept away by persons 
who know such rules only as are dictated 
by their own caprice and fancy, or at best 
suggested by a very limited course of ob- 
servation. How many a noble church, that 
for ages has preserved its beauty in spite 
of accident, violence, or decay, seems to 
writhe and struggle under the fantastic 
additions and incongruous ornaments of 
some architect who fancies he can supply 


what its original designer has omitted, or 
correct what he has planned.” 


And after viewing the mischiefs 
which have been inflicted on the 
matchless piles at Windsor, Salisbury, 
Lichfield, and too many others, we 
feelingly exclaim with the author, 


‘< far better were the incongruous addi- 
tions of the last century, the Grecian por- 
ticoes and Italian balustrades, which, after 
all, seldom destroyed the proportions of 
the building, than those insidious deformi- 
ties which, assuming the lineaments of 
true art, belie, in the eyes of the world, 
its very spirit and character.” 


The arrangement of the bells, noticed 
in the following extract, displays the 
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CHOIR OF MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


ingenuity with which the old archi- 
tects met any difficulty which might 
arise, and it might even afford a hint 
to the builder of a new church who 
might, in some instances, find the bell- 
ropes to be an inconvenience. 


“« At East Bergholt, in Suffolk, where 
the western tower has never been carried 
up to a greater height than the side aisles, 
a wooden frame, standing in the church- 
yard, contains the bells, the floor for the 
ringers being placed above, instead of in 
its usual place below them; the peal is a 
fine one, and is heard at a considerable 
distance.” 

A considerable portion of the second 
volume is dedicated toa series of short 
descriptive notices of a vast number 


of churches in the South of France, 
on the Rhine, and in Italy; to the 
tourist this portion of the work will 
be highly valuable. It will lead him 
to many a church, interesting for its 
architecture and antiquity which, but 
for such a guide as this, he would 
unavoidably overlook. The value of 
this part of the work is sufficiently 
obvious to render any recommenda- 
tion of ours superfluous ; for even the 
tourist in England requires the aid of 
others’ experience to lead him to the 
discovery of many of the most beauti- 
ful examples remaining in this country, 
a fact which the pernsal of Charles 
Stothard’s Memoirs will sufficiently 
attest ; how much greater then is the 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARGARET AT CLIFFE, NEAR DOVER. 


value of a companion like this to the 
Englishman in a foreign land, who, if 
he trusted alone to his personal ob- 
servation, would, of necessity, visit 
many edifices which would ill repay 
him for the time consumed in reach- 
ing them, and at the same time he 
would return home to learn the variety 
of interesting objects which he had 
overlooked in his journey. 

The embellishments are profusely 
scattered over the pages of the work, 
and are principally from sketches by 
the author. In making the selection 
his object has been to give ideas of the 
entire building, its form and effect, 
rather than to descend to minute par- 
ticulars. We are favoured by the 
author with the loan of four of the 
wood-cuts, which will not only shew 
the style of the engravings, but will 
exhibit interiors remarkable for their 
beauty and useful as displaying the 
architecture of various periods. 


The first is the interior of the church 
of Ainay, at Lyons. Part of this, the 
author states, is to be considered as 
early as the time of Charlemagne. The 
four large pillars, with the Corin- 
thian capitals, have been taken from 
an ancient temple: they sustain a 
square lantern above the choir. The 
high antiquity of this structure is un- 
questionable. 

The apse of the Cathedral of Auxerre, 
is a fine specimen of Early Gothic, and 
has much the character of our English 
churches. 

As an example of highly decorated 
Gothic, and of a structure as remark- 
able for its ornament as its great alti- 
tude and magnificent proportions, 
Milan Cathedral is pre-eminent. The 
engraving represents the choir, and 
shews also one of the best specimens of 
Italian Gothic. 

Our last example is the interior of a 
fine, but much neglected and _ half- 
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ruinous English church. It com- 
prises the nave and chancel of St. 
Margaret at Cliffe, near Dover, and is 
well adapted to shew the interior of a 
good Norman Church. 

The ecclesiastical antiquary is highly 
indebted to Mr. Le Petit for his valua- 
ble sketches, and if, in pursuing his 


researches he follows in the author’s 
footsteps, he will have reason to 
acknowledge his obligations to him for 
having so faithfully brought under his 
notice so vast a range of objects from 
which he cannot fail to derive the 
highest degree of knowledge and grati- 
fication. 





FINE ARTS. 


MEDAL OF PRINCE ALBERT. 

We have before us a very handsome 
medal, engraved and struck by Mr. Alfred 
Joseph Stothard, medal engraver to Her Ma- 
jesty, in commemoration of the laying of 
the first stone of the New Royal Exchange. 
The obverse exhibits a profile head of the 
Prince, with this inscription, ALBERTVS 
VBIQVE HONORATVS. This title was sug- 
gested by the inscription on a medalet of 
lead found on the site of the Old Royal Ex. 
change (and now in the museum of Mr. 
C. R. Smith, F.S.A.) which bears the Tue 
dor arms, and the words ANGLIA REGINA 
VBIQUE HONORATA. ‘This is supposed 
to have been struck to record Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s patronage of the original edifice. 

On the obverse of Mr. Stothard’s me- 
dal is an elevation of the western front of 
the proposed building, surmounted by 
this inscription, SVB AVSPICIO PRINCIPIS. 
and below, RESTAVRATIO IANVAR: XVII 
MDCCCXLII. 

This work of art, which possesses very 
considerable merit in itself, is the more 
worthy of public patronage from the cir- 
cumstance of its design being really allu- 
sive to the occasion; whilst that which 
was adopted by the Joint Gresham Com- 
mittee had only one side—a head of Her 
Majesty, from a die borrowed at the Fo. 
reign-office, and engraved for another pur- 
pose; and the place of a reverse supplied 
by a bare inscription. Such is the pre- 
sent state of official patronage of the 
arts | 





MEHEMET ALI. 

A Committee of noblemen and gentle- 
men has been formed, for the purpose of 
striking a medal, as a testimonial of their 
high sense of the generosity evinced by 
the Pacha during the war, in protecting 
persons and property as in time of peace, 
in keeping open the overland route to 
India, and for civilities and kindnesses 
shown on many occasions to travellers 
visiting Egypt. Among the members of 
the Committee are the late Consul-Ge- 
neral of Egypt, Colonel Campbell, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Lord Rokeby, Sir Moses 
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Montefiore, Sir Willoughby Cotton, Dr. 
Lee, Dr. Bowring, the Rev. T. S. Grim- 
shaw, the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A. &c. 








PUBLICATIONS AT ROME. 

Some very interesting publications are 
in progressat Rome. ‘‘ Le quattro Basi- 
liche principali di Roma,”’ (‘‘ The four 
principal Churches of Rome,’’) is a work 
in folio, with descriptive letter-press-; it 
presents plans and elevations of the se- 
veral buildings, with outline engravings of 
the interiors, The churches selected are 
those of St. Peter, of St. Paul, of St. 
John of Lateran, and Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. The work is edited by Signor Va- 
lentini. ‘‘ L’Ape Italiana,’’ a beautiful 
periodical, also in folio, with letter-press 
description, published by the Academy of 
St. Luke, gives admirable outline engrav- 
ings of works of art in Rome, ancient 
and modern, Among those which sustain 
the glory of modern times, is a picture by 
Camucini—‘‘ The Entrance of Franceseo 
Sforza into Milan, in 1640 ;” admirably 
composed, the attitudes varied and grace- 
ful, the horses full of life and fire, and 
the drawing beautifully true. This work 
is under the direction of the Marquis 
Melchiori: it is also published at Paris 
with a French text, and title—‘‘* L’ Abeille 
Italienne.”’ 

COUNT DE PERREGAUD’S PICTURES. 

The recent sale at Paris of Count de 
Perregaud’s pictures, well known as the 
selection of an excellent judge and a 
man of taste, excited much interest. 
The whole, in number 69, brought 
441,628fr. about £17.600. Several, it is 
believed, were bought for England. A 
Karel du Jardin, ‘‘ Crossing a Ford,’’ 
brought 26,300fr. £1052; ‘* Departure 
for the Chase,’”’ A. Vandervelde, brought 
26,850fr. £1074; ‘The Spy,” by P. 
Wouvermans, brought 35,100ir. £1404, 
These were the highest prices obtained. 
The modern pictures proportionally sold 
not so well as the ancient ones. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History and Biography. 

The General History of the World, 
from the earliest times until the year 
1831, By C. Von Rorreck, LL.D. 
&c. Translated from the German, and 
continued to 1840. 4 vols. 8vo. 40s. 

» Historical Sketches. By the Rev. 
Grorce Croty, D.D. Rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Report of the Trial of ALEXANDER 
M‘Leop; with all the Documents con- 
nected therewith. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The History of the Mutiny at Spithead 
and the Nore; with an Enquiry into its 
Origin and Treatment. (Family Library, 
vol. 80 and last.) 58. 

The Correspondence of Dr. 
Bentley. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Memoir of the Chisholm, late M.P. for 
Invernesshire. By the Rev. J. S. M. 
Anperson, M.A. Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, &c. &c. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Diary and Letters of Madame 
d’Arblay, including the period of her re- 
sidence at the Court of Queen Charlotte. 
Edited by her Niece. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoir, with select Remains, of the 
late James Huutey, A.B. Student of 
Theology. 8vo. 5s. 


Politics and Statistics. 


Political Economy. By J. Broap- 
HURST. 8vo. 78. 

The true Law of Population shown to 
be connected with the Food of the People. 
By Tuomas DovB.epDay, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

BENTLEY’s State of Education, Crime, 
&c. 12mo. 5s. 

Third Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in England. 8vo. 4s. 

Four Reformed Parliaments; being a 
Hand-book to the Elections, 1832 to 
1642. By C. E. Lewis. 12mo. 4s. 


Richard 


Travels. 


Matrte-Brun andBatsi’s Geography. 
8vo. 30s. 

Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer. 
2 vols. 8vo. 40s. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece and the 
Ionian Islands. 2 vols. 8vo. 246. 

Excursions in Albania; comprising a 
Description of the Wild Boar, Deer, and 
Woodcock-shooting in that Country ; and 
a Journey from thence to Thessalonica 
and Constantinople, and up the Danube 
to Pest. By Capt. J. J. Best, 34th 
Regt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Agricultural Tour in the United States 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XVII. 


and Upper Canada. By Capt. Barcrar. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Visit to the United States in 1841. By 
JoserpH SturGE. 8vo. 78. 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, from the 
earliest Ages to the present time. By J. 
BaI.ute Fraser, Esq. 18mo. 5s. 


Classical Literature. 


ZEschyli Tragoedie superstites, et de- 
perditarum Fragmenta, ex recensione G. 
Dinvorri. Tomus 2. Annotationes. 
8vo. 16s. 

The Classical Pronunciation of Proper 


Names. By J.S. Carr. 12mo. 5s. 
Poetry. 
Ovip’s Epistles in English. By Emma 
GARLAND. 8vo. 10s. 


Poems. By ANN BEALE. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Babbicombe, or Visions of Memory, and 
other Poems. By MatrHew BRIDGEs. 


Lady Alice, a Ballad Romance in 7 
Parts. By Exr—rton. 6s. 

Zaida, a Tale of Granada; and Minor 
Poems. By Lewis Evans, Author of 
‘* The Pleasures of Benevolence.’’ 8vo. 58. 


Plays. 


Marriage, a Comedy. By R. Beut. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Confusion ; or, the Hag. A Play 
in five Acts. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Kotzebue. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 


Temugin, afterwards surnamed Geng- 
hiskan, an Histurical Romance. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Sir Henry Morgan, the Buccaneer. 
By E. Howarp. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Price of Fame. By Miss E. Yovartr. 
3vols. 31s. Gd. 

Henry de Pomeroy, a Romance. By 
Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The School for Wives, a Novel. By 
the Authoress of ‘‘ Temptation.’’ 3 vols. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Daughters of England. By Mrs. 
Etuis. 8vo. 10s. 

Father John; or Cromwell in Ireland. 
By S.E.A. Author of ‘“ Richard of 
York,’’ &c. &c. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Manasseh, a Tale of the Jews. 5s. 

Sintram and his Companions, a North- 
ern Tale, from the German of De la Motte 
Fouqué. 3s. 6d. 


Divinity. 
Acta Concilii Tridentini, Anno 1562 et 
1563 usque in finem Concilii, Pio IV. 
2Q 





—— 
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Pont. [Max. et alia multa circa dictum 
Concilium Fragmenta, &c. &c. Edente 
JosepHo MenpHaAM, M.A. 8vo. 188. 

Sermons, Practical, Histgrical, and 
Doctrinal, delivered in Christ Church, 
Cheltenham, in the years 1840-41. By 
CHarRLEs Epwarp KEennaway, M.A. 
&c. 8vo. 128. 

An Exposition of the Prophecies con- 
cerning ‘‘ The Kings of the East.’’ 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

The Bishopric of Souls. By the Rev. 
R. W. Evans, M.A. 12mo. 6s. 

Lectures on the Liturgy, addressed to 
his Pupils. By the Rev. Joan BENTALL, 
M.A. 8vo. 5a. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. C. E. J. De- 
RING, of Christ Church, Oxford, &c. &c. 
12mo. 58. 

Lectures on the Jews. 
Brack. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Three Sermons, preached at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, on Sunday, Dec. 19, 
‘and Christmas Day, 1841. By the Hon. 
and Rev. B. W. Noet, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Gospel of the Grace of God. II- 
lustrated in a Series of Meditations. 
32mo. ls. 

A Sermon: preached in the Parish 
Church, Tormoham [Torr], on Novem- 
ber 5, 1841. By the Rev. J. Brackt- 
mMoRE, M.A. 8vo. 6d. 

Who is my Neighbour? an Essay on 
Missions. By J. B. MELson. 8vo. 6s, 


By Dr. A. 


Law. 


Oxey’s Digest of the Law, Usage, 
and Customs between Great Britain and 
France. 8vo. 10s. 

JeREMy’s Digest of Law Reports for 
1841. 8vo. 9s. 

The Practice of the Tolzey Court, Bris- 
tol. By J. Hormes. 12mo. 5s. 


Medicine. 


Cyclopedia of Popular Medicine. 
KeirH Imray. 8vo. 18s. 

Ricorp’s Practical Treatise on Vene- 
real Disease. 8vo. 128. 

A Catalogue of the Preparations illus- 
trative of Normal, Abnormal, and Morbid 
Structure, Human and Comparative, con- 
stituting the Anatomical Museum of 
Grorce Lanestarr, M.C.S. 8vo. 10s. 

Hydropathy; or, the Cold Water Cure. 
By R. T. CuaripGE. 8vo. 5s. 

Treatment of Stone in the Bladder. 
By R. Wituts. 8vo. 5s. 

BELL on Diabetes, translated by Mark- 
wick. 12mo. 4s. 


By 


Natural History. 


Transactions of the Entomological So- 
ciety.. Vol. 3, Part I. 8vo. 6s. 
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Science. 

The final Report on the Geology of 
Massachusets. By Epwarp Hitcucock, 
Geologist to the State, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 
638. 

Philosophical Diagrams, illustrating the 
various branches of Natural Philosophy. 
By F. J. Minasi, Lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy, &c. Nos. 1 and 2. 38. each. 


Antiquities. 


Select Papyri in the Hieratic Charac- 
ter, from the Collection of the British 
Museum. Edited by Epwarp Haw- 
Kins, Esq. Keeper of the Antiquities. 
fol. 21s. 


Heraldry. 


A General Armory of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, founded upon Gwil- 
lim, Nisbett, and Edmondson. By JoHn 
Burke, Esq. Author of the Peerage, &c. ; 
and J. B. Burxe, Esq. of the Middle- 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Price to Sub- 
scribers 31s. 6d. 


Architecture. 


Remarks on English Churches, and on 
the expediency of rendering Sepulchral 
Memorials subservient to pious and Chris- 
tian uses. By J. H. Marxkxanp, F.R.S. 
S.A. 8vo. 5s. 

Anglican Church Architecture, with 
some remarks upon Ecclesiastical Furni- 
ture. By James Barr, Architect. 58. 

Fine Arts. 

BENDIXEn’s Selections from Pictures 
by Claude, Watteau, and Caneletto, in 
the National and Dulwich Galleries. folio. 
84s. 

Martin's Civil Costume of England, 
from the Conquest to 1841. 4to. 52s. 6d. 

Handbook to the Public Galleries of 
Art in and near London. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. 8vo. 18s. 

Handbook of Painting; Italy; from 
the German of Kugler. Edited by C. L. 
EAstLaKE, R.A. 8vo. 19s. 

KINNEBROOK’S Etchings of the Runic 
Monuments. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Brockepon’s Views in Italy. 4to. 
Part I. 5s. 





WE are glad to announce the publica- 
tion of the First Volume of the new Ca- 
talogue of Printed Books in the British 
Museum. Edited by Antonio Panizzi, 
eg Keeper of the Printed Books. fol. 

8. 


Winpvsor Castir.— Messrs. Baud 
and Gandy’s concluding Number illus- 
trative of this palace will be published 
early in the ensuing month. 

YorKsutreE Monasteries. — Mr. 
SuntER, bookseller of York, is preparing 
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to publish a series of large and very inte- 
resting lithographed illustrations of the 
famed monastic ruins of Yorkshire, with 
copious historical and descriptive accounts 
of the same. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Dec. 31. The Hulsean prize was award- 
ed to the Rev. Charles Wright Wood- 
house, B.A. of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege : subject, ‘‘The Use and Value of 
the Writings of the Ancient Fathers, con- 
sidered as auxiliary to the Proof of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion and to the 
Elucidation of its Doctrines.”’ The sub- 
ject for this year is, ‘‘ What is the rela- 
tion in’ which the moral precepts of the 
New and of the Old Testament stand to 
each other.” 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

In consideration of two several sums of 
money given to this university by the 
subscribers to a scholarship and the sub- 
scribers to a monument, in memory of the 
late Bishop Van Mildert, two scholar- 
ships have been founded of the annual 
value of 50/7. each, to be called the Van 
Mildert Scholarships. The first scholar 
on this foundation will be elected in 
June, 1842; and there will be no further 
elections on the old foundation. 

The Rev. Thomas Gisborne, M.A. 
Canon of Durham, having placed 500/. 
at the disposal of the dean and chapter 
for the benefit of the university, it has 
been agreed that 100/. previously given 
by Mr. Gisborne shall be added to that 
sum, and that, in consideration of 
these gifts, a scholarship shall be founded 
of the annual value of 30/. to be called 
the Gisborne Scholarship. 


THE TIMES TESTIMONIAL. 


The active part taken last year by the 
Times’ Newspaper in exposing the ma- 
chinations of an extensive gang of swind- 
lers, and the subsequent triumphant 
struggle in an action brought against the 
paper for libel in the same matter, having 
elicited the unanimous approval of mer- 
cantile men, a subscription has been 
raised, in testimony of the public ap- 
proval, to which nearly every banker and 
great mercantile house in the country has 
contributed. A committee was held on 
the 9th Feb. to determine upon the dis- 
posal of the funds, when it was resolved :— 

‘*That, with the permission of the 
Gresham Committee, a tablet, not ex- 
ceeding 100 guineas in value, with a suit- 
able inscription, be placed in the Royal 
Exchange; and that a similar tablet, not 
exceeding 50 guineas in value, be placed 
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in some conspicuous part of the Times’ 
establishment. 

‘* That the surplus of the fund raised 
be invested in Government securities, in 
the names of the following trustees :—the 
Lord Mayor, the Bishop of London, the _ 
Governor of the Bank of England, and 
the Chamberlain of London, all for the 
time being, the dividends to be applied to 
the support of two scholarships, to be 
called ‘ The Times’ Scholarships.’ 

‘“* That the Times’ Scholarships be esta- 
blished in connexion with Christ’s Hospi- 
tal and the City of London School, for 
the benefit of pupils proceeding from those 
institutions respectively to the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. 

‘¢That Christ’s Hospital and the City 
of London School be required to place 
in their respective institutions a tablet 
commemorative of the establishment of 
such scholarships.” 

LIBRARY, ETC. OF DR. NOTT. 

The sale of the extensive library, &c. of 
the late Rev. G. F. Nott, D.D., comprising 
12,500 volumes, commenced at Winches- 
ter on the 11th Jan. and lasted thirteen 
days. As might have been anticipated 
from the assiduity, learning, and taste of 
the deceased proprietor in making this im- 
portant collection, both at home and 
abroad, and its comprising numerous cu- 
rious and scarce specimens of typography, 
the sale excited considerable interest, 
which was evinced by the competition be- 
tween Messrs. Rodd, Thorpe, Pickering, 
Payne, &c. booksellers from London ; 
Messrs. Strong, Andrews, and Kerslake 
from Bristol, and others from Oxford, 
Salisbury, &c. The result was that the 
Bristol booksellers carried off the greatest 
portion of the library. The books were 
classed : the two first days’ sale consist- 
ing of English Divinity, the third of 
Greek and Latin Divinity, the fourth 
and fifth of Latin books, the sixth Spa- 
nish and French, the seventh French, 
and the eighth and ninth Italian, the 
tenth and eleventh English miscellaneous ; 
on the twelfth day the prints and drawings 
were sold, and on the thirteenth paintings, 
vases, bronzes, &c. Among the remark- 
able black-letter books were the follow- 
ing :— 

Newe Testament in Englishe, wyth the 
translationof Erasmus in Latin, 1550. 
61. 12s. 6d. 

Primer set forth by the Kynges Ma- 
jestie. London. 1546. 4to. 12/. 16s. 

Bullarium Romanorum Pontificum Am- 
plissima Collectio, studio Cocquelines, a 
S. Leone Magno ad Clementem XII. 14 
vols. in 28 parts, vellum, Rome 1739-44 
—Bullarium Benedicti XIV. 4 vols. vel- 
lum, Rome 1746-57, 35/. 
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Acta pro dissolutione Matrimonii Hen- 
rici VIII. vellum,Rome 1532, 4to. 107.58. 

Dante Opere, Mantuae, Ge. P. Teuto- 
nici 1472. 30/. 10s. This, a thin folio 
volume, in excellent preservation, was 
purchased by the late Mr. Heber for 6/7. ; 
and was bought at the sale of his library 
for 111. 5s., by Messrs. Payne and Foss, 
of Pall-mall, who sold it to Dr. Nott, 
and re-purchased it on the present occa- 
sion for the above-named price. It is 
supposed that there is but one other copy 
of this edition in existence, which is in 
the library of Earl Spencer. 

Songes and Sonnets written by the Right 
Hon. Lord Henry Haward, late Earle of 
Surrey, and others. Imprinted by John 
Vindet. 1585. 257. Asmall 12mo. vo- 
lume of 120 folios, or 240 pages, sold for 
about its weight in gold, and rumoured 
to have been purchased for his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Poems and Sonnets of the Earl of Sur- 
rey ; a volume of MS. about the size of 
a foolscap folio of moderate thickness, 
287. 10s. This, after a competition be- 
tween Mr. Molteno, who is supposed to 
have held a commission from the Duke of 
Norfolk, and Mr. Rodd, was purchased 
by the latter. It was afterwards claimed 
for, and restored to, the Duke of De- 
vonshire, who had lent it to Dr. Nott. 

On the thirteenth and last day the room 
was crowded. Several of the original 
pictures, engravings, and copies of Italian 
masters (executed especially for Dr. Nott 
by some of the most eminent modern ar- 
tists, during his long residence at Rome), 
produced the following prices :—Lot 185, 
St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, Guer- 
cino, 22/., Earl of Northesk. Lot 199, 
Psyche borne up to Heaven by Angels, 
Landscape by Koch, 9/., the Chevalier 
Bunsen, Prussian Minister. Lot 203, 
Young Shepherd and Gypsy, Barker, 120. 
12s., Rev. Mr. Vaux. Lot 205, Martyr- 
dom of St. Agatha, Murillo, 47gs. Mr. 
Collins (it is believed for Mr. Peers, of 
Chislehampton Lodge.) Lot 208, Por- 
trait of La Vicenza, by Eastlake (the first 
picture the artist made of that young per- 
son, and by far the best he ever painted), 
429s. — Harris, esq. Lot 231, Flora de 
Titiano (a beautiful copy by La Muschi), 
131. C. Dorrien, esq. Lot 232, a Female 
Head, in a piece of fine work of Giorgio, 
by Canavari, 9/. 10s. Rev. Mr. Mackie. 
Lot 239, an original portrait of the Earl 
of Surrey, A.p. 1546, 8/. 15s. Mr. Graves, 
of Pall Mall. Lot 241, Madonna del 


Gran Duca (a copy of the highest beauty 

and fidelity), 22gs. Rev. Mr. Goddard. 
The total produce of the sale exceeded 

3,700/. 


The copyright of the Italian 
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translation of the Liturgy by Dr. Nott, 
including 500 copies, was sold to the Rev. 
Mr. Sims, of Winchester, for 13/. The 
coins, gems, and best of the bronzes will 
be sold early in April by Mr. Leigh So. 
theby, in London. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

This institution has issued a circular 
announcing the subjects, twenty-four in 
number, for which the Telford and Wal- 
ker premiums of 1841 will be awarded for 
the best communications during the ses- 
sion 1842. Among them are some on 
very important or practically interesting 
subjects, as the following specimens will 
show:—On ‘The alterations and im- 
provements of Blackfriars bridge.”’ The 
‘* Modes of drainage adopted in the Low- 
lands of the United Kingdom, or works 
of asimilar nature in Holland, or other 
countries.’’ ‘‘ The construction of large 
chimneys, as affecting their draught, with’ 
examples and drawings.’’ ‘‘The compa- 
rative advantages of wire and hempen 
ropes.” ‘The relative merits of granite 
and wood pavements, derived from actual 
experience.’’ ‘‘The sizes of all steam- 
vessels of all classes, whether river or sea- 
going, in comparison with their engine- 
power; giving the principal dimensions 
of the engines and vessels, draught of 
water, tonnage, speed, consumption of 
fuel, &c.” ‘* The various mechanism for 
propelling vessels in actual or past use ;”’ 
and (last, though certainly not the least 
interesting), ‘‘ Memoirs and accounts of 
the works and inventions of any of the 
following engineers :—Sir Hugh Myddel- 
ton, Arthur Woolf, Jonathan Hornblower, 
Richard Trevithick, and William Mur- 
doch (of Soho).”’ 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

At the recent scientific congress at 
Florence, nearly 900 members were pre- 
sent, of whom 22 were British subjects. 
The liberality and munificence displayed 
by the Grand Duke seem to have been 
unbounded. The Italian association is to 
meet next year at Padua, where the 
Austrian Government has promised it a 
cordial reception ; and in 1843 the re- 
union is to take place at Lucca. 

The original manuscript of The Imita- 
tion of Jesus Christ, which is said by the 
French to be now proved to have been 
written by tneir countryman Gerson, is 
now printing at Valenciennes. The ma- 
nuscript is enriched with miniature 
paintings of great value, as indicative of 
the state ofart and of manners at a pe- 
riod little known. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 

We are happy to announce the forma- 
tion of a Society, intended to ‘‘ discuss 
the merits, and aid in the promotion of 
the more judicious and important of the 
improvements projected, and in progress, 
in different parts of London ; and to draw 
the attention of the Legislature to the 
importance of preparing some compre- 
hensive plan of Improvement embracing 
the interests of the whole Metropolis.’’ 
The Society is not intended to originate 
plans itself, but to examine into, and fur- 
ther the adoption of the principles on 
which all such plans should be founded ; 
—in reference first to the means of check- 
ing the mortality which now reigns in the 
over-crowded and ill-drained neighbour- 
hoods of the poor ; secondly, to the facili- 
ties required for commercial intercourse ; 
thirdly, to the sites which might be pro- 
vided for new churches, schools, or other 
public institutions, and to the parks, 
public walks, and gardens needed in the 
south and north of London; fourthly, to 
ornamental deeoration, or architectural 
embellishment. 

The Society propose to point out the 
evils which have arisen from considering 
the subject only in detail, with a view 
exclusively to the wants of local districts, 
and to urge upon the Legislature the im- 
portance of looking forward ten or fifteen 
years, and of employing fit and qualified 
persons to prepare and submit for the ap- 
proval of Parliament a plan (founded upon 
an accurate survey) of all the improve- 
ments required in the metropolis, which 
might be carried into effect within the 
period named. 

There can be no doubt that many ad- 
vantages would result from the efficient 
execution of such a plan. It will tend to 
the realization of various plans of local 
improvement, which, however excellent 
in themselves, have hitherto failed, be- 
cause brought forward as private ques- 
tions, and not as part of a general iea- 
sure which could alone receive public 
support. It will greatly simplify the le- 
gislative machinery required for carrying 
such improvements into effect, and will 
economise the time and money fruitlessly 
expended in numerous special and fre- 
quently abortive applications to Parlia- 
ment. Jt may also remove, to a great 
extent, the difficulties now felt in raising 
the necessary funds. Hitherto a great 
obstacle has been the divided jnterest of 
rival projectors, and also that of metro- 
politan members, each naturally struggling 


to obtain a preference for the plan which 
would benefit most his own constituents. 
This obstacle would vanish if a general 
plan were proposed, embracing the inte- 
rests not only of the city, but of all the 
metropolitan boroughs, a plan worthy (as 
it should be rendered) of the first capital 
in the world, and which the country at 
large would desire to see promoted as an 
object of national pride. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 2. A paper was read by the Rev. 
E. E. Estcourt, of Exeter college, on 
Kemble church, Wilts, illustrated by se- 
veral drawings. This church is mostly 
in the Early English style, with Perpen- 
dicular additions, and a modern chancel. 
The porch is a fine specimen of about the 
end of the 13th century. The arch of the 
doorway, either from settlement or de- 
sign, is very much horseshoed. This and 
some other parts of the church were built 
by William de Colerne, Abbot of Malmes- 
bury, who died in 1296, as appears from a 
manuscript cartulary in the possession of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, which also men- 
tions other works of the same Abbot. 

Another paper was read by Mr. Grey, 
of Magdalene hall, on St. Michael’s 
chapel, Tor Mohun, Devon, also illus- 
trated by drawings. This curious votive 
chapel of the 14th century is situated on 
the highest point of a rocky precipitous 
limestone hill, and from Torbay forms a 
very beautiful and striking object. It is 
built in a remarkably strong and solid 
manner, to resist the force of the wind, 
and has a stone roof of very singular con- 
struction. It is entirely devoid of orna- 
ment of any kind, and the floor is the 
rough solid rock. There is so little to 
indicate any ecclesiastical purpose, that it 
has been commonly supposed to be some 
domestic building ; but Mr. Grey clearly 
shewed that it must have been a votive 
chapel, to which it is probable that pil- 
grimages were made. 

The Chairman mentioned that a monu- 
ment is about to be erected at Birming- 
ham to the memory of the late Mr. Rick- 
man, who was the first to discriminate 
accurately the styles of Gothic architec- 
ture, and whose book led the way to the 
present revived taste for that beautiful 
science. Subscriptions for this object are 
received by Mr. R. C. Hussey, F.S.A. 
Birmingham, and Mr. J. H. Parker, Ox- 
ford. 

Feb. 16. A communication from Dr. 
Ingram, the President of Trinity college, 
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was read, respecting Cassington church, 
Oxfordshire, which is about to be care- 
fully restored, by public subscription. 
This interesting little church is princi- 
pally Norman ; its ground-plan resembles 
that of Iffley and Stewkeley, having the 
tower between the nave and chancel, but 
no transepts, and the President shewed 
that it never had any, although Warton 
was of opinion that they had been de- 
stroyed. The chancel has a good plain 
Norman roof of groined stone. The ori- 
ginal Norman tower has had a spire added 
to it in the fourteenth century, of good 
Decorated character. There are some very 
good Norman corbels, and in the interior 
some curious paintings on the walls, of 
several successive periods, part of them 
of the twelfth century. A curious paten 
of brass, or latten, with two figures car- 
rying a bunch of grapes (in allusion to 
Numbers xiii. 23), which, from the cos- 
tume, appears to be of the early part of 
the fifteenth century, was handed round 
the room, with a sketch of the church. 

A paper was read by W. Grey, esq. of 
Magdalene hall, on the church of Combe- 
in-Teignhead, co. Devon, with some ge- 
neral remarks on the peculiarities of the 
churches of Devonshire, illustrated by a 
number of beautiful sketches. This church 
is in the Early English style, with sume 
remarkable features of uncommon occur. 
rence. It appears from the episcopal re- 
gisters of the diocese of Exeter, that ‘‘ on 
the 10th Nov. 1259, Walter Brones- 
combe, Bishop of Exeter, dedicated the 
high altar and two other altars ;’’ and it 
is probable that the chancel and transepts 
are of that date, although some of the 
features, such as the roll moulding, are 
not usually met with so early. The arches 
of the nave are remarkably wide and flat 
for this style, closely resembling the four- 
centred arch of the Tudor period, but 
with Early English mouldings. 

The first peculiarity that a visitor will 
notice in Devonshire is the great preva- 
lence of early Perpendicular work, to the 
exclusion of the other styles. This ap- 
pears to arise from this style having been 
early introduced into that county, as 
Kenton church, built a few years before 
1379, is ofthis character ; and continued 
to a late period, with little variation, as 
the beautiful tower of Cullompton was 
begun in 1545 and finished in 1549, so 
that it is probable that this is one of 
those towers built by the monks of Glas- 
tonbury, who spent large sums in build- 
ing churches, and especially towers, with 
which Somersetshire abounds. These 
towers, as is also the case with that at 
Cullompton, have very bold outlines, and 
much work that might seem at first sight 
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to be early Perpendicular. In Devon- 
shire towers the staircase turret is gene- 
rally a very prominent object, and placed 
in front of the tower, as if courting ob- 
servation, rather than behind it for con- 
cealment. It forms a very ornamental 
feature, and adds much to the picturesque 
effect of these towers. There are few 
spires in Devon, except in particular 
districts ; generally they are confined to 
the level country, for which they are best 
suited, and towers only are found in the 
hilly districts. These towers are for the 
most part plain and bald, and their pro- 
portions more lofty than is usual in other 
counties. 

The long and narrow churches, without 
aisles, so common in Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire, and other counties, are rarely 
met with in Devonshire. The chancel 
arch is a feature generally wanting in the 
Devonshire churches, the roof being con- 
tinuous over nave and chancel, and the 
division made by the rood-loft and screen 
only. Cradle roofs are continually found, 
the ribs generally very bold, and the 
bosses well cut. Four-centred arches, 
between the nave and aisles, are very 
common ; and the pillars, though formed 
of several shafts, have one common capital 
of woven foliage. But what renders the 
Devonshire churches especially interesting 
is the great abundance of carved wood- 
work, such as benches and bench-ends of 
endless variety, rood-lofts and screens, 
and wooden ceilings, all elaborately carved, 
and many of them retaining their old 
painting and gilding, which has a very 
rich effect, rarely to be found elsewhere. 








INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Jan. 31. P. Hardwick, Esq. in the 
chair. 

A paper “‘ On the Vaults of the Nor- 
wich Cloisters,”” by Prof. Willis, of Cam- 
bridge (hon. member), was read. The 
cloisters of Norwich cathedral were begun 
in 1297, and not completed until 1430. 
Its four ambulatories represent four suc- 
cessive styles, the contrast in the details 
being rendered more conspicuous by the 
uniformity of the general design, which 
has been so much respected during the 
progress of the whole work, that even the 
isolated shafts, which form the proper 
mullions of the windows of the thirteenth 
century, have been continued throughout, 
contrary to the usual practice of the mid- 
dle ages. The vaultings are similar in their 
general plan and dimensions on the four 
sides, but each is distinctly marked with 
the mode of treatment employed in suc- 
cessive periods, and it is to the progres- 
sive variations in the form of the span- 
drils, exhibiting a gradual transition from 
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a square section to a semicircular one, 
that the paper chiefly referred. In the 
oldest portion of the work, the eastern 
compartments, the horizontal section of 
the spandril, taken about half way be- 
tween the plane of the impost and the 
crown of the arch, is perfectly square, 
and this form is more strongly developed 
—exaggerated, it may be said—by a slight 
setting back of the ribs between the cross 
springers and the diagonals, which gives 
greater prominence and a more marked 
expression to the angle of the spandril. 
In the south walk, the next in chrono- 
logical order, the intermediate ribs, in- 
stead of being set back, are brought 
slightly in advance of the other ribs. The 
effect of this arrangement is to givea 
polygonal character’ to the  spandril, 
which is, in fact, still square in its ge- 
neral form. . In the west walk, the poly- 
gonal character is fully developed, and 
the square abandoned, but the angles of 
the polygon are far from being equal. In 
the western walk, the latest portion of the 
work, four-centred arches are introduced, 
and the curves of the haunches being all 
alike, and the middle section of the span- 
dril cireular, the polygon formed by the 
front edges of the ribs is equiangular, as 
in fan vaulting. These effects, continued 
the Professor, may be confirmed by the 
comparison of contemporary examples, 
but it rarely happens that they can be 
found in a series, and in a work of which 
the uniformity of design is for the most 
part preserved; so that changes of this 
kind are rather to be regarded in the light 
of embellishment, or as the modern im- 
provements of the day added to the ori- 
ginal design. Thus it is, that in this 
respect the cloister of Norwich is so valu- 
able, by enabling us to discover many of 
those improvements which it is more 
difficult to pick out of examples complete 
in the character of their own age. The 
essay was accompanied by numerous sec- 
tions, and a table laying down the exact 
curvature and arrangement of the vaults : 
all the curves are found, in conformity 
with all that has hitherto been observed 
on the vaultings of the middle ages, to be 
segments of circles, and not ellipses 
formed by projection, according to mo- 
dern practice, which has, therefore, erred 
widely in the character of Gothic vault 

ing. This paper forms a sequel to that 
on the vaulting of the middle ages in 
general, by Prof. Willis, read at the In- 
stitute, on the 5th of July, 1841. (See 
our last volume, p. 186.) 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S. then drew 
the attention of the members to the mason’s 
marks of the middle ages remaining on 
many buildings, both in England, France, 


and Germany, and pointed out the curious 
similarity to be observed in those of the 
different countries. In our January Ma- 
gazine, p. 79, will be found the substance 
of Mr. Godwin’s remarks, as read before 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

Feb. 14. Joseph Kay, esq. V. P. in 
the chair. This evening witnessed the 
accomplishment of an arrangement which 
has been long in the course ef negociation, 
for the junction of the two metropolitan 
architectural societies. It has long been 
felt as an anomaly that the architectural 
profession should be represented by two 
associations, and in consequence a ma- 
jority of the Architectural Society has at 
length given in its adherence to the In- 
stitute. Eighteen gentlemen were this 
evening admitted by the chairman as 
Fellows or Associates of the Institute. 
Mr. Tite, the President of the late 
Architectural Society, in an address to 
the meeting, and the chairman in reply, 
touched briefly, but forcibly, on the ad- 
vantages which the profession cannot fail 
to derive from this proceeding, especially 
in carrying out those measures which 
both the Institute and the Society were 
originally intended to promote. 

A paper was read by Mr. Parris, ‘‘On 
the Application of the higher branches of 
Painting to Architectural Decorations.’’ 
After shortly describing the various modes 
of executing decorations on walls, oil, 
fresco, distemper, encaustic, &c. Mr. 
Parris entered at some length into a com- 
parison of the two former, giving the pre- 
ference to Fresco, on account of its supe. 
rior durability, the purity and unchange- 
ableness of its tints, and the disadvantage 
of the glossy surface of oil colour when 
seen in uncertain lights. He also adverted 
to the higher considerations of the gran- 
deur and simplicity of style induced by 
the broad and rapid execution which must 
become habitual in a school devoted to 
fresco, and the scope given to the talents 
of the pupils who must necessarily be 
trained in the execution of large works in 
this style. Mr. Parris also shewed by ex- 
periment and comparison, that, although 
the crude colours of the modern exhibi- 
tion room grow dull when worked with 
wet plaster, yet such as are found in the 
works of the great Italian masters in oil, 
even those of the Venetian school, are 
perfectly attainable in fresco, and that 
there is not any difficulty or mystery in 
producing them. On the contrary, of 
all modes of painting Fresco is the easiest. 
From numerous experiments he was con- 
vinced that all our usual mortars will 
answer equally well, as far as regards the 
operation of applying the colour: the du- 
rability of the stone is another thing, and 
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must be left to the practical man. He 
was certain the painter might find walls 
fit for his purpose in England, Russia, 
India, or America. The colours must be 
prepared from earths ; vegetable colours 
will not stand. Those used for Fresco 
are few, of adeep sober tone, and of great 
intensity. The proper field for Fresco is 
in figure subjects, on extended surfaces ; 
and it is most effective when combined 
with sculpture and architecture. The 
colours never grow darker, nor do they 
suffer from absence of light: their dura- 
bility is beyond a doubt. The subject ex- 
cited much interest in one of the most 
crowded meetings of the session, and will 
probably be renewed very shortly. 





ALWALTON CHURCH, CO. HUNTINGDON. 

This church (which was erroneously de- 
scribed in our last number, p. 197, as 
being in Lincolnshire) is a very beautiful 
edifice of ancient date, combining the 
Norman and Early English styles. Its 
repairs had long been neglected, and, at 
various times, it had been disfigured by 
every possible enormity: by pews, or ra- 
ther cribs, of every shape, size, height, 
and colour; by what was called a singing 
loft ; by bricking up one most beautiful 
arch, and by letting others go to decay ; 
by broken floors, broken seats, and 
broken windows; by crumbling walls, 
and aroof scarcely hanging together. All 
these defects have been repaired: every- 
thing tending to distigure the building 
has been removed. An entire new roof 
has been put on the nave and transepts ; 
the walls of the latter have been rebuilt ; 
the arches and the windows have all been 
restored; the church is re-paved; the 
body of it is now fitted with open free 
seats, and the remaining pews have been 
renewed in a uniform style. The cost of 
these works (exclusive of 200/. laid out 
on the chancel), amounts to 750/. Of 
this sum 111/. were raised by a 2s. rate; 
551. were given by the Society for Pro- 
moting the Building of Churches; 255/. 
by other donations. During the present 
month the inhabitants met, and, although 
a great deficiency in the funds then ex- 
isted, good example produced so benefi- 
cial an effect, that considerable additions 
were made to previous liberal subscrip- 
tions (among them an addition of 45/. to 
his previous subscription, from the vene- 
rable churchwarden, Mr. Bark), and a rate 
of 3s. 6d. in the pound was unanimously 
agreed on, which will have the effect of 
liquidating the whole of the expenses in- 
curred in this Christian work. Two ex- 
cellent sermons, preached by the Rev. 
John Hopkinson, A.M. the Rector, on 
the reopening of the Church, have been 
published at Stamford. 

9 


STEEPLE ASTON CHURCH. 


The venerable church of St. Peter, 
at Steeple Aston, in Oxfordshire, which 
forms a conspicuous feature in the 
landscape for a considerable distance to 
the south and the south-east, is likely 
to undergo a complete restoration. This 
structure, when relieved of modern ex- 
crescences, will be a fine example of Chris- 
tian architecture. It consists of a hand- 
some embattled tower, of three stories, a 
nave, two complete aisles, a porch on the 
south with a handsome canopied niche 
over its door, a chancel, and a mortuary 
chapel of corresponding size adjoining. 
The date of the erection of this chapel 
appears, by its elegant pointed window 
and elaborately carved piscina, to be more 
recent than that of the church. Anthony 
i Wood, writing in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, describes it as con- 
taining some monumental effigies, but its 
appearance is now widely different from 
what it was in Wood’s time: Sir Francis 
Page, ove of the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench, the same who is satirised in the 
distich of Pope— 

“ Slander or poison dread from Delia’s rage, 

Hard words and hanging, if your judge be 

Page—”’ 

who was the purchaser of an estate in the 
parish, laid his sacrilegious hands on it, 
abolished the ancient monuments, con- 
structed a vault beneath for the reception 
of the remains of his lady, and employed 
Scheemacker (the sculptor of Shakspere’s 
cenotaph in Westminster Abbey) to erect 
a monumental pile with full-length figures 
of himself and his lady; the figures of 
which are indeed worthy of the chisel of 
that eminent artist, but encumbered with 
columns, capitals, and cornices. 

The seating of the body of the church, 
where it has not given place to modern 
sleeping-boxes, is probably the same that 
was there before the Reformation, con- 
sisting, as was anciently the fashion, of a 
regular arrangement of benches, orna- 
mented at the ends with carved oak work 
of singular beauty and variety of pattern, 
low and open, on one plan, running at 
right angles from either side. The pulpit 
and screen are devoid of neatness, having 
been, as well as the altar-rail, daubed over 
with dluve paint ; but the great and crown- 
ing disfigurement is a heavy wooden gal- 
lery of unwieldy dimensions,. occupying 
a third of the nave at its western end, 
darkening the whole building, concealing 
its columns and arches, and driving the 
singers from their proper position to a 
small, inconvenient, and ill-lighted box, 
stuck up in the middle of the north aisle. 

Of the period when the church was 
erected we have no definite information, 
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but it was certainly before 1222, as we 
read in that year of ‘* persona ecclesia de 
Stepeleston.’’ The priory of Colde Nor- 
ton exercised the right of patronage up to 
the year 1517, when it escheated to the 
Crown, upon which the King, Henry VII., 
gave it to the Convent of St. Stephen’s, 
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Westminster, and afterwards it was pur- 
chased by Bishop Smyth, of Lincoln, for 
1150 marks, and by him presented to his 
then newly-founded College of Brasenose, 
in the hands of which society the ad- 
vowson remains to this day. 








ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 27. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

William Salt, esq. of Russell-square, 
and Edward T. Rimbault, esq. of Den- 
mark-street, Sec. of the Percy Society, 
were elected Fellows. 

Sir Henry Ellis continued the reading 
of the scheme for erecting Mounts of 
Piety, or Pawn-houses, in the reign of 
Charles the First. 

Feb. 3. W. H. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

John Evan Thomas, esq., of Lower 
Belgrave Place, and J. Walter King 
Eyton, esq. of Leamington, F.S.A. Scot. 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

A communication was read from Lord 
Albert Conyngham, ‘‘On_ discoveries 
made in excavating a number of the 
tumuli on the Breach Downs in Kent,”’ 
accompanied with some remarks from 
J. ¥. Akerman, esq. F.S.A. The articles 
found in these tumuli were glass vessels, 
fibule in bronze set with coloured glass 
or stones, buckles in bronze, a gold bulla 
set with a garnet and ornamented with 
filagree work, spear-heads, the umbos of 
shields, knives, and urns, together with a 
small brass coin (the only one found) of 
Victorinus. Under most of the tumuli 
were skeletons, among the remains of 
which the above objects were found. Not- 
withstanding the apparently Roman cha- 
racter of some of these articles and of the 
coin, these interments were evidently 
(from the peculiar character of the re- 
mains) of an era posterior to the Romans. 

A cast of a fine bronze torques, found 
about three years ago, near Tenby, was 
presented by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe 
of Bitton, F.S.A. It is very massive, 
and ornamented with a leaf pattern, in 
which precious stones appear to have been 
set. 

Feb. 10. Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

Wm. D. Saull, esq. F.S.A. and G.S. 
communicated an account of his observa- 
tions upon the foundations of the Roman 
wall of London, recently developed at 
several points, and especially on the site 
of the French church in Bull and Mouth 
Street, Aldersgate. It is ascertained that 


there was a gate in the Roman period at 
the same spot which was afterwards called 
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Aldersgate. The wall may thence be 
traced at intervals to Cripplegate church- 

ard, where a bastion still remains. Mr, 

aull gave a minute description of the 
materials of the wall, which remain little 
altered by time beneath the surface of the 
soil. Its base is composed of small rough 
flints, to the height of 1 ft. 6 inc. resting 
on a fine loam; upon which are placed 
4 ft. 6 inc. of rough Kentish ragstone,; 
(the green sandstone of geologists), with 
pieces of ferruginous sandstone irregularly 
interspersed ; then come two courses of 
bricks, each measuring 18 inc. by 12, and 
1% thick ; oa which is laid more of the 
ragstone for 2 ft. 6 inc. ; again a double 
course of tiles; and above that 1 ft. 
6 inc. of the ragstone. Total existing 
height 10 ft. 7 inc. It is 9 ft. 6 inc. in 
width at the base, and 2 feet wide at 


top. 

‘Sir Henry Ellis concluded the reading 
of the paper on Mounts of Piety. 

Feb. 17. Mr. Hallam in the chair. 

Mr. Strickland communicated a draw. 
ing of an ancient statue at Magnesia, 
supposed to represent Cybele or Niobe, 
and to have been made twelve hundréd 
and fifty years before Christ. 

J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.S.A., communi. 
cated some notices of the Manuscripts in 
the Chetham Library at Manchester, of 
which he has recently been making a 
Catalogue. Among its contents of the 
greatest value, are a copy of the Chronicle 
of Matthew of Westminster, which for. 
merly belonged to the library of that 
church ; an astronomical MS. of the 
of Edward IV. containing a copy of the 
instrument called the volva, (mentioned 
by Chaucer,) and the only one Mr, 
Halliwell has seen with its steel style or 
index remaining ; and a volume contain- 
ing several remarkable pieces in poetry 
and prose. Among the former are poems 
on the Virgin, St. Anue, the Proverbs of 
Cato, and a very long aud curious ro- 
mance called Torrente of Portingale. 
The last Mr. Halliwell has transcribed 
with a view to publication. , 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 31. The twenty-ninth anni- 

versary of this Society was held, John 

Trotter Brockett, esq. in 4 chair. The 
2 
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Report of the Council expressed that they 
were not able to announce any additional 
publication of the Society since the last 
anniversary meeting, but stated that the 
printing of the Pipe Rolls only now 
wanted the Six Rolls of Durham, to 
complete the work. A lithographic view 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has been copied 
from an old one in the British Museum, 
and will appear in the third part of 
vol. III. of the Society’s Transactions. 
The Society has received, by Her Majesty’s 
permission, from the Duchy of Lancaster 
office, specimens of the coins found in 
1840, at Cuerdale, in Lancashire ; but by 
far the greatest acquisition received by 
the Society for many years, is the dona- 
tion made by Mr. Shanks, of Risingham, 
of the Roman antiquities lately discovered 
there. The Council could not con- 
gratulate the Fellows on the appeal made 
last year to the members to furnish papers 
for the monthly meetings, having met with 
success, but they were glad to say that it 
would be seen by the list which was read 
over, donations continued to be made to 
the Society in the same spirit as thereto- 
fore, In pursuance of a notice given by 
Mr. John Bell, the original fourth statute 
of the Society was restored, in lieu of the 
alteration made therein in the year 1823— 
vesting, however, the property of this 
Society (in the event of its members ever 
being reduced to and remaining below the 
number of six, for twelve months,) in the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle, if in existence—and, if not, 
then in the oldest Society of Antiquaries 
in Great Britain. Some donations were 
announced as just received, particularly 
two English silver coins, recently found 
in the bed of the Thames, of Henry 
VIII. and Edward IV., the latter being 
a shilling with the side face. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year:—President, Sir J. E. 
Swinburne, Bart.; Vice Presidents, C. W. 
Bigge, esq., Rev. J. Hodgson, and Sir 
Charles Monck, Bart. ; Secretaries, John 
Adamson, esq., and Heury Turner, esq. : 
Council, Mr. J. T. Brockett, Mr. John 
Fenwick, Mr. Thomas Bell, Mr. Dees, 
Mr. Richardson, Mr. Stanton, Mr. 
Ormston, J Hodgson Hinde, esq. M.P., 
the Rev. James Raine, Mr. Charnley, 
Mr. Hutton, and Mr. H. G. Potter. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan, 27. J. Dodsley Cuff, esq. F.S.A. 
in the chair.—Six new members were 
elected into the Society, and Professor 
Adrian, Chief Librarian of the University 
of Giessen, was elected an Associate, 

Mr. C, R. Smith, Sec. reported an ex- 
amination of 7,050 small brass Roman 
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Coins found at Ancaster, and forwarded 
to the Society by Freeman Eaton, esq. 
They are chiefly of Gallienus, Victorinus, 
Claudius Gothicus, and the Tetrici. 
Samuel Sharpe, esq. read a paper on 
the dates upon the coins of Alexandria. 
The Secretary then read a paper by 
J. D. Cuff, esq. on a quantity of nobles, 
half and quarter nobles of Edward the 
3rd, and Richard 2nd, lately found in the 
vicinity of the Metropolis. On these 
gold pieces of the former King, several 
varieties appear which do not seem to 
have been hitherto noticed. The noble 
of Edward 3rd, and its parts, appears to 
have been the first current gold money 
coined iu this kingdom, and is said to 
have been struck to assert Edward's 
dominion of the seas, and title to France, 
and to commemorate the great victory 
over the French in 1340. The first coiu- 
age was that of his 18th year, (1544) very 
few of which remain. In his 20th year, 
a second coinage was issued, of which 
also very few are known. Both of these 
coinages appear to have been made too 
heavy, compared with silver, thereby 
offering inducements to goldsmiths and 
merchants, to melt and export them, a 
reason quite sufficient to account for their 
present rarity. After his 20th year, not- 
withstanding the immense drain of wealth 
from England, tosustain Edward’s struggle 
for the sovereiguty of France, these nobles 
are found in great plenty, variety, and 
beauty. In 1337, the King was so much 
distressed for money, that he pawned the 
crown jewels, and the Commons voted the 
supplies in bags of wool. It is probable 
that after the Battle of Cressy, Edward 
was able, like modern statesmen, to make 
war support war, and to coin the vast 
quantity of gold he acquired by conquest. 
The communication embodied a minute 
analysis of these coins, in which many 
peculiarities of type and inscriptions were 
pointed out and explained. The Society 
adjourned to Feb. 24th. i 





SALE OF COINS. 

On the 2ist Jan. concluded a four 
days’ sale, at Leigh Sotheby’s, of a valu- 
able, curious, and extensive collection of 
coins aud medals, the property of the 
late Mr. Long. Many of the lots brought 
remarkable prices. The following are 
three or four selections from nearly 800 
lots : 

Lot 18.—A “ penny,” Eustace—a lion 
passant to the right, very rare, and finely 
preserved, 5/. 

Lot 224.—Twenty shilling or pound 
piece (silver), Charles I., the King on 
horseback, cannon and armour under the 
horse, &c., 6/. 10s. 
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Lot 243.—Crown (the Oxford) of 
Charles I., by Rawlins. The King on 
horseback. Underneath, a view of the 
city of Oxford, with its name ‘* OXON. 
1644." 11/. Wigan. 

Lot 328.—Titus Oates.—A _ satirical 
medal, having two heads joined, said to 
be Titus Oates and W. Bedloe, inscribed 
‘*O why so fickle ?”’ Reverse, seven faces 
joined, inscribed, ‘‘ Birds of a feather 
flock together.” Very fine and rare. 
31. 98. Hawkins. 

Lot 350.—Half-crown, Charles I.—The 
King on horseback; the horse at full 
trot. Reverse, shield of arms crowned, 
between C. and R., also crowned. Coined 
at “one of the unknown mints.’’ 4/. 4s. 

Lot 401.—The memorable Petition 
Crown of Charles II., by Thomas Simon, 
(engraved in Simon’s Works by Vertue), 
Ob. laureated bust to the right, ‘ Simon’ 
underneath ; Rev. the crowned shields 
of the four united kingdoms, with St. 
George and the dragon in the centre ; 
above ‘ 1663.’ In a high state of preser- 
vation and excessively rare. S. Pl. 6, 
No. 18. 1. Of this most interesting 
pattern-piece a very few were struck, and 
the present formed a prominent feature 
in the cabinets of Dr. Mead, Mr. Hod- 
soll, Mr. Tyssen, and Sir Mark Sykes. 
The famous contention (writes Snelling) 
between Simon and the Roettiers, gave 
birth to this the finest pattern-piece to be 
met with in the English, or perhaps in 
any other series, especially in regard to 
the inscription on its edge, from whence 
it receives its name of the Petition Crown, 
which is, without dispute, the most curious 
specimen of this kind ever exhibited by 
any artist. It makes a double row, as 
follows :—‘‘ Thomas Simon most humbly 
prays your Majesty to compare this his 
tryal piece with the Dutch, and if more 
truly drawn and embossed, more grace- 
fully ordered, and more accurately en- 
graven, to relieve him. After extra- 
ordinary competition, especially between 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Cuff of the Bank of 
England, the former was declared to be 
the purchaser, at 1707. _ 

Lot 402.—Charles IJ. a Crown, by 
Thomas Simon, not at all well preserved. 
This is struck from the same die as the 
preceding, and may be considered of 
greater rarity, the difference being, that, 
on the edge of this, in lieu of the ‘‘ Peti- 
tion,”? is the following inscription ;— 
** Reddite que Cesaris Cesari, &c. Post,” 
and the sun appearing from behind a 
cloud, to express *‘ Nubila Phoebus’—5/, 

The sale produced we believe about 
£1,200. 
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THE VASE OF MIDIAS, 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, held on the 27th Jan., Mr. 
Hamilton read a notice “On the vase of 
Midias, in the British Museum,” by the 
Chevalier Gerhard. This vase has at- 
tracted the particular attention of Winckel- 
man and other archeologists; but the 
subjects represented on it have hitherto 
been misunderstood. The names at- 
tached to each of the figures, in very faint 
yet legible characters, which M. Gerhard 
has discovered, have enabled him to arrive 
at more certain conclusions. The whole 
number of figures is twenty-nine, of whom 
eleven occupy the neck and upper part, 
and represent a scene which Winckelman 
supposed to be the marriage of the 
Danaids,—and Zoega the rape of Helen. 
The names of Castor and Pollux, attached 
to the principal male figures, and those of 
Eriphyle and Elera, belonging to the 
principal females, plainly indicate the 
subject to be the rape of the Leucippides, 
daughters of Leucippus, king of Messena: 
the action is witnessed by Jupiter and 
Aphrodite, seated. Theremainingeighteen 
figures fill the lower part, and are divided 
into three groups, all referring to the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts. That in the 
centre represents Hercules and the Hespe- 
rides: in that on the right is depicted 
the story of Jason and Medea. The three 
pictures hitherto considered incontestably 
relate to love and marriage ; the first and 
second are manifest ; and the tree of the 
Hesperides is a common nuptial emblem. 
In the fourth subject—that to the left in 
the lower divisiun—the same allusions 
seem to be continued; but the persons 
represented are here more obscure; they 
are probably individuals connected with 
the particular event, to the honour of 
which Midias dedicated this work, as a 
magnificent marriage present. 





Mr. URBAN, Dec, 20, 1841. 

A specimen of the coin from which the 
above drawing was taken, is in all pro- 
bability in the possession of so many of 
your readers, and is apparently so obscure, 
that I have little doubé any information 
(however imperfect), respecting it will be 
gladly received. a 

It is one of the lot consisting as well of 
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the coins of Alfred, Plegmund, Saint 
Edmund, and Charles le Chauve, dis- 
overed in 1840, at Curedale in Lanca- 
shire, and which, on the usual inquisition 
on behalf of the Queen, were deposited 
in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
After supplying the British Museum, and 
those of the Two Universities, the re- 
mainder, by Her Majesty’s gracious com- 
mand, were liberally distributed amongst 
the several Numismatists of the day, and 
through the kindness of Lord Granville 
Somerset, the present Chancellor of the 
Duchy, whose polite attention to his 
numerous antiquarian applicants will be 
gratefully acknowledged, I am enabled 
to send you the above drawing, and offer 
some conjecture on the probable reading 
of this curious coin. 

It seems to be generally supposed, 
(though I know not why) that this coin 
is continental—a supposition apparently 
negatived by every fact connected with it. 

t is noticed as a Saxon coin by Spelman, 
n his Life of Alfred, table 3, fig. 30. and 
y Gibson in his edition of Camden, vol. 1. 
p- 193, table 3, fig. 30, where it is men- 
— to have been found at Harkirk in 
ashire. Its occasional occurrence 
therefore in this country, is itself prima 
Jacie evidence of its being of English 
fabrication, unless rebutted by direct ap- 
propriation of it to a foreign mint. 

The absence of the word Rex, Dux, or 
Other regul title, together with its general 
character, clearly establish its ecclesi- 
astical origin ; though Spelman, in bis ob- 
servations on table 3, fig. 30, says, ‘* non 
intelligo nisi forte Cunetio designetur, 
quod tamen non est verisimile;” and 
Gibson professes not to understand it, 
but attests to have seen many of them. 

From the very perfect state of preser- 
yation in which these coins were found, 
no difficulty arises on the identity of the 
letters. The word Cvnnett1 on what 
may be called the obverse of the coin, 
may be read with facility. This word, 
notwithstanding the observation of Spel- 
man; I shall suggest may with great pro- 
bability be referred to Marlborough in 
Wiltshire—the ‘‘ Cunetium” of the Iti- 
nerary Of Antoninus; a place it is certain 
which had the privilege of coining in the 
Conqueror’stime, as coins of that Monarch 
from a Mint there are well known. Itis 
also important to notice a fact with which 
your Numismatic readers are well ac- 
quainted, that on the ecclesiastical coins 
of the Saxons, the Latin name of the 
place at which they were struck was 
always used, as Dorobernia, Eboracum, &c. 

On the reverse, encircling the cross, 
are the letters CR. I}. N, and placed di- 


rectly across the field, the characters I A, 
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the first I read ‘‘ Crux Jesu Nazareni,’’ 
the Ie for Jesu being formed as the 
common Saxon ee, by the addition of the 
three points to the I thus, V!} 1}. The 
transverse characters I assume to repre. 
sent Alpha and Omega, in allusion to Re- 
velations, Ch. 1, vs. 8. and 11, a text 
much referred to in the early ages of 
Christianity. To this reading I am fully 
aware it will be objected, that the in- 
verted T is not the Greek Omega; but 
those of your readers who will take the 
trouble to examine the early Christian 
coins on which this device appears in the 
Greek character, will .feel satisfied from 
their close resemblance, and the peculiar 
situation and inversion of the T, that no- 
thing else could have been intended. I 
subjoin an instance on a coin of Clothaire, 
on which (as on the one before us), the 
Omega is placed first, allowance not 
having been made for the reversal of the 
impression of the die—a very common 
blunder. 


By a careful examination of the coins 
of Aithelred the 2nd, it will be seen that 
the reverses occasionally not only exhibit 
the cross with the word Crux, but some 
of them the Alpha and Omega likewise ; 
the similarity of these devices it may be 
assumed, raises another very fair inference 
in favour of the Cunnetti coins being of 
Saxon origin also. 

A. J, KirKMANN. 





THE GEOGRAPHER ATHICUS. 

At a recent sitting of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, M. d’A- 
vezac concluded the reading of some vo- 
luminous memoirs on the cosmographer 
ZEthicus, whom he shows to have been the 
author of the Itinerarium Provinciarum, 
which goes by the name of Antoninus. M. 
d’Avezac summed up the results of his 
inquiries as follow : 

1. That there existed in the second half 
of the fourth century a cosmographer 
named /Ethicus. 2. That this writer, ac- 
gording to indications, the authenticity of 
which is still doubtful, was descended 
from an illustrious family of Istria, and 
that he enjoyed great celebrity as a phi- 
losopher, or sophist. 3. That he is the 
author, real or supposed, of a Greek cos- 
mographical treatise, which has not come 
down to us, but of which we possess a 
Latin translation by St. Jerome; a work 
probably apocryphal, butcertainly ancient: 
4, That he is the real author of a work 
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comprising two principal sections,—one 
known as the ‘‘ Cosmography of A&thi- 
cus,’’ the other as the ‘‘ Itinerary of An- 
toninus.’’ 5. That the work called Ex- 
cerpta Julii Honarii, or Cosmographia 
Julii Cesaris, is extracted and abridged 
from the first part of the cosmography of 
fAthicus. 6. That the chapter of Oro- 
sius on the description of the world is also 
extracted from the cosmography of Aithi- 
cus. 7. That a sort of routine has alone 
preserved the name of Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus, instead of that of AEthicus, who 
has in his favour ancient testimony, as 
_well as the general opinion of the most 
distinguished critics. 8. The Notitia Im- 
perii cannot in any way be attributed to 
AKthicus; nor can the Descriptio Urbis 
Rome, nor the Peutingerian table. 





DISCOVERIES AT WINCHESTER. 

In forming a plantation, on a piece of 
ground recently enclosed near Highfield 
Lodge, Winchester, (not far from Hyde 
Abbey,) many human bones were found, 
with vases of dark Roman pottery. One 
ina tolerably perfect condition, and well 
formed, had a small wavy white orna- 
ment, and in shape somewhat resembled 
that found, in 1789, in Water-lane, and 
engraved in the Miscellaneous Plate of 
Milner’s History of Winchester. Many 
human bones were taken up also on the 
erection of the above house ; and in dig- 
ging for cellars some years ago, at Hyde 
Abbey School, a whole range of Roman 
sepulchres, containing numerous urns, 
well shaped and of excellent workman- 
ship. These interments are in nearly a 
straight line, at a short distance from each 
other, and close to the road leading to An- 
dover, which probably then commenced 
in Hyde Street, not far outside the city 
walls,—the Romans, it is well known, 
strictly prohibiting the burning or bury- 
ing a body within. It is to be regretted, 
that in neither of these discoveries, has a 
coin been found, to fix with precision the 
period of the deposit. The vases, &c. are 
now in the possession of W. Greeme, Esq. 
on whose estate they were found. 

CHARLES I.’S PEAR TREE, DONCASTER. 

A very ancient pear tree, stated by local 
tradition to have been planted by Ki 
Charles I. was recently cut down ¥ 
Doncaster. It stood in the spacious 
garden behind the banking-house of 


Messrs. Leatham, Tew, and Co, in High 
Street, from whence, in consequence of 
some building alterations, it was found 
necessary to have it removed. The pro- 
perty formerly constituted a portion of 
the site of the Priory of Carmelites, or 
White Friars, one of the many religious 
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houses that were suppressed at the Re- 
formation. This was surrendered in 1538. 
After the dissolution, the house and 
grounds became the residence of the fa- 
milies of Ayr, Earls of Dumfries, and 
Swift, Viscount Carlingford. In 1641-2 
Charles the First was at Doncaster, and 
it is related by Calamy, in his ‘* History 
of Ejected Ministers,” &c. that the King 
dined ai the Lady Carlingford’s, upon 
which occasion the story is that his Ma- 
jesty left this memorial of his visit. The 
tradition is noticed in Miller’s History of 
the town. As an object of some curi- 
osity, a drawing, as well as the greater 
part of the wood of this time-honoured 
inhabitant of the garden, have been pre- 
served by Charles Jackson, Esq, one of 
the partners of the house. 





CHINESE ARMS. 


Lieut.-Colonel Knowles, commanding 
the detachment of Royal Artillery serving 
in China, has transmitted to this country a 
complete assortment of Chinese war-arms, 
with specimens of shot and the costumes 
of the soldiers of the Celestial Empire. 
The whole of these articles, and a figure 
of a Chinese soldier in his tiger dress, 
have, been arranged in the Royal Re- 
pository at Woolwich, where the public 
have free admission. 

These arms contrast strangely with the 
other modern arms in the Repository, 
and harmonise more with the antique fire- 
arms deposited in the building. Part of 
the Chinese bows and arrows remind us 
of “ Robin Hood and his merry men,” 
while the ordnance pieces resemble those 
used in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The largest piece is about seven feet 
long, and formed of pieces of iron, 
welded together, hooped with rings, 
throughout its whole length, about four 
inches distant from each other. Another 
piece, with a plain musket-shaped barrel, 
is about five feet long, and is mounted on 
three legs, like a telescope, but with an 
additional moveable leg at the breech to 
regulate the elevation. The charge of this 
piece is placed in a separate iron chamber, 
which, when loaded, is inserted at the rear 
end of the muzzle, and fired by a match- 
lock. The Chinese swords appear formi- 
dable. They are in the form of Turkish 
sabres, but with less curve, and the handles 
are about fifteen inches long, to be held 
with both hands at once. There are two 
swords of a different construction, the 
blades being only about eighteen inches in 
length, fixed on handles five feet long, for 
engaging with cavalry, or, as there is a 
small tuft of hair attached to them, they 
may have been used to denote the rank 
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of those who used them, as the serjeants 
of the British army were distinguished by 
their halberts, 

A most singular arm of the Chinese is 
formed exactly similar to the trident held 
by Neptune or Britannia, the centre prong 
being straight, and the two outer prongs 
slightly curved, but very sharp pointed. 
This weapon is fixed to the end of a pole 
of about ten feet long, similar to those 
used by lancers. The Chinese standard 
is cut in a shect of iron in the form of 
the ace of spades, with a number of pro- 
jections, evidently intended to represent 
flames of fire: it is fixed upon the top of 
a pole, and immediately underneath it is 
a circular piece of iron about six inches in 
diameter, hung round with hair about nine 
or ten inches in length. There are also, 
neatly arranged on the wall, two bows 
formed of bamboo and horn, and the con- 
tents of a sheaf of arrows, 120 in number, 
about three and a half feet long each. On 
the table below are specimens of the shot 
used by the Chinese, very rudely cast, the 
largest being only about four inches, and 
the smallest one inch in diameter. 

The tiger dress of a soldier has been 
stuffed with straw and placed against the 
wall, and presents a singular appearance, 
having nearly as substantial or bulky a 
corporation as Sir John Falstaff. Attached 
to this costume, which is from top to bot- 
tom all one dark red colour, with fantastic 
stripes painted black to represent a tiger, 
is a hood, made to cover the head quite 
close, and fall down over a considerable 
portion of the face, with holes for the eyes, 
and two projecting representations of the 
ears of ananimal. Amongst other articles, 
is a dress which belonged to an officer of 
high rank, and although it is rather the 
worse for wear, it still has the remains of 
finery about it, being of a dark ground 
thickly studded with metallic ornaments, 
and flowered with embroidered figures in 
silk. It is intended to have this dress 
stuffed, to exhibit the costume of the 
Chinese officers. Altogether, the articles 
transmitted by Lieut.-Col. Knowles form 
a great acquisition to the Repository. 





ANTIQUITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The Chevalier Friedrichsthal, of Vienna, 
who has recently returned to Europe from 
his travels in Central America, has read 
to a party of gentlemen assembled at the 
British Museum, some account of his 
travels, since published in the Atheneum 
of the 16th October. We extract his de- 


scription of the extensive and remarkable 
ruins which he found in Yutacan (briefly 
noticed, from some English travellers, in 
our July number, p. 81.) 

Three different epochs of art may be 
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distinguished in these structures; and 
they bear undoubted traces of identity of 
origin with the remains of Palenque. 
This is especially the case with the earlier 
works, which are composed of large rough 
blocks, put together without cement ; and 
such are the buildings at a place near the 
Hacienda Aki, situated twenty-seven En- 
glish miles E.S.E. from Merida. At 
Chichenitza, eighty-four miles further off, 
but in the same direction, and having 
much the appearance of a sacred city, we 
find doorways and interior walls decorated 
with human figures and symbols carved 
in stone ; we meet there, too, with colon- 
nades, though of clumsy structure, sur- 
prising for their extent; at one place 480 
pillars lie prostrate on the ground, which 
once belonged to one single edifice. At 
Usmal, a place situated between Merida 
and Campeche, which Mr. Waldeck has 
already briefly noticed, there are, on the 
contrary, scarcely any ornaments to be 
found in the interior of the buildings ; but 
the stone-work of the outside walls is 
more sumptuous and more neatly finished ; 
neither is there any trace whatever of any 
large building or portico with pillars. The 
principal characteristics which distinguish 
all these buildings are: 1. The apparently 
sudden erection of whole cities. 2. The 
accurate reference to the east in the erec- 
tion of all sacred buildings. 3. The foun- 
dations consist of a sort of concrete of 
mortar and small stones. 4. The walls, 
both internally and externally, are covered 
with a range of solid stones cut to paral- 
lelograms of 8 and 12 inches in length 
and 5 to7 in height; the interval filled 
up with the same concrete mass as used 
in the base. Nowhere is there any trace 
of the employment of bricks or Egyptian 
tiles. 5. The elevation of all the build- 
ings, without exception, by means of one 
or several terraces of more or less con- 
siderable height. 6. The usual manner 
of construction was limited to one story ; 
the shape of the buildings was long and 
narrow, and as there were no windows, 
the depth was limited to two rooms, of 
which the inner one could have no more 
light than was obtained through the com- 
municating door. The doorways, which 
are generally square, are six or seven feet 
high, and of equal breadth; traces are 
yet to be seen in some few instances of 
holes or stone rings, proving that the 
doors were so constructed that they could 
be shut on occasion. 7. The height of 
the edifices rarely exceeds twenty to thirty 
feet. The outside walls rise generally 
from the base, without break, to about 
half the height of the building, when there 
is a variable number of cornices, which, 
after a plain or adorned interval, close 
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likewise the upper edge. The most im- 
portant buildings exhibit in this upper 
space an astonishing variety of hiero- 
glyphics and elegant figures ; even statuary 
was employed to increase the splendour. 
The constructions of an inferior order 
have at the same place ranges of small 
half columns. There are further, as well 
inside as outside of the buildings, long 
rough stones, projected from the walls, 
usually arranged one above the other, 
and increasing in size from below. 8. 
The ceilings of all interior spaces consist 
of acute arches, closed on the top with a 
layer of flat stones. The proportion of 
the walls to the sine of the arch, varies 
from 2:1to1:2. Stones, cut to the 
shape of a wedge, with oblique heads, 
were employed to form the sine. 9. The 
arch supports a flat roof, the surface of 
which, instead of being slated, is covered 
with a concrete of ground stones and marl, 
very consistent and thoroughly petrified. 
The same kind of composition covers the 
floors of the apartments. The roof itself 
is frequently bordered by a kind of raised 
filagree or pierced stone work. 10. The 
application of timber for lintels and rafters, 
the first of which still bear traces of the 
original carved characters. 11. The out- 
side of the walls does not present any 
mark of rough cast or painting. The in- 
terior of some structures is, however, 
covered with a thin layer of a very fine 
stucco, on which the colours are still to 
be recognized ; the bordering at the basis 
of the walls generally being sky-blue, the 
upper part light green, the arches show- 
ing the traces of fantastical figures in 
varying lively colours. In regard to the 
carved figures in the sides of the door- 
ways, it may be noticed that the colour- 
ing of the uncovered part of the body is 
of a dark yellow, the vestments green and 
blue, the background of a dark red. Their 
attitude is always directed to the entrance. 
12. Vent-holes exist in every room below 
the cornice. They are of a square or 
round form, three or five inches in dia- 
meter, and more or less numerous in dif- 
ferent buildings. There are niches also 
in the apartments and corridors, in some 
cases with symbolical signs and hiero- 
glyphics, carved circles, hewn rings, &c. 
The relief used in these representations 
is flattened on its surface, and, besides the 
outlines, the background is generally 
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chiseled out, though sometimes the artist 
was satisfied with carving the outlines 
superficially in the rock. The most com- 
mon ornament on sacred buildings is a 
winding serpent, generally representing 
the rattlesnake of the country. 





FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

In making excavations at the hotel-de- 
ville at Mons, a leaden coffin has been 
discovered, containing the body of a fe- 
male well preserved, and the robes, in 
black silk, almost intact. The head placed 
by the side of the body showed that it was 
the result of an execution. It proves to 
be the body of the Countess Inez de Men- 
doza, who was privately executed in the 
court of the hotel-de-ville on the 9th of 
June 1618, as an accomplice in the con- 
spiracy of the Marquis de Henriquez ; 
avd aring on one of the fingers bore the 
arms of the Mendoza family, three annu- 
lets or. The coffin was transferred to the 
museum of the town. 

The Journal de Vienne mentions the 
discovery of another Roman street on the 
plain de l’Aiguille, during some recent 
excavations carried on under the direction 
of the Commission of Fine Arts of Vi- 
enne. Like all the other streets disco- 
vered in that place, it is paved with gra- 
nite, and is very narrow. Underneath it 
is a well-constructed sewer, about four 
feet and a half high, in perfectly good con- 
dition, with small lateral sewers coming 
from each house. There is some idea of 
making this sewer serve for the actual 
wants of the town. 

The Archeological Society of Avranches 
has proposed as a prize subject, ‘ The 
determination of the geographical position 
of Mont St. Michel previous to the reign 
of Childebert III.’’ The principal point 
to be settled is, whether the mount was 
surrounded by a forest at that date, as 
tradition states ; andif so, which is highly 
probable, to ascertain the cause of the 
disappearance of this forest, whether by 
gradual encroachments of the sea, or 
whether by sudden inroad of the water, 
as indicated by the author of the Neustria 
Pia, This prize is a medal of 100f.; and 
the papers are to be sent in on or before 
May 1, 1842. There are some valuable 
MSS. in the library of Avranches con- 
nected with the Mont St. Michel, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Feb. 3. Her Majesty proceeded in 
state to the House of Lords, and opened 
the Parliament with the following speech 
from the Throne : 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen,—I cannot 
meet you in Parliament assembled, with- 
out making a public acknowledgment of 
my gratitude to Almighty God, on account 
of the birth of the Prince, my son,—an 
event which has completed the measure 
of my domestic happiness, and has been 
hailed with every demonstration of af- 
fectionate attachment to my person and 
government, by my faithful and loyal 
people. 

* T am confident that you will partici- 
pate in the satisfaction which I have 
derived from the presence in this country 
of my good brother and ally the King of 
Prussia, who at my request undertook in 
person the office of Sponsor at the 
christening of the Prince of Wales. 

“ T receive from all Princes and States 
the continued assurance of their earnest 
desire to maintain the most friendly rela- 
tions with this country. 

“ It is with great satisfaction I inform 
you that I have concluded with the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of the French, 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
Russia, a treaty for the more effectual 
suppression of the Slave trade, which, 
when the ratifications shall have been 
exchanged, will be communicated to 
Parliament. 

‘* There shall also be laid before you a 
treaty which 1 have concluded with the 
same powers, together with the Sultan, 
having for its object the security of the 
Turkish empire, and the maintenance of 
the gencral tranquillity. 

“The restoration of my diplomatic 
and friendly intercourse with the Court 
of Teheran has been followed by the 
completion of a commercial treaty with 
the King of Persia, which I have directed 
to be laid before you. 

‘* I am engaged in negociations with 
several Powers, which, I trust, by leading 
to conventions founded on the just prin- 
ciple of mutual advantage, may extend 
the trade and commerce of the country. 

‘«T regret that I am not able to an- 
nounce to you the re-establishment of 
peaceful relations with the government 
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of China. The uniform success that has 
attended the hostile operations directed 
against that Power ; and my confidence in 
the skil] and gallantry of my naval and 
military forces, encourage the hope on my 
part that our differences with the govern- 
ment of China will be brought to an early 
termination, and our commercial relations 
with that country placed on a satisfactory 
basis. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons,—The estimates for the year have 
been prepared, and will be laid before you. 
I rely with entire confidence on your 
disposition, while you enforce the prin- 
ciples of a wise economy, to make that 
provision for the service of the country 
which the public exigencies require. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—I re- 
commend to your immediate attention the 
state of the finances, and of the expendi- 
ture of the country. You will have seen 
with regret that, for several years past, 
the annual income has been inadequate to 
bear the public charges ; and I feel con- 
fident, that fully seusible of the evil which 
must result from a continued deficiency 
of this nature during peace, you will care- 
fully consider the best means of averting 
it. I recommend also to your considera. 
tion the state of the Jaws which affect the 
import of corn, and of other articles the 
produce of foreign countries. 

‘* Measures will be submitted for your 
consideration for the amendment of the 
Law of Bankruptcy, and for the improve- 
ment of the jurisdiction exercised by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England and 
Wales. 

“‘ Tt will also be desirable that you 
should consider, with a view to their re- 
vision, the laws which regulate the Re- 
gistration of electors of members to serve 
in Parliament. 

‘* I have observed, with deep regret 
the continued distress in the manufac- 
turing districts of the country. ‘The 
sufferings and privations yhich have re- 
sulted from it have been borne with ex. 
emplary patience and fortitude. 

‘¢ T feel assured that your deliberations 
on the various important matters which 
will occupy your attention, will be di- 
rected by a comprehensive regard for the 
interests and permanent welfare of all 
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classes of my subjects, and I fervently 
pray that they may tend, in their result, 
to improve the national resources, and to 
encourage the industry and promote the 
happiness of my people.” 

In the House of Lords, the Address to 
the Throne was moved by the Marquess 
of Abercorn, and seconded by Lord Dal- 
housie. in the House of Commons, it 
was moved by Lord March and seconded 
by Mr. Beckett. Mr. Ewart and Lord 
John Russell spoke in reply, but did not 
offer any opposition to the Address. 





House or Commons, Feb. 9. 

Sir Robert Peel laid before a com- 
mittee of the whole House the plan of 
Government respecting the Corn Laws. 
He disclaimed the hope of effecting for 
the present any material mitigation of 
the existing distress; which, however, 
was not in his judgment at all attributa- 
ble to the working of the Corn Laws. 
Still, he saw no reason to despair of the 
resources of the country. They had 
been depressed of late by the excessive 
credits afforded from joint-stock banks, 
whose directors were connected with 
manufacturers, and the consequent in- 
crease of buildings for manufacturing 
purposes; by the derangement of the 
monetary affairs of the United States ; 
by the war with China; and the late 
uncertain state of European politics. 
He then showed that the exports of 
1840 had exceeded the exports of 
1837 and 1838; and the failure of 
1841, was not more than might be ex- 
pected from the cessation of the Ame- 
rican demand. Our colonial exports had 
steadily improved as well as those with 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland. The 
true question was not what might be the 
price of food in any country, but what 
was the command which its people pos- 
sessed of the necessaries of life. A total 
repeal of the Corn Laws would increase 
the present distress. It was not possible 
to devise a fixed duty for average years, 
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as would suit every year. He therefore 

roposed a variable duty, rising and fall- 
ing inversely, as the price of corn in the 
home market; and that the duty should 
never exceed 20s. a-quarter, nor sink 
below Is. while for many prices succes- 
sively in the scale a fixed duty should be 
given. His plan, therefore, was, that the 
consumer should not be oppressed in dear 
times, and that the corn grower should 
be protected in cheap times. This scale 
would remove the temptation to fraudu- 
lent combinations for the fabrication of 
averages, which averages were to be taken 
in specified towns. — Mr. Cobden de- 
nounced the plan as contrived for the 
benefit of the landed aristocracy. 

Feb. 14. Lord John Russell, previous 
to going into committee on the Corn 
Laws, in a very lengthened speech, 
moved the following resolution, ‘‘ That 
this House, considering the evils which 
have been caused by the present Corn 
Laws, and especially by the fluctuations 
of the graduated or sliding scale, is not 
prepared to adopt the measure of Her 
Majesty's Government, which is founded 
upon the same principles, and is likely 
to be attended by similar results.”—Mr. 
Gladstone maintained that the proposed 
measure would give relief to the con- 
sumer, introduce steadiness into trade, 
augment our foreign trade, and generally 
improve the condition of the country.— 
Mr. C. Wood, and Dr. Bowring depre- 
cated the measure. The debate was 
continued, by adjournments, until the 
morning of ‘Tuesday, Feb. 17, when the 
House divided— Ayes, 349; noes, 226; 
majority for Ministers, 226, 

Feb. 18. In committee on the Corn 
Laws, Mr. Villiers moved, ‘‘ That all 
duties payable upon the importation of 
corn, grain, meal, or flour, do now cease 
and determine.’’ This question was 
debated on five nights; and, on a divi- 
sion, on the morning of Feb. 25, the 
numbers were, for the resolution 90, 
against it 393; majority, 303. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


PORTUGAL. 

A revolution in favour of the Charter 
issued in 1838, was proclaimed in Oporto 
on the 27th Jan. by the municipality, and 
@ provisional government was then ap- 
pointed in the name of the Queen, with 
Costa Cabral, the ex- Minister of Justice, 
for its chief. ‘The movement was extended 
over the Northern provinces, and by ad- 
vices from Lisbon dated on the 14th Feb. 
it appears that the capital has joined with 
Oporto, and the Charter of 1826 has been 

Gent, Mac. Vou. XVII. 


proclaimed, with thanksgivings for the 
same, offered up by the Queen in Lisbon 
Cathedral. This revolution was brought 
about by the entrance of the Septembrist 
partisan, Viscount De Sa de Bandeira, 
into the cabinet. ‘This minister, baving 
deposed the Colonels of the garrison, and 
made several changes in the command of 
the troops,a general dissatisfaction ensued, 
and the very forces of the government 
declared against him, and in favour of the 
Charter, In this — the Queen 
2 
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sent for the Duke of Terceira, and a new 


ministry was formed. The whole move- 
ment was peacefully effected. 


EAST INDIES. 

Our affairs have suffered a serious 
reverse in the Dooranée empire. In 
consequeuce of reductions having been 
made in the tribute paid to the Eastern 
Guilzie tribes, for ey | open the 
passes between Cabool and Jellalabad, in 
Affghanistan, the people rose and took 
possession of those passes. General Sir 
R. Sale’s brigade was therefore directed 
to re-open the communication. The 
brigade fought its way to Gundamuck, 
much harassed by the enemy from the 
high ground, and, after eighteen days’ in- 
cessant fighting, reached that place, much 
exhausted ; they then moved upon Jella- 
labad. While Sale’s force was at Gun- 
damuck, on Nov. 2, an insurrection broke 
out unexpectedly at Cabool. Sir A. 
Burnes, his brother Lieut. C. Burnes, 
and Lieut. Broadfoot, were massacred, 
and Lieut. Sturt cut down in the very 
presence of Shah Soojah himself. The 
whole city then arose in arms, and uni- 
versal plunder ensued — whilst another 
large party attacked the British canton- 
ments, about two miles from the town. 
During this period, the British outposts 
were attacked. Charcker, north of Ca- 
bool, was besieged, and the Shah’s 4th 
regiment was cut to pieces: all the offi- 
cers, excepting one, were killed, and 
Lieut. Rattray fell there also. About 
the same time, Capt. Woodburn, with 
200 men, was proceeding from Ghuznec 
to Cabool, when he fell in with a large 
body of the rebels, and the whole of his 
band were massacred. Ali Musjid, Pesh 
Bolak, and Ghuznee were also attacked, 
but not taken. There have been several 
other engagements, which ended generally 
in favour of the British. Cuabool is in 
ashes; and Sir R. Sale’s force is now in 
Jellalabad, where it is trusted it will 
remain in security till reinforced. 


CHINA, 

Very satisfactory intelligence has been 
received from our expedition in China. 
Admiral Sir W. Parker states the re- 
capture of Chusan, on Oct. 1, which bad 
been strongly fortified with a long line of 
batteries, since its relinquishment by the 
British, A more resolute stand than 
customary was made by the Chinese; 
but the troops, supported by the fire of 
the ships, ascended a hill, and esculaded 
Tinghae, the capital city, from whence 
the British colours were soon seen flying 
in every direction. Two men were killed 
and twenty-four wounded on the part of 
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the English. On the 7th the troops at- 
tacked the city of Cinhae, on the main- 
land opposite Chusan, which is inclosed 
by a wall thirty-seven feet thick, and 
twenty-two feet high, with an embrasured 
parapet of four feet bigh. The ships 
shelled the citadel and enfiladed the bat- 
teries ; the seamen and marines then 
landed, “ and,” adds Sir H. Gough, the 
General, ‘‘ Sir William Parker accompa- 
nied one of the columns, and, with the 
true spirit of a British sailor, was among 
the first to scale the walls.”’ Here was 
found a great arsenal, with a cannon- 
foundry and gun-carriage manufactory, 
with a great variety of warlike stores. 
Only three of the British foree were 
killed and sixteen wounded. On the 15th 
750 men, with sappers and artillery, 
passed fifteen miles up the river to 
Ningpo, but no enemy appeared. The 
troops escaladed the walls, and the Chi- 
nese people assisted in removing the 
obstructions and opening the gate, saying 
that, as their Mandarins had deserted 
them, and their own soldiers were unable 
to protect them, they therefore threw 
themselves under British protection. 


AFRICA. 

The Niger Expedition.—This expedi- 
tion, which started last summer for the 
river Niger, has been entirely defeated 
by the pestilential effects of the climate. 
It was undertaken by benevolent indi- 
viduals, supported by a Government 
grant of 60,000/, to plant in the centre of 
Africa an English Colony, in the hope, 
by the proofs afforded of the advantages 
of Agriculture and Trade, to reclaim the 
natives from the custom of selling their 
captives into Slavery, 

On the 20th of August the vessels of 
the expedition commenced the ascent of 
the river. On the 26th they anchored 
opposite to Eboe, a place situated at the 
upper angle of the Delta, and distant 
120 miles from the sea. Thus far no 
case of sickness had occurred amongst 
the Europeans which did not immediately 
yield to medical treatment. ‘The weather 
was remarkably favourable, the thermo- 
meter ranging from 74 degrees to 84 
degrees, with a clear sky and occasional 
refreshing showers. 

After receiving a visit from Obi, the 
King of Ebve, on which occasion a treaty 
was concluded with him for the total 
abolition of the slave trade and human 
sacrifices, the expedition proceeded on 
its course, arriving at Iddah, 100 miles 
higher up, on the 2nd of September. 
Here for the first time the African fever 
broke out amongst the crews with violence, 
commencing on board the Albert, and 
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rapidly spreading to the Wilberforce and 
the Soudan. Captain Trotter, however, 
considered it his duty still to persevere ; 
in this resolve the other officers of the 
squadron fully concurred. Accordingly, 
after the ratification of a treaty similar 
to the one already described, with the 
Attah (King) of Iddah, and the purchase 
from him of a piece of land, to be chosen 
higher up the stream, for the establish- 
ment of a model farm (the selection of 
which was left to the commissioners, the 
three commanders, and Mr. Cook), the 
vessels ascended to the confluence of the 
Niger and the Chadda, 270 miles above 
the sea. This they reached on the 11th 
of September. A tract of land having 
been fixed on, not far from this point, for 
the farm, and having been duly made 
over by accredited agents of the Attah, 
the stores were landed, and the persons 
originally appointed to the office left in 
charge of them. {[n the meantime the 
disease continued its afflicting ravages. 
To such an extent indeed did it spread, 
that on the 19th it was resolved to put the 
sick, now amounting to 46, on board the 
Soudan, and to despatch her to the sea. 
Lieut. Fishbourne, of the Albert, was 
placed in charge of her, while her com- 
mander, Capt. Bird Allen, removed on 
board the Albert, With regard to the 
Soudan we need only further remark that 
at the mouth of the river she happily fell 
in with Her Majesty's steamer Dolphin, 
to which the sufferers were transferred, 
and which proceeded with them direct to 
the island of Ascension, while the Soudan 
continued her course to Fernando Po. 
Meanwhile it was determined by the 
commanders of the vessels still up the 
river to prosecute their voyage, the 
Wilberforce ascending the Chadda, and 
the Albert the Niger. By sunset on the 
evening of the 19th (the day on which 
the Soudan sailed from the confluence) 
several entirely new cases of fever had 
broken out on board the Wilberforce ; 
amongst these were her commander, 
Captain William Allen, her master, and 


purser ; and the botanist and the minera-, 


logist attached to the expedition. To 
ascend the Chadda under these circum. 
stances would, of course, have been mad- 
ness; to stay at the confluence but little 
less. No alternative remained except 
that of turning the vessel’s head down 
the stream and following in the track of 
the Soudan. Accordingly immediate 
preparations were made for carrying into 
effect this new change of plan, and on 
the morning of the 2]st the Wilberforce 
began her downward voyage, having pre- 
viously taken on board sundry fresh 
patients from the Albert, Owing to 


various stoppages occasioned by the ne- 
cessity of procuring supplies of wood, a 
duty of peculiar difficulty in the wenak- 
handed condition of the vessel, she did 
not reach the open sea until the 29th. 
On the morning of October the 3rd, 
however, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, she anchored safely in the port of 
Clarence, Fernando Po. During her 
passage to the mouth of the river she lost 
her purser, Mr. Wakeham, and after her 
arrival at Clarence, Mr. Harvey, the 
master of the Albert, and Mr. Collman, 
assistant-surgeon of the Soudan. 

The Albert, which we left on the eve 
of her departure from the confluence to 
ascend the Niger, on the 2lst Sept. on 
the 28th arrived at Egga, situated 
between 50 and 60 miles above the 
junction of the Chadda and 320 from the 
sea. During this short passage she lost 
two of her seamen, whilst several others 
were taken ill ; nor did the officers escape, 
Capt. Bird Allen was attacked within 
four hours after the departure of the 
Wilberforce, and Captain Trotter him- 
self whilst the vessel lay at Egga. <At 
this place the Kroomen were employed 
in taking in a large quantity of fire-wood. 
This necessary duty, of course, occupied 
considerable time. As soon as it was 
completed, Capt. Trotter, who now saw 
clearly the necessity of abandoning the 
enterprise, and whose judgment was con- 
firmed by that of the surgeon, Dr. 
M‘ William, gave the necessary orders for 
returning down the river, On the 4th 
Oct. therefore, the steam was once more 
got up, and the Albert followed her con- 
sorts to the sea. Her condition at this 
period may be judged of by the fact that 
she had but a single officer and two or 
three European seamen capable of per- 
forming their duty. The contluence was 
passed upon the 9th, and immediately 
afterward the model farm, where, finding 
the Europeans all ill of the fever, Captain 
Trotter took them on board, and con- 
tinued to pursue his melancholy voyage. 
On the 12th the vessel anchored off Eboe, 
and was supplied by King Obi with a 
quantity of wood, which he had pre- 
viously got ready for her, and which, with 
great kindness, he put on board with the 
least possible delay. Here Mr. Kingdon, 
the clerk of the Soudan, died. He had 
remained ashore at the farm during the 
Albert's absence at Egga, and was dan- 
gerously ill at the period of his re-em- 
barkatioa. Thus far the Albert had made 
her way in safety, through the merciful 
Providence of God; but her poor suffer- 
ing inmates could not forget the dange- 
rous bar which was still to be passed be- 
fore they could leave the region of pesti- 
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lence and death behind them. Happily, 
their anxieties on this head were destined 
to a speedy termination, for in the after- 
noon of the 13th their eyes were glad- 
dened with the sight of the smoke of the 


- Ethiope, a steamer belonging to Mr. 


Jamieson of Liverpool, which, in pur- 
suance of its owner’s instructions, was 
coming to render her assistance. Capt. 
Becroftt at once put his first engineer on 
board the unfortunate Albert, and by in- 
cessant exertions both vessels crossed the 
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bar soon after sunrise on the 16th, and 
cast anchor in Clarence-cove late on the 
evening of the following day. Next 
morning 28 patients were taken ashore, 
and received into various private houses. 
Amongst the sufferers were Captains 
Trotter and Bird Allen—the former 
happily convalescent, the latter, alas, fast 
sinking into the grave. On the 25th he 
expired. Such is the melancholy story 
of an expedition of which such high ex- 
pectations were entertained. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Jan. 25. This day the Baptism of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
was performed, in the Royal Chapel of 
St. George, within the precincts of 
Windsor Castle. ‘The Ambassadors and 
Foreign Ministers, the Knights of the 
Garter, the Cabinet Ministers, the Ladies 
and others invited, assembled in full 
dress, in the Waterloo Gallery, in Wind- 
sor Castle, at eleven. o’clock. The 
Knights of the Garter appeared in their 
mantles and collars, and the Knights of 
other orders wore their collars. The 
Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Master of the Horse, the Mistress 
of the Robes, the Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber, two Maids of Honour, the Bed- 
chamber Woman, the Lord in Waiting, 
the Master of the Household (the Hon. 
Charles Augustus Murray), and the 
Groom in Waiting, assembled in the 
Corridor, at twelve o’clock, to attend the 
Queen. ‘The officers of the household of 
H. R. H. the Prince Albert, assembled 
in the Corridor. 

The Vice Chamberlain, Lord Ernest 
Bruce, the Treasurer of the Houszhold, 
the Earl Jermyn, the Comptroller of the 
Household, Col. the Right Hon. George 
1., Dawson Damer, and the Equerry in 
Waiting, and Lieut.-Col. Lord Charles 
Wellesley, assembled in the ante-room of 
the apartments of the King of Prussia, 
to attend his Majésty to the carriage and 
tothe chapel. ‘The Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and the Bishops of 
London, Winchester, Oxford, and Nor- 
wich, assembled in the Waterloo-gallery. 
The Sponsors assembled in the State 
Drawing-room. Their respective attend- 
ants were in waiting in the Waterloo- 
gallery. 


Upon the King of Prussia proceeding 
from his apartments, the Sponsors and 
their attendants joined his Majesty ut the 
head of the Grand-staircase, and accom- 
panied him to the Chapel. 

The Queen and H. R. H. Prince Al- 
bert, with H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
and their suite, accompanied by H. R. H. 
the Duke of Sussex, H. R.H. the Prince 
George of Cambridge, and the other 
Royal Personages, not being Sponsors, 
left the Castle, and proceeded to St. 
George’s Chapel, at half-past twelve 
o'clock. 

The King of Prussia, preceded by the 
Vice-Chamberlain, the Treasurer and 
Comptroller of the Household, and fol- 
lowed by the Equerry in Waiting, and 
his Majesty’s own attendants in their 
usual order, with the other Sponsors, 
entered the Choir at the door on the 
south side, and took their seats in chairs 
placed on the haut-pas, opposite to the 
Queen, on the south side of the altar ; 
viz. 

The King of Prussia. 
The Duchess of Kent, Proxy for the 
Duchess of Saxe Coburg, 

The Duke of Cambridge, K.G. G.C.B. 
The Duchess of Cambridge, Proxy for 
the Duchess of Saxe Gotha. 

The Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
Proxy for the Princess Sophia. 

The Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg. 

The Queen and H. R. H. the Prince 
Albert and the other Royal Personages, 
not being Sponsors, with their respective 
attendants, proceeded from the Chapter- 
room, and entered the choir at the north 
door on the north side of the altar, in the 
following order : 


The Senior Gentleman Usher, Quarterly Waiter, 
the Hon. Heneage Legge. 


Gentleman Usher 
to the Sword of State, 
Sir William Martins. 
Groom in Waiting 
on Prince Albert, 


Deputy Garicr King of Arms, 
Charles George Young, esq. 
York He 
Groom of the Stole 
to Prince Albert, 
Capt. Francis Seymour, Marquess of Exeter, K.G. 


Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod, 
rald. Sir Aug. Clifford, Bart. 
Grooom in Waiting 
on the Queen, 
Capt. the Hon. A. N, Hood, 
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Serjeant at Arms. 
The ord Steward, 
the Earl of Liverpool. 


Lord in Waiting 
Lord Culville. 


Baptism of the Prince of Wales. 


The Sword of State borne by 
the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G., G.C.B. 

The QUEEN. 

on Pritice Albert, and 
The Prince ALBERT. 
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Serjeant at Arms. 
The Lord Chamberlain, 
the Earl De La Warr. 

Lord in Waiting 

on the Queen, 
the Marquess of Ormonde. 


H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, K.G., K.T., G.C.B 


Serjeant at 
Arms. 


H. R. H. the Prince George of Cambridge, K.G. 
H. S. H. the Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar. 


Serjeant at 
Arms, 


H. S. H.the Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg. 
H.S.H.the Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. 


The Master of the Horse, 
the Earl of Jersey. 


The Mistress of the Robes, 
the Duchess of Buccleuch. 


Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting, the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 


Maid of Honour in Waiting, 
the Hon. Georgiana Liddell. 


Maid of Honour in Waiting, 
the Hon. Matilda Paget. 


Bedchamber Woman in Waiting, Mrs. Brand. 


Page of Honour in Waiting, 
Charles T. Wemyss, esq. 


Her Majesty the Queen and H. R. H. 
the Prince Albert, with the other Royal 
Personages, not being Sponsors, took 
their seats in chairs placed on the haut- 
pas, on the north side of the altar. 

The Lord Chamberlain, accompanied 
by the Groom of the Stole to H. R. H. 
the Prince Albert, then proceeded to the 
chapter-room, and conducted H. R. H. 
the infant Prince or Wa es into the 
chapel, attended by the Lord and Groom 
in waiting. 

When the Queen entered the Choir, 
short voluntaries, selections of sacred 
music, were performed, and continued 
until the commencement of the Baptismal 
Service. The infant Prince received 
the names of ALBert Epwarp. 

Upon the conclusion of the Baptismal 
Service, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
was reconducted to the Chapter-room by 
the Lord Chamberlain, accompanied as 
before. The Hallelujah chorus was then 
chaunted by the full choir. 

The Benediction having been pro- 
nounced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Queen and H. R. H. the Prince Al. 
bert, together with the other Royal Per. 
sonages, retired from the chapel, with 
their attendants, in the same order as 
they arrived, and returned to the Castle, 
and were set down at the south-east door, 


and thence proceeded to their respective 


apartments. 

The King of Prussia and suite retired 
to the Wolsey-hall, and returned to the 
Castle, and were set down at the Grand 
North entrance, from which his Majesty 
was conducted to his own apartments. 

After the Queen’s return to the Castle 
her Majesty held a Chapter of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, at which the 
King of Prussia was elected a Knight 
Companion as a lineal descendant of King 
George the First, 


Groom of the Robes, 
Capt. F. H. Seymour, 


Page of Honour in Waiting, 

Henry W. T. Byng, esq. 4 

On the conclusion of the Chapter, the 
Queen and H. R. H. the Prince Albert, 
with the King of Prussia and other royal 
personages, were served with luncheon in 
the White Breakfast-room ; and the other 
distinguished visitors in other apartments. 

At half-past seven o’clock a grand ban- 
quet was served in St. George’s-hall, 
At dessert the toasts were given by the 
Lord Steward, as follows : 

1. His R. H. the Prince of Wales. 

2. His Majesty the King of Prussia, 

3. The Queen. 

4. His R. H. the Prince Albert. 

A grand musical performance in the 
Waterloo Gallery terminated the evening. 





Tue Kine or Prussia. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia has 
been making the best use of his time 
during his visit to England. On Mon- 
day Jan. 25, he visited Westminster Ab- 
bey and the works at the Houses of Par- 
liament; lunched with the Queen Dow- 
ager at Marlborough house, and dined 
with the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

On Wednesday Jan, 26, the day after 
the Christening, the 72nd Highlanders 
received new colours, in the quadrangle 
of Windsor Castle, from the hands of 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
in the presence of Prince Albert, the 
King of Prussia, &c.; and in the after- 
noon his Majesty visited Eton College. 

Jan. 27. The King came to town by 
railway ; and held a court at Buckingham 
Palace, which was attended by the corps 
diplomatique, and the Corporation of 
London, to whose address he returned 
an answer in English. He visited 


Hampton Court Palace on his return to 
Windsor. 

Jan. 28. His Majesty again came to 
town by railroad; visited the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, lunched with Sir Robert 
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Peel in Privy Gardens; and afterwards 
visited Whitehall Chapel and the Na- 
tional Gallery. Hereturned to Windsor 
to dinner. 

Jan.29. In the morning a review took 
place in the Home Park, and in the af- 
ternoon the King of Prussia honoured 
his minister in London, the Chevalier 
Bunsen, with his presence at an enter- 
tdinment given in Carlton Terrace. 

Jan. 30, Sunday. The King attended 
the morning service at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, where the Bishop of London preach- 
ed. He partook of a luncheon at the 
Mansion-house ; afterwards visited the 
King of Hanover’s apartments in St. 
James’s Palace, and Stafford House ; at- 
tended afternoon service in the Royal 
German Chapel, St. James’s; visited 
the Duchess of Gloucester in Picca- 
dilly, and returned by a special train to 
Windsor. 

Jan. 31. The King visited Newgate 
prison, where he -was received by the 
Lady Mayoress, Mrs. Fry, the Sheriffs, 
&c. and thence proceeded to lunch with 
‘Mrs. Fry at Upton near Barking. At 
six o’clock he went to Drury-lane The- 
atre, (the performances commencing at 
that time for his Majesty’s convenience,) 
where The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
was performed, the principal characters 
sustained by Macready, Miss Fortescue, 
and Keeley. At night he dined with the 
Duke of Sutherland at Stafford House, 
where a party of eighty persons were as- 
sembled, including the Duke and Duchess 
of Cambridge, Prince George and the 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, the Duke 
of Sussex and Duchess ef Inverness, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, &c. &c. His 
“Majesty for the first time slept in the 
apartments prepared for him at Buck. 
ingham Palace. 

Feb. 1. This morning the King visit- 
ed the learned societies at Somerset 
House. He arrived in the apartments of 
the Royal Society at 10 o’clock, and was 
received by Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. 
V.P. (the noble President being absent 
from England), and other members of 
the Council. His Majesty entered his 
name in the charter-book, as did Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt, formerly 
elected a Foreign Member, and now ad- 
mitted a Fellow. The King of Prussia 
was also graciously pleased to enroll his 
name in the books of the Society of An- 
tiquaries and the Geological Society, 
and afterwards visited the museum of the 
latter. He then proceéded to inspect the 
British Museum, viewing in his way the 
collection of paintings belonging to E 
Solly, esq. in Bedford Row. He spent 


three hours in viewing the various de- 
partments of the British Museum, 


At 
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half past two his Majesty was entertained 
at a dejeuner by the Duke of Sussex at 
Kensington Palace; and in the evening 
was present at the dinner, followed by a 
concert, given by the Duke of Wellington 
at Apsley House. 

Feb. 2, Karly in the morning the King 
of Prussia gave a short sitting to Mr, 
Hayter, for his picture of the Christening. 
At half past eight he went to Hungerford 
Wharf, and thence proceeded by a steam- 
boat to the Thames Tunnel, where he 
was received by Sir Isambard Brunel, 
and afterwards visited the ‘lower of Lon. 
don, At twelve he returned to Bucking- 
ham Palace, where he received addresses 
from, 1]. The Bishop and Clergy of the 
Diocese of London ; 2. ‘The Members of 
King’s College, London ; 3. The Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews; 4. The Prussian subjects resident 
in London; 5. The German Lutheran 
Clergy. He also received deputations 
from the Bible Society, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Imperial Continental 
Gas Company ; and gave audience to the 
Prince of Capua, &c. At half past two 
he went to visit the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury at Lambeth Palace, and in the 
evening he dined with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge at Cambridge House. At ten he re. 
paired to Covent Garden Theatre, when 
the play, The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(performed by Mad. Vestris, C. Ma- 
thews, Bartley, &c.) was made the se- 
cond piece for his accommodation, He 
afterwards returned to Cambridge House, 
where a numerous party had assembled. 

Feb. 3. The King of Prussia was pre- 
sent at Her Majesty’s opening of Parlia- 
ment; afterwards received at Bucking- 
ham House a deputation from the general 
body of Protestant Dissenters; and 
visited, in succession, the Queen Dow- 
ager at Marlborough House, the Earl of 
Jersey, the Duchess Dowager of Rich- 
mond, the Duke of Cambridge, and the 


Duke of Wellington. He dined with her 
Majesty. 
Feb. 4. The King took his leave of 


Queer Victoria at half past nine, and pro- - 
ceeded byland to Woolwich, where he wit- 
nessed a review of the Royal Artillery, 
and viewed the models and other curiosi- 
ties in the Rotunda. He was entertain- 
ed with a dejeuner by Lord Bloomfield 
in the mess-room; and afterwards paid 
hasty visits to the practice-ground on 
Plumstead-marshes, and to the Arsenal. 
At two o’clock his Majesty took leave of 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge,and 
the Duke of Wellington, &c. at the West- 
wharf Stairs, and was conveyed in an 
Admiralty barge to the Firebrand 
steamer, which was destined to convey 
him to Ostend, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &e. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED FOR 1842. 


Beds.—Rob. Lindsell, of Fairfield House, esq. 
Berks.—H. M. Bunbury, Marlston House, esq. 
Bucks.—John Palmer, of Dorney Court, esq. 
Cambridge and Huntingdon—John Linton, of 
Stirtloe, esq. 
Cumberland.—Fretchville Lawson Ballantine 
Dykes, of Dovenby Hall, esq. 
Chesh.—E. D. Davenport, of Capesthorne, esq. 
Derbysh.—James Sutton. of Shardlow, esq. 
Devon.—E. Lousada, of Peak House, esy. 
Dorset.—H. K. Seymer, of Hanford, esq. 
Durham—R. E. Duncombe Shafto, of Whit- 
worth Park, esq. 
Essex—J. F. Fortescue, of Writtle Lodge, esq. 
Glouc.—T. H. Kingscote, of Kingscote, esq. 
Herefordshire—J. L. Scudamore, of Kent- 
church Park, esq. 
Herts.—G. G. Morgan, Brickendonbury, esq. 
Kent—Henry Hoare, of Staplehurst, esq. 
Lancashire—Thomas Rd. Wilson France, of 
Rawcliffe Hall, esq. 
Leic.—J. B. Story, of Lockington, esq. 
Lincoln.—Sir J. Nelthorpe, of Scawby, Bart. 
Monm.—J. E. W. Rolls, of the Hendre, esq. 
Norfolk—W. H. Windham, of Fellbrigg, esq. 
Northamptonsh.—Hon. Philip Sydney Pierre- 
pont, of Evenley Hall. 
Northumberland—E. Riddell, of Cheeseburn 
Grange, esq. 
Notts.—F. Wright, of Lenton Hall. esq. 
Oxf.—J. 5. Phillips, of Culham House, esq. 
Rutland.—R. W. Baker, of Cottesmore, esq. 
Salop.—Henry Justice, of Hinstock,_esq. 
Somerset.—R. C. ree of Wells, esq. 
Staff.—J. E. Piercy, of Warley Hall, ont. 
Southampton—George Henry Ward, of North- 
wood Park, I. W. esq. 
Suffolk—E. ——. of Coney Weston, esq. 
Surrey—Charles Barclay , of Bury Hill, esq. 
Sussex—Geo. Wyndham,of Petworth. esq. 
Warw.—John Little, of Newbold Pacey, esq, 
Wilts.—F. W. Rooke, Lackham House, esq. 
Worc.—Edw. Holland, of Lenchwick, esq. 
Yorkshire—William St. Quintin, of Scampston 
Hall, esq. 
WALES. 
Anglesey—J. Sanderson, of Aberbraint, esq. 
Brecon.—H. J. Williams, of Colt y Mawr, esq. 
Carn.—J. G. Watkins, of Plas Llanfair, esq. 
Carm.—Wm. Phillips, of Wayngron, esq. 
Cardig.—F. D. Saunders, of Tymawr, esq. 
Denb.—T. M. Williams. of Penbedw Hall, one 
Flintshire—Edward Dymock, of Penley Hal 
Ellesmere, esq. 

Glamorg.—Henry Lucas, of Uplands, “. 
Merionethshire—The Hon, omas Pryce 
Lloyd, of Mochras. ? 7 
Montgomeryshire—Sir John Roger Kynaston, 

of Hardwick Hall, Bart. 
Pemb.—R. F. Gower, of Glandofan, esq. 
Radn.—David Oliver, of Rhydoldog, esq. 


GazetTe PRoMOTIONS. 
Jan. 14. The Right Hon. Sir Herber-t Jen- 
ner, of Chislehurst, Kent, and Chesterfield-st. 
Middlesex, Knt. LL.D. and Dean of the Arches, 





in compliance with the will of his kinsman 
Sir John Fust, of Hill-court, co. Gloucester, 
Bart. to use the surname of Fust after Jenner, 
and bear the arms of Fust quarterly with 
those of Jenner. 

Jan. 17. “S Augustus Leopold Kuper, 
R.N. to be C, B. 


Jan. 20. The 54th Regiment to bear upon 
its colours and ——— in addition to 
the distinctions which it has previously ob- 
tained, the word “‘ Marabout,”’ in commemo- 
ration of the gallantry evinced by the regi- 
ment at the assault and capture of that fort, 
in Egypt, on the 21st Aug. 1801.—Lieut. Jo- 
seph Clayton Jennyns, 15th Hussars, to 
accept the cross, of the first class, of the Order 
of San Fernando, conferred by the Queen of 
Spain, in approbation of his conduct in seve- 
ral actions while serving in the British Aux- 
iliary Legion. 

Jan. 27. Knighted by letters patent, John 
David Norton, esq Puisne Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Madras. 

Jan. 28. Alexander Lord Ashburton to pro- 
ceed on an extraordinary and special mission 
to the United States of America.—John Mac- 
pherson Brackenbury, esq. jun. to be her 
Majesty’s Consul in the province of Anda- 
lusia.—Mr. James Milligan to be Consul in 
London, and Mr. Alfred Fox, Consul at Fal- 
mouth, for the Republic of Venezuela.—9th 
Light Drag. brevet Lieut.-Col. A. Campbell, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major J. A. Ful- 
lerton. to be Major.—15th Light D ns, 
Capt. J. P. Hickman to be Major.—Brevet, 
Major W. R. Dickson, New Brunswick Fenci- 
bles, to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. J. R. Ma- 
jendie, 32d Foot, and Capt. W. H. Askwith, 
R. Art. to be Majors in the Army. 

Feb. 2. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry sworn of the Privy Council, and sworn 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, vice the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos.—The Marquess of 
Salisbury sworn Lord Lieutenant of Middle- 
sex; and the Marquess of Exeter Lord Lieute- 
nant of Northamptonshire.’ 

Feb. 3. Alaister Mackenzie, esq. to be 
Deputy Sheriff of the District of Port Philip, 
in the colony of New South Wales.—Thomas 
Shirley Warner, esq. to be Provost Marshal 
General of Dominica. 

Feb. 7. George White, ye Colonel in the 
Portuguese army, to accept the insignia of the 
Tower and Sword, conferred by Don John the 
Sixth, for his conduct in the Peninsular war. 

Feb. 8. 54th Foot. R. T. R. Pattison, to be 
ony 1 Major G. Hall, 54th Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Col. 

Feb. 10. Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A. of St. 
Mary’s Church, Devon, and Elizabeth-Clarke 
his wife, sole dau. and heir of John Daniell or 
Hemsford-house, in Yeovil, esq. to take the 
name of Daniell after Johnson. 

Feb. 11. 57th Foot, Capt. J. Brown to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. A. Judge, Ist W. I. 
Regt. and Capt. A. J. Hadfield, 37th Madras 
N. Inf. to be Majors in the Army, in the East 
Indies only. 

Feb. 12. Royal Marines, Colonels, G.Beatty, 
and T. A. Parke, C.B. to be Colonels Com- 
mandant; Lieut.-Cols. E. S. Mercer and John 
M‘Cullum to be Colonels Second Command- 
ant; brevet Majors D. A. Gibsone, D. J. Ball- 
ingall, B. Bunce, and John Hewes, to be 
Lieut.-Colonels. 

Feb. 14. Knighted, by letters patent, Jam- 
setjeeJeejebhoy, of Bombay, esq.—Hercules J. 
Robertson, esq. Advocate, to be Sheriff De- 
pute of Renfrewshire. 

John P. Wilson, M.A. Fellow of Magd. coll. 
Oxf, and Mary, only child of the late John 
Parkinson, D.D, of East Rayendale, co. Linc. 
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after their intended marriage to take the 
name and arms of Parkinson only. 

Feb. 15. Lieut.-Col. Joseph Orchard, C.B. 
to accept the insignia of the third class of 
the order of the Dooranée empire. 

Feb.17. Edw. Urch Sealy, of Cornborough, 
in Abbotsham, Devon, and of the Middle Tem- 

le, esq. in compliance with the will of his 

insman, Robert Studley Vidal, of the Middle 
Temple, and late of Cornborough, esq. to take 
the surname of Vidal, in lieu of Sealy, and 
bear the arms of Vidal. 

Feb. 18. James Phillips Kay, of Battersea, 
esq. Sec. to the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education, and Janet, only dau. and heir 
of late Rob. Shuttleworth, of Gawthorp. co. 
Lanc. esq. to take the name of Shuttleworth 
after Kay, and bear the arms of Shuttleworth, 
quarterly with Kay, in the first quarter.-- 
Capt. R. F. Shawe, 99th Foot, to be Major 
in the Army. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Promotions.—In compliment to the King o 
Prussia. Commander Nott, to the rank of 
Captain; Lieut. George Henry Seymour, to 
the rank of Commander. 

Lieutenants, Wm. Whymper (1802), and A. 
Smith, to the rank of Commander. 

Appointments. — Commanders —R. Sharpe, 
to the Scylla, at Plymouth; Sir Wm. Daniell, 
to the Ringdove, at Portsmouth; H. Mangles 
Denham (additional), to the Lucifer ; Charles 
Patey, to the Powerful ; William Kelly (a), to 
the Winchester (Hon. Admiral Percy’s flag 
ship) ; John Hallowes, to the St. Vincent. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament.’ 


Bandon Bridge.—Viscount Bernard. 
Clackmannan and Kinross.—Major-Gen. Wm. 

Morison, C.B. 
Cornwall, West.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. 
Dublin City.—Wm. Henry Gregory, esq. 
Dublin University.—Joseph D. Jackson, esq. 
Leominster.—George Arkwright esq. 
Liverpool.—Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 

nn Regis.—Viscount Jocelyn. 

Linlithgowshire.—Hon. Charles Hope, re-el. 
Taunton.—Sir Thos. Edw. Colebrooke, Bart. 


Eccvestasticat PREFERMENTS. 

Rey. A. T. Gilbert, D. D. to be Bishop of Chi- 
chester. 

Rev. Dr. O’Brien, to be Bishop of Ossory. 

Rev. H. Newman, to be Dean of Cork. 

Rev. e Archdall, to be a Prebendary of Nor- 
wich. 

Rev. W. J. Thornton, Preb. of Hereford. 

Rev. F. E. Baker, Allensmore V. Heref. 

Rev. J. Baylee, Holy Trinity P.C. Birkenhead, 
Cheshire. 

Rey. W. Bennett, Crantock P. C. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Blomfield, Orsett R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Bowen, Liandeloy cum Lianhowel V. 
Pembroksh. 

Rev. H. V. Broughton, Wellingborough V. 
Northamp. 

Rev. J. H. S. Burr, Tidenham V. Glouc. 

Rev. H. Calthrop, Gt. Braxted R. Essex. 

Rey. P. Cann, Virginstow R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Chesshyre, St. Martin’s R. Canter- 


bury. 

Rev. R F. Chudleigh, St. Columb Minor P. C. 
Cornwall. 

Rey. J. Compton, Minstead R. Hants. 

Rey. A. Cox, Askerswell R. Dorset. 

Rev. D. Davies, Kevenllys R. Radn. 

Rev. W. Day, Passage P. C. Cork. 

Rev. F. T. O’Donoghue, Over Peover P. C. 
Cheshire. 

Hon. and Rev. O. W. H. Forester, Broseley R. 


Salop. 
Rev. . ot Kilgarvin, Kerry, 





[ March, 


Rey. J. Hamilton, Tubbercarry P. C. Sligo. 

Rey. W. Hepworth, Finningham R. Suffolk. 

Rey. W. T. H. Hooper, St. Paul’s P. C. With- 
ington, Lancash. 

Rev. J. H. F. Kendall, Hutton Roof P. C, 
Westmoreland. 

Rev. J. M. Lowe, Grindleton P. C. Yorksh. 

Rey. P. H. Morgan, Bestwo P. C. Breconsh. 

Rev. J. H. North, Carbrooke V. Norfolk. 

Rey. S. Nosworthy, Buckland Filleigh R. 
Devon. 

Rey. F. J. Parsons, Selborne V. Hants. 

Rev. J. Price, Trenddyn P.C. Flint. 

Rev. J. Rowlandson, Mardale P.C. Westmor. 

Rey. J. Sabine, Thorn Coffin R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Snow, Newton Valence V. Hants. 

Rey. J. Stratton, Graveney and Goodneston 
V. Kent. 

Rey. J.H Stuart, Ampton R. Suffolk. 

Rey. E. White, Trinity Church P.C_ Lancash. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. H. B. W. Churton, to be examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Chichester 
Rey. T. Laugharne, to the Earl of Warwick. 
a Maunsell, to the Earl of Westmore- 
and, 





Ctvit PrererRMENTs. 


The Right Hon. G. R. Dawson to be a Com- 
missioner of Customs. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Hale to be Master of the 
Charter House, 

Rev. J. Garbett, to be Professor of Poetry in 
Oxford. 

G. Allen, esq. to be Warden of Dulwich 
College. 

Rey. M. Atkinson, to be Head Master of St. 
Bee’s Free Grammar School, and Rev. H. 
Gough to be Second Master. 

Rev. J. Hitchen, to be Head Master of the 
Collegiate School, Glasgow. 

W. Willan, esq. B.A. to be Vice-Principal of 
Hudderstield Collegiate School. 

Rev. E. Smith, to be Master and Librarian of 
Archbishop Tenison’s Grammar School, St. 
Martin’s in the Fields. 

F. Calder, esq. B.A. to be a Master of King 
Edward's Grammar School, Birmingham. 
Rev. W. Rushton, to be Second Master of 

Brewood Grammar School. 

A. R. Venna, to be Second Master of Thame 

Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 13. At Tracey House, near Honiton, 
the wife of H. B. Lott, esq. a son.——16. At 
Stonor, Oxf. the Right Hon. Lady Camoys,.a 
dau.——22. At Kenton House, Lady Mary 
Haworth, a dau.—-23.——In Lower Grosve- 
nor-st. the wife of G. Milnes Gaskell, esq. 
M.P. a son.——24, At Notton, Lady Awdry, 
a son.——27. At Eton College, the wife of 
the Rev. C. Luxmoore, of twins.——At Row- 
den Hill, Wilts, Mrs. West Awdry, a dau.—— 
At Maindee-house, Monmouthsh. the wife of 
Charles Prothero, esq. a dau.— 28. - At 
Bickett, the Viscountess Barrington, a son. 
——29. At Edgbaston, near Birmingham, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Craven, a dau.——30. 
At the Rectory, Solihull, the wife of the Rev. 
Archer Clive, a son and heir.——At Norman- 
ton Turville, the wife of William FitzHer- 
bert, esq. a son.——At Upcott House, near 
Taunton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Collis, a son. 
——31. At Regent’s Villa, Avenue-road, Lady 
Anna-Maria Tollemache, a son. 

Lately. In Lower Brook-st. the Hon. Mrs. 
A. Duncombe, a son.——At Leamington, Lady 
Dormer, a dau.——In Chesham-pl. Lady Ar- 
thur Lennox, a son.——'The wife of the Hon. 
Arthur Grove Annesley, a dau.——In Ireland, 























1842.] 
Lady H. Moore, a son.—--At Aberdeen, the 
of Henry Chapt jain, Bart. @ son. 
way Belmont, co, jos de spel of 
Charles A. Walker, esq. late M.P. a dau—— 
At Delvine House, Perthshire, Lady Muir 
Mackenzie, a son,——At Dublin, the wife of 
the Very Rev. E, N, Hoare, M.A, Dean of 
Achonry, a son. 

Feb.1. At Rowde, the wife of John Locke, 
esq. a dau.——2. In Belgrave-sq. the Coun- 
tess of Clanwilliam, a son.——+. At Knole, 
Sevenoaks, the Viscountess Holmesdale, a 

.——5. At Lacock Abbey, Wilts, the wife 
of H. Talhot, esq. a son and heir,——13. At 
Sulby Hall, Northamptonsh. the Duchess of 
Montrose, a dau.——In Great Cumberland.pl. 
Lady Colchester, a son.——Lady Mary Vyner, 
3 son.—In Gloucester-terr. Regent’s Park, the 
L:dy Pearson, a son.——l6. In_Park-st. 
Westminster, the lady of Sir W. W. Follett, 
a son, 





MARRIAGES, 

July 6, 1841. At Richmond, Hobart Town, 
R. J. Wallace, R.N. Acting Commander of 
H. M. ship Favorite. eldest son of Capt. R. J. 
W. Dunlop, R.N. to Eulalia~-Hayes, second 
depot of the late James Ross, esq. Light Inf. 

epét. 

Aug. 8. At Simiah, India, Martin R. Gub- 
bins, ong. Bengal Civil Service, to Harriet- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Frederick Ne- 
pean, esq. of the same service. 

9. At Caboul, Lieut. J. L. D. Sturt, te Miss 
A. Sale, Foungent dau. of Major-Gen. Sir R. 
Sale, K.C.B. 


12.. At Cawnpore, J. A. Craigie, esq. Civil 
Service, to Eliza-Catherine, eldest dau. of 
Col. Frith, Royal Art. 
mL a Pic simgrs ie at, on, tangy med 4 

e, to Miss Mary Dunk a. 

Pt Dealog cunrter-nastors en, . 
i 2 At Sultanpore, Benares, Capt. Edward 
att, 6th Light Cav. to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Sir Henry Worsley, G.C.B. 

30. At Da ie, Dr. Mapleton, of Her 
Majesty’s 40th regt. to Eleanor-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Sir Yarde Whitney, of 
Kingsware, Devon. 

$1. at Poona, Lieut. William Loch, ist 
Light Cav., to Catherine, youngest dau. of 
James Orton, esq. late President of the Medi- 
cal Board. 

Sept. 1. At Futtyghur, Lieutenant J. P. 

Caulfeild, of the 3d regt. Bombay Native Inf., 
son of Col. Cauifeild, late resident at Lucknow, 
to Elinor-Agnes, dau. of Thos. Barlow, esq. of 
Mirzapore. 
2. At Calcutta, J. T. Pearson, esq. ourgeon 
to the Right Hon. the Goy. Gen,, to Eliza, 
2 ngest dau. of Major Chapman, $6th regt. 
E coeel Native Infantry. 

4. At the French Rocks, near Seringapatem, 
Capt, James Templeton Brett, 4th Madras 


Light Cay,, to Julia, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
J. We eland, commanding 38th : 
Nat. Inf.——At Simla, Arthur Mitford Becher, 


esq. D. A. Q. M.G., to Frances-Anne, third 
dau. of the late Capt. M. W. Ford. 

8. At Secunderabad, Frederick C. Lewis, 
esq. to Eliza-Bird, eldest dau, of the late Capt. 
Joseph Andrews, H.C. S., and niece of Major- 
Gen. Hardwicke, late of the Bengal Art. 

20. At Tranquebar, Mr. W. E. Pascoe, 12th 
po Nat. Inf. to Charlotte-Eliza, eldest dau. 
of the late Major Helmick, Danish service. 

» 25. At Ootacamund, Henry Fearon Baber, 
esq. son of T. H. Baber, esq. late of the Bom- 


‘bay Civil Service, to Maria, fourth dau. of the 
late Hon. M. T. Harris, Madras Civil Service. 
——At the Cathedral, Stephen Babington, esq. 
of the Bombay Civil Service, to Arabella- 
Sarah, youngest dau. of 


Col. Barr. 
fac. Vou. XVII, 
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28. At Cannanore, Frederick Manners’ Est- 
wick, esq. Ensign in Her Majo ty’s 94th regt. of 
Foot, to" ise Johanne Elizabeth Thompseu, 
f William Thompson, esq. M.D. 
n of the same Corps. 

29. At Simla, Lieutenant Pengree, to Emily- 
Sidney, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Harriott, of 
the 40th Bengal Nat. Inf.—— At Vellore, Capt. 
Cumberlege, 7th Madras Light Cay., to Hen- 
rietta, third dau. of the late D. Macnab, esq. 
ef Dalchully, Inverness-shire, 

30. _Madras, Lieut. Henry Fombelia 
Palmer Crisp, 22nd regt. Madras Nat. Iof., 
eldest son of Major vrisp, of the Madras 
Army, to Harriet-French, youngest dau. of the 
Rey. Dr. Harcourt, Wallingford, Berks, 

Oct.5. At Cuttack, Frederick Harris, esq. 
6th Madras Nat. Inf. to Louisa-Jane, second 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. John Hunter, of 
fe) Bengal a Arey. . of ’ 

. At kney, Alfd. Perfect, . of Lower 
Brook-st., to ha nd adn it dau, of 
Lewis Leslie, esq. of the Upper Mall, Ham 
wi Luck East | Capt 

ov.18. At Lucknow, ndies, Capt, 
Wheeler, of the Cavalry, to Elizabet Peake 
she ees, William Bishop, es > L$ Pe 

gent’s Park, and Gray’s nere. 

19. At Demerara mas Holmes, ¢sq 
Collector of Her Majesty’s Customs, Grenada, 
to Caroline, youngest dau. of Robert W. Ben, 


jamin, esq. . : 
24. At Castries, Saint Lucia, Joseph Gena 
sir, esq., Waiter and Searcher of Her - 


a 
jesty’s Customs at that Island, to Lox dau. 
of B. Berne a 


4 , esq. 

Dee. 15. At Derby, the Rey. James Bald- 
wyn Pugh, M.A. Curate of Stanton-by-Dale 
to Charlotte-Christiana, second dau. of ¢ 
Rev. J.G. Howard, M.A. Vicar of St. Michaels, 
Derby, and Rector of Stanton-by-Dale.—At 
Lockwood, near Huddersfield, the Rev. Thos. 
Westmoreland, jun. M.A. Incumbent of Cliae 
pete , eldest son of the Rey. T. Westmore- 

nd, M.A. Viear of Sandal, to Anne, dau. of 
the late John Brooke, esq. of Daiten Lodge, 
at ae tecthemmten, Bimend © ington 

16. At Lee on, Edmu arri > 
esq. M.A. to Sarah-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Henney, esq. of Cheltenham.——At 
Chadwell, Essex, the Rev. E. Jones, to Eliza- 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late Ma.or Newton, of 
the ist. Garr. Batt.——At Remenham, Berks, 
Francis Smythies, esq. of Colchester, to Har- 
riet-Jane, eldest dau. of Edmund Gardiner, 
esq. of Remenham Lodge. 

is. At Walthamstow, Thos. Eyre, esq. 
Capt. 3d Bombay Nat. Cay. grand-nephew of 
the late Lord Eyre, of Eyre-court, co. Galway, 
nd dau. of John Evans, esq. of 
Wa At Gedling: Notts. Henry M. M 

21. At ing, Notts. Henry M. Musgraye, 
poner gy singe 9 naga oo of on e Mus- 

Taye, esq. psley -house, tlington, 
freds. and of Gordon-sq. to Sarah- well, 
pocages dau. of the late Richard Pullen, esq. 
of Harewood, Yorksh.——At Wilton, near 
Taunton, the Rev. Edward Caswall, of Strat- 
ford-sub-Castle, near Salisbury, third son of 
the Rev. R. C. Caswall, Vicar of West Laving- 
ton, Wilts, to Louisa-Stuart, only child of 
Major-Gen. Walker, of ett mag So- 
merset.——At Croydon, George Fraser, : of 
Burwood-pl. to Etheldred, second dau.; also. 
the Rev. Henry Vigne, of St. Peter’s coll. and 
Nuthurst, Sussex, to Anne, third dau. of 
Christopher Hodgson, esq. of Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster.—— At Twickenham, Thomas 
Tatum, esq. of George-st. Hanover-sq. to 
Fanny-Maria, second dau. of George Magnus, 
esq. of Twickenham. 

22. At Brighton, the Rev. J. C. Turnbull, 
B.A. of Cheltenham, to Emily, youngest dau, 


2T 








ee 
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of the late William Abbott, esq.— At Farn- 
, Surrey, John erg | ine, esq. to 
Caroline, eldest dau. of William Newnham, 
esq.—Alan James Gulston, of Llandilo-fawr, 
Carmarthensh. esq. to Augusta-Catherine, 
only dau. of late Capt. Giveen, 10th Hussars. 

23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Captain 
Samuel Wyatt, Royal Art. to Anne, relict of 

L. Bankes, esq. 

27. At Edinburgh, Edward Fenton, esq. 
oungest son of the late James Fenton, esq. of 

versall, Yorksh. to Georgiana, only dau. of 

Col. John Camac, of Brettenham Park, Suffolk, 
and of Woodville, co. Wicklow.——At Fecken- 
ham, Wore. J. J. W. Gutch, esq. of King 
William-st. and Stockwell, to Sarah-Maria, 
only dau. of J. English, esq. of Feckenham. 
_ 28. At Bedford, the Rev. Alexander Grant, 
B.A. of Trin. Coll. Camb. to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Barnard, esq.—At Kirklands of 
Ancrum, Roxburghsh. Henry Reeve, ~~ of 
the Privy Council Office, to Hope, eldest dau 
of John Richardson, esq. of Kirklands.—In 
All Saints Church, co. Donegal, John Magin- 
niss, esq. of Burt House, to Jane, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Edward Bowen, of Bogay House, 
same co.——At St. Pancras, the Rev. A. T. G. 
Manson, of Magd. Coll. Oxon. to Emily, se- 
cond dau. of R. S. White, esq. of Gordon-pl. 

29. At Wharton, Lanc. F. Pyner, esq. Capt. 
5th Fusil. to Alice-Jane, relict of D. Davison, 
esq. and eldest dau. of John Bolden, esq. of 
Hynington Hall, same co. 

30. At Live 1, Thomas Edward, eldest 
son of Thomas Pickford, esq. of Mayfield, near 
Manchester, to Georgiana-Todd, eldest dau. 
of J. Todd = esq. of Kensington House, 
near Liverpool.—aAt Cookham, Berks, the 
Rev. Stanlake Lee, son of the late H. P. Lee, 
esq. of Woolly Lodge, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Payn, esq. of Kidwells, 
Maidenhead. —-At Marylebone, the Rev. C. 
L. Cornish, Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Coll. 
Oxford, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of E. T. Monro, 
esq. M.D. of Harley-st.—aAt St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. W. A. F. Saunders, esq. son of 
Rd. Saunders, esq. of Lytham, Lanc. to Doro- 
thy, dau. of the late Josias R. Morley, esq. of 
Marrick Park, Yorksh.— At East Down, the 
Rev. Robert G. Rogers, Rector of Yarlington. 
Som. to Lucy Judith, third dau. of the Rev. C. 
Pine Coffin, of East Down, Devon, and Im- 
pington, Camb. 

ately. Robert Carr Woods, a. to Eliz.- 
Charles-Ismael Khan, relict of his Excellency 
Mahommed Ismael Khan, Ambassador from 
the King of Oude.—At Adelaide, South 
Australia, Christopher-Brown Rodwell, esq. 
to Mary-Anne, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
James M‘Gowan, late of Liverpool. —— At 
Florence, Edward-Pellew Mainwaring, esq. 
eldest son of Capt. R. Mainwaring, R.N., of 
Whitmore Hall, and Biddulph, co. Staff. to 
Caroline, widow of D. Trant, esq. and fourth 
dau. of P. L. Story, esq. —At St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, Townsend Ince, esq. Chrisleton, 
Cheshire, to Lucy, dau. of Augustus Eliot 
Fuller, esy. M.P. of Rosehill, Sussex.— At 
Alcester, Warwickshire, the Rev. G. T. Lewis, 
to Jane-Frances, dau. of the Rev. W. Palmer, 
D.D., Vicar of Yarcombe, Devon.—At Car- 
lisle, W. G. Monins, esq. (late Capt. of the 
23d) of Buckden, to Dora, dau. of the late Rev. 
J. R. Hunton, of Armathwaite Castle-——At 
Limerick, Robert Fiemyng, esq. to Charlotte, 
dau. of the late W. J. Westropp, esq. of Rox- 
borough, niece to the late Lord Guillamove. 
——At Bangalore, India, Major Henry Prior, 
commanding the 23d Light Inf. to Georgiana, 
dau. of Major-Gen. Allan, commanding the 
Mysore division of that army. 

Jan. 1. At Woolwich, F. Davies, esq. of 
Upper Gower-st. to Mary-Gay, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Payne, of the Royal Art. 
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—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Thomas 
Davies, esq. of Streatham-common, to Eliza- 
Mary, eldest dau. of John Lamprey, esq. of 
Marchwood, near Southampton.—At Fillong- 
ley, Warwicksh. John, eldest son of the late 
Major Seymour, of Allesley, to Julia, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Thickins, Vicar of Fil- 
longley.— At Church Sebergham, Wm. Cuth- 
bert Collingwood, esq. surgeon, eldest son of 
Capt. Collingwood (R. Vet.), of Hawksdale 
Lodge, to Ann, only child of the late Isaac 
Denton, esq. of Castle Sebergham. 

4. At Rivenhall, S. E. Comyn, esq. M.D. of 
Cheltenham, only surviving son of the late 
Major-Gen. W. Comyn, Bengal Est. to Emily- 
Harriet, second dau. of Paul Kneller Smith, 
esq. of Rivenhall Place.——At Cheltenham, 
Charles Monro, esq. formerly of the Inner 
Temple, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Lechmere, of ee Aston, Oxf. widow 
of Major Watkins, 9th Regt. of Alveston 
House, Gloucestersh.——At Brighton, Henry 
Alexander, esq. of Clarendon-pl., Hyde Park- 
agg to Sabine-Hester, eldest dau. of the 
ate Thomas ‘Taylor, esq. and Lady Lucy 
Taylor.—At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Arthur 
Beresford Brooke, ~ of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, to Frances-Maria, dau. of the late 
Capt. Thomas Wemys, Ceylon Rifle Regt.—— 
At Leamington, Warwickshire, the Rev. W. B. 
Sleath, D.D. Vicar of Willington, Derbysh. to 
Miss Soden, of the former place.——At Dol- 
gelly, Merionethsh., the Rev. Philip Roberts, 
of Coleshill, Warw., to Margaret, youngest 
dau. of the late Francis Roberts, esq. of Beyn- 
yffynnon, Dolgelly. al 

5. At St. Leonard’s, Percy Dickinson, esq. 





to Eleanor, eldest dau. of Lieut. B. Shepherd, 
R.N. At Fulham, the Rev. J. H. Malet, ° 


LL.D. Chaplain of H. M. Dockyard, Bermuda, 
to Mary-Loretta, eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Kyte, esq. of Berbice.——At Shoreditch, the 
Rev. C. 8. Grueber, of St. Mary’s ~~ 4 
Lambeth, to Catherina, dau. of the late 
Christian Appold, esq. 

At Portsmouth, the Rev. I. P. Prescott, 
eldest son of Capt. Prescott, C. B., R.N., to 
Caroline-Mary, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Parke, R.M.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Alexander Farquhar, esq. of Albemarle-st. 
eldest son of the late Rev. A. Farquhar, Old 
Pitsligo, Aberdeensh. to Mary-Anne-Harrison, 
dau. of Paul Malin, esq. of Brighton.—At 
ee the Rev. Edward John Ash, Rector 
of Brisley-cum-Gateley, Norfolk, to Jane- 
Charlotte, third dau. of Col. Ray, of Eldo 
House, near Bury St. Edmund’s. 

10. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, J. H. 
Keeble, esq. to Julia, only dau. of Joseph Mor- 
ris, esq. of St. James’s Palace. 

ll. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
George Butt, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
to Georgiana, dau. of Peter Free, esq. of Hyde 
Park-pl. West.——At St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. J. S. Boone, of Stanhope-st., Hyde Park 
Gardens, to Julia-Maria, second dau. of Wm. 
Cox, esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde Park.——At 
Stoke Gabriel, the Rev. Edward Bassnett 
Creek, of Paignton, to Flora-Ann, third dau. 
of R. P. Hulme, esq. of Maisonette, Devon. 

12. At Christchurch, St. Leonard, Janus 
Chas. son of G. W. Cockerell, esq. of St. John’s 
Lodge, Battersea Rise, to Elizabeth, only dau. 
of John Matthew, esq. of Lavender Hill.—— 
At St. Pancras, Lieut. J. N. Graydon, R.N., 
fourth son of the late Alexander Graydon, 
esq. of Newcastle House, co. Dublin, to Eliza- 
beth, Py ome og dau. of Saml. Acton, esq. of 
Byford Court, Heref.——At Tiverton, the Rev. 
Francis Jones, M.A. Vicar of Moreton Pinck- 
ney,co. Northampton, to Maria-Georgina, only 
dau. of Peter Roberton, esq. late Lieut.-Col. 
8th regt., and granddau. of the late Vice- 
Adm, Sir Wm. Parker, Bart.——The Rev. 
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Chas. W. Edmonstone, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Marlborough, to Susannah-Mary -D’Oyley, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. P. H. Douglas, of 
Epsom.——At Plymouth, James Bowden, esq. 
Admiralty, Somerset House, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of J. Ellery, esq. of Stonehouse.——At 
Devizes. the Rev. Charles W. Edmonstone, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Mesthenene®, to Mary 
D’Oyly, eldest dau. of the Rev. P. H. Douglas. 

13. At St. Pancras, Capt. Frederick Alex- 
ander Miles, Bengal Art., to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of Brown Collison, esq. Guildford-st.—— 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
Frederick Jeffery, M.A., Chaplain to Lord 
Molesworth, to Ann, eldest dau. of C, B. 
Pepper, esq. of Great Queen-st.——At St. 
James’s, Wostesinater, William, second son 
of Randolph Payne, esq. of Lavender Hill, 
to Maria, second dau. of the late W. C. Da- 
mant, esq. of Kensington-sq.——At Newing- 
ton, the Kev. P. M. Martin, M.A., of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, Oxf. to Charlotte, only surviving 
dau. of J. R. Buttemer, esq. of Newington 
Cres.—At the British Consulate, Madeira, 
P. Cossart, esq. to Jane, third dau. of T. H. 
Edwards, esy.——At oe ig Devon, John 
Upcott. esq. youngest son of W. Upcott, esq. 
to Mary-Ann, second dau. of Robert Sears, 
esq., same place.——At Naples, Chas. Romilly, 
esq. son of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, to the 
Lady Georgiana Russell, dau. of the late Duke 
of Bedford.——At St. George’s Church, Han- 
over-sq. Thomas J. Pettan, esq. to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Waring, 
esq. of Belfast.——At Darley Dale, Edward- 
Woollett, third son of Sir bert Wilmot, 
Bart., of Chaddesden and Brighton, to Emma- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Sir Francis 8S. Dar- 
win, of Sydnope, Derbyshire. 

15. At Bristol, Edward, only son of Edward 
Harley, esq. to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of 
Arthur Palmer, esq.—At St. George’s, Han- 
over-sq. Major Edward Bagot, 60th Royal 
Rifles, son and heir of the Bishop of Oxford, 
to Mathilde, relict of the late Oswald Perkins, 
esq.—At Bath, Charles Sandes, esq. eldest 
son of C. L. Sandes, esq. of Indiavilla, Queen’s 
co., to Isabella-Georgina, dau. of the late Ralph 
Carr, esq. of Cocken, co. Durham.——At 
Frankfort, the Rev. C. T. Arnold, to Susanna- 
Magdalena Mays, only dau. of the late J. H. 
Mays, esq. of Heidelberg.——At Leamington, 
Frederick, fifth son of Robert Hunt, esq. of 
Ketton, near Stamford, to Anne, fifth dau. of 
the Rev. F. Montgomery, of Milton, near 
Northampton. 

17. At Brompton, Edward Dacre sey 
esq. of the Madras Army, to Louisa-Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late William Dance, esq. 
— —At S.{Helier’s, Jersey, GeorgelEverett, esq. 
M.D. to Anna-Maria, third dau. of J. Benest, 
esq. of that place. 

18. At Andrew’s, Holborn, Murray, third 
son of J. M. Richardson, esq. of Blackheath- 
7 to Susanna-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of J. 

‘. Terrey, esq. of Hatton-garden.—At Lea- 
therhead, Surrey, Samuel Jay, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth-Ma- 
ria, eldest dau. of the late Col. Spicer, of the 
Mansion, Leatherhead. 

19. At Newton Valence, Hants, the Rev. 
Robert Farquharson, Vicar of Tarrant Monk- 
ton, Dorsetsh. to Harriet Maynard, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Snow. 

20. At St. Clement’s, Cornwall, Lieut.-Col. 
J. ¥. Palmer, of the Madras Army, to Cathe- 
rine, eldest dau. of the late H. P. Andrew, 
esq. of Bodreau, near Truro.—At Totten- 
ham, Henry Powell, esq. M.D. youngest son 
of Baden Powell, esq. of Langton, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, to Mary-Sophia, eldest dau. of 
James Eyre Watson, esq. of Tottenham, Mid- 
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dlesex.——At Trinity Church, Marylebone’ 
John Day, esq. of Burgh Hill, Sussex, to 
Emily, second dau. of William Hobson, esq. 
of Harley-st.——At King’s Walden, the Hon. 
and Rev. Philip Yorke Savile, third son of the 
Earl of ne to Emily-Mary-Brand, 
eldest dau. of William Hale, esq. of King’s 
Walden.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. J. Hamilton Forsyth, M.A. of Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset, to Mary-Catharine, se- 
cond dau. of the late Lord Edw. O’ Brien.——At 
Coventry, Francis Oldaker, esq. of Pershore, 
Worcestersh. to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late Richard Perkins, esq. of Coventry. 

22. At St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, Robert 
H. Dolling, esq. only son of the Rev. Boughey 
W. Dolling, of Moghorallin, Down, to Eliza, 
third dau. of the late — Dupre Alexan- 
der, esq. of Stone House, Kent, and Grosve- 
nor-pl.—At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Luigi 
Perret Sagrini, esq. to Margaret-Mair, only 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Patterson, K.C.H. 
of Exeter. 

25. At Bramdean, Hants, the Rev. J. B. 
Bourne, Rector of Colmere and Prior’s Dean, 
to Margaret-Sophia, eldest dau. of Henry 
Wood, esq. of Bramdean House.——At St. 
Ewe Church, Cornwall, John Salusbury Tre- 
lawny esq. eldest surviving son of Sir William 
Trelawny, Bart. of Horewood, to Harriet-Jane, 
— dau. of J. H. Tremayne, esq. of He- 
igan. 

26. At Segrave, Leic. the Rev J. P. Newby, 
Vicar of Enderby and Whetstone, to Mary- 
Ann, third dau. of the Rev. Robert Gutch, 
Rector of Segrave. 

27. At Bishop’s Tawton, Devon, Andrew 
Jukes, esq. B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. to Augusta, 
third dau. of Capt. Lewis Hole, R. N. of Barn- 
staple.-——At Hampstead, the Rev. E. F. E. 
Hankinson, to Catharine-Louisa, oo 
dau. of 8. Hoare, esq. of Hampstead Heath. 
——At Gorleston, Suffolk, Arthur F. Thomp- 
son, second son of the late Edward Thompson, 
esq. of Great Yarmouth, to Mary-Anne, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Clement Chevallier, 
Rector of Badingham and Cransford.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. W. H. 
Biedermann, Vicar of Egham, Surrey, to Je- 
mima, only dau. of Rear-Admiral Carden.—— 
At Dublin, Mr. C Kean to Miss Ellen Tree. 

Feb. 1. At Chelsea, the Rev. Martin John 
Lloyd, Rector of Depden, Suffolk, to Mary- 
Ann, relict of Kenrick Collett, esq. of Fulham. 
——At Ashbourn, Derbysh. the Rev. S. Teni- 
son Mosse, A. M. to Elizabeth, dau. and 
heiress of the late George Buckston, - of 
Bradenham Hall, and cousin to Lord Hather- 
ton.— At Brinkworth, Wilts, the Rev. Chas. 
Pitt, Vicar of Malmsbury, to Theresa-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Geo. Brock, esq. 
——At All Souls, Langham-pl.the Rev. Fran- 
cis Ballard Wells, Rector of Woodchurch, 
Kent, to Jane-Rose-Fanny, eldest dau. of the 
late E. S. Hardisty, esq. of Hampstead. 

2. At St. George’s Church, Rear-Adm. 
James Noble, to Jane-Anne, widow of Edmund 
Spettigue, esq.——At Plympton St. Mary, the 
Rev. E. F. Coke, B.A. of Brasennose Coll. Oxf. 
to Fanny, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Symons, 
Hereford. 

3. At Portsea, Capt. Woodford J. Williams, 
late in command of the Stromboli, at Acre, to 
Anne, third dau. of the Rev. Dr. Morgan, 
Chaplain of Portsmouth Dockyard.——At St. 
George’s Church, the Right Hon. Lord Ray- 
leigh, to Clara-Elizabeth-Latouche, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. Vicars, Royal Eng. At 
Clophill, Beds, the Rev. John Chapman, Fel- 
low of King’s Coll. Camb. and Rector of Mil- 
ton, Camb. to Margaret-Pigott, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. George Hagar, Lonmay, Aberdeensh , 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Eemonr. 

Dec. 23. In Wigmore-street, in his 
47th year, the Right Hon. Henry Frede- 
rick John James Perceval, fifth Earl of 
Egmont (1733), Viscount Perceval of 
Kanturk, co. Cork (1722), Baron Perce- 
val of Barton, co. Cork (1715), Baron 
Lovell and Holland, of Enmore, co. So- 
merset (1762), and a Baronet of Ireland, 
1762. 

He was the only child of John the 
fourth Earl, by Bridget, daughter of the 
late Glynn Wynn, esq. brother to the first 
Lord Newborough ; and he succeeded to 
the peerage, on the death of his father, 
Dec. 31, 1835. 

His Lordship married in 1828, Louisa 
Mary, daughter of Count D’ Orselet, but 
has left no issue. He is succeeded in 
his titles by his cousin George James 
Lord Arden, son of the late Lord Lieute- 
nant of Surrey, who was the only surviv- 
ing son of John second Earl of Tecan, 
by his second wife Catharine, Baroness 
Arden, so created in 1770. 

The present Earl is a Captain R.N. 
and was formerly M.P. for West Surrey. 
He married in 1819 Jane, eldest daughter 
of John Hornby, of Hook, near South- 
ampton, esq. but has no issue by that lady. 
His brother the Hon. and Rev. Arthur 
Philip» Perceval, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, has a numerous family. 

The body of the late Earl was interred 
in the family vault at Charlton, Kent. 





Lorp Dovctas Hattysurton. 

Déce. 25. At Warren's Hotel, Regent- 
street, aged 64, Lord Douglas Gordon 
Hallyburton, a Deputy Lieutenant of 
Fortarshire, and late M.P. for that 
county; half-brother to the Marquess of 
Huntly. 

He was born in the parish of Maryle- 
bone on the 10th Oct. 1777, the only 
son by the second marriage of George 
fourth Earl of Aboyne, with Lady Mary 
Doiylas, daughter of James fourteenth 
Earl of Morton, and Agatha, daughter of 
James Hallyburton, of Pitcur. On the 
death of his cousin, the Hon. Hamilton 
Douglas Hallyburton, of Piteur, in 1724, 
he succeeded to his extensive property in 
the county of Forfar, and in consequence 
assumed the name and arms of Hallybur- 
ton of Piteur. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the Ist or Royal Scots regiment of foot, 
and was promoted to a company in the 
113th regiment in August, 1795. He 
served in the army of the Archduke 
Charles, from which he arrived in London 


4th July, 1796, with despatches from 
Col. Crawford. The 113th regiment of 
foot being redtced to half-pay, he ob- 
tained a company of the 22nd foot, and 
exchanged it for a lieutenancy in the 3rd 
regiment of Foot Guards, in Dee. 1798. 
He was appointed assistant to the Quarter- 
master-general of the forces, with the 
rank of Major in the army, 9th June, 
1803; and a Lieut.-Colonel in the army 
the 25th July, 1810. From that date his 
rank was stationary, with half-pay in the 
Corsican Rangers. 

The Hon. D. G. Hallyburton was 
first returned to Parliament for Forfar- 
shire, on Whig principles, in 1831, and he 
continued to represent that county, until 
the last election in 1841. In 1832 and 
1837 he was chosen without a contest; 
but in 1835 was opposed by the Hon. 
John Stuart Wortley, who withdrew after 
one day’s poll, when the numbers were : 

Hon. D. G. Hallyburton - - 625 
Hon, John S. Wortley ....446 

On his brother’s succeeding the late 
Duke of Gordon as Marquess of Huntly 
in 1836, Lord Douglas Gordon Hally- 
burton was raised to the rank of a Mar- 
quess’s younger son. 

Lord Douglas Hallyburton married, 
July 16, 1807, Louisa, only child of the 
late Sir Edward Leslie, of Tarbert, co. 
Kerry, Bart. but he had no issue. 

His funeral took place on Thursday 
the 6th of January, the mourning 
coaches, containing Lord F. Gordon 
(nephew of the deceased), the Hon. 
Charles C. Cavendish, Capt. Gordon, 
Mr. Hunter Gordon, and several friends 
of the deceased; in the rear were the 
private carriages of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, Lord F. Gordon, 
the Hon. C. C. and Lady Catharine Ca- 
vendish, &c. The body was deposited 
in a vault in the Cemetery at Kensall- 
green. 





Hon. Joun Forsytu. 


Oct. 21. At Washington, aged 60, 
the Hon, John Forsyth, late Seeretary 
of the United States, under Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration. 

Mr. Forsyth was born at Fredericks. 
burg, Va., in October, 1781. He gra- 
duated at Prineeton College in 1799. 
He entered the practice of law at Au- 
gusta, Georgia, in 1802. Soon after he 


was appointed Attorney-General of the 
state, and rapidly rose to distinction. In 
1812 he was elected a representative in 
From 1814 to 1818 he was 


Congress, 
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Chairman of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, in which position he sustained 
Mr. Madison and the war with Great 
Britain. In 1818 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, where 
he took his seat in November of that 
yeat. In 1819 he was appointed Minister 
to Spain, where he became involved in 
the controversy in relation to our treaty 
with that country, settling differences, 
ceding the Floridas, &c: which lasted 
until October, 1820. With the exception 
of a brief visit to the United States, he 
continued at Madrid until 1823, when he 
returned to his native country, and having 
in the meantime been re-elected to Con- 
gress, he resumed his seat in the House 
of Representatives in December of that 
year, and was restored to the chairman. 
ship of the committee of foreign affairs, 
which he continued to occupy as long as 
he remained in that body. In October, 
1827, he was eleeted governor of Georgia. 
After filling that post for two years, he 
returned to Washington as senator of the 
United States in place of Mr. Berrien; 
that post he filled from 1829 until the 
summer of 1834, when, on the resignation 
of Mr. M‘Lane as Secretary of State, 
Mr. Forsyth was called to that depart- 
ment by President Jackson. That office 
he filled during the residue of General 
Jackson’s term, and continued to hold it 
until the close ef Mr. Van Buren’s Ad- 
ministration, when he was succeeded in 
office by Mr. Webster. 





Gen. Sin T. Motynevux, Barr. 


Nov. 26. At Dublin, Sir Thomas 
Molyneux, the fifth Bart., of Castle 
Dillon, co. Armagh (1730), General in 
the army. 

He was the third son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Capel Molyneux, the third 
Baronet, M.P. for the university of 
Dublin, and the elder of his two sous by 
his second marriage with Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Adlercron, 
sometime Commander-in-chief in the 
East Indies. . 

He was appointed Ensign in the 6th 
foot, Sept. 27, 1786, and joined that 
corps the same year in North America, 
where he remained until 1793, when he 
embarked with them for the West Indies, 
and was there employed as a Lieutenant 
in the Ist battalion of light infantry at 
the taking of Martinique, St. Lucia, and 
Guadaloupe. He was appointed to a 
Lieutenancy in the 6th, in Nov. 1791. 
In 1794 he feturnéd home to join the 
fifth dragoons, in which he was appointed 
Captain- Lieutenant. In Dec. of the 


same year he was promoted to the 
majority of the Rothsay and Caithness 


Fencibles, with which regiment he served 
till the conclusion of the rebellion in 
Ireland in Sept. 1798, when he exchanged 
to the —— of the 104th regiment. He 
was appointed Lieut.- Colonel, by brevet, 
Jan. 1, 1800; and placed on the staff 
of the Severn district, as Inspecting Field- 
officer of yeomanry and volunteers, in 
June 1807; in which duty he was em- 
ployed until May 1813. He attained 
the rank of Colonel 1810, of Major-Ge- 
neral 1813, of Lieut.-General 1825, and 
of General 1841. 

Sir Thomas Molyneux succeeded to 
the title of Baronet on the death of his 
half-brother Sir Capel Molyneux the 
fourth Baronet, Dec. 3, 1832, 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Perrin, esq., by whom he had 
issue four sons and six daughters. The 
former are: 1. Sir Thomas Molyneux 
Williams, K.H. who succeeds to the 
baronetey; 2. John, late a Captain in 
the 37th regiment; 3. William, Lieut. 
R.N.; and 4. George. The daughters : 
1. Elizabeth, married in 1813 to the Rev. 
Lord William George Henry Somerset, 
uncle to the Duke of Beaufort, and has 
issue; 2. Mary-Ann, married to George 
Rous Keogh, of Kilbride, co. Carlow, 
esq. and has issue; 3. Harriet, married 
in 1819 to Sit Thomas Phillipps, of 
Middiehill, co, Worcester, Bart. F'.R.S, 
F.S.A. and died in 1832, leaving issue 
three daughters; 4, Catharine, married 
to William Nelson Clarke, esq. of Ar- 
dington, co. Berks, and has issue; 5. 
Maria, married to John Samuel Graves, 
esq. and has issue ; and 6. Emilia. 

Lhe present Baronet has assumed the 
name of Williams, and is a Major in the 
army (1826). 

Apo. Siz Josias Row.ty, Bart, 

Jan. 10. At his residence, Mount 
Campbell, near Leitrim, Sir Josias Rows 
ley, Bart. Admiral of the Red, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. Equerry to H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Kent, 

He was the second son of Clotworthy 
Rowley, esq. Counsellor at Law, and 
sometime M.P. for Downpatrick, in Ires 
land,by Letitia, daughterot Samuel Camp. 
bell, of Bath, esq. ; and a grandson of 
Sir William Rowley, K.B. Vice. Ad. 
iniral of England, Admiral of the Fleet, 
and a Lord of the Admiralty, who died 
on the Ist Jan. 1768, 

After baving been borne for so:ne time 
on the books of a stationary vessel, Mr. 
Rowley embarked on board a sea going 
ship in 1779, and served during the re- 
mainder of the war in the Channel, and 
on the West India station. He was 
made a Lieutenant towards the latter 
end of 1783; promoted to the rank of 
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Commander in March, 1793; and be- 
came a Post-Captain April 6, 1799; 
which promotion took place immediately 
afterbis return from escortipg the Princess 
Caroline to this country, in command of 
the Lark sloop-of-war, attached to the 
squadron under Commodore Payne, In 
1797 he served in the Brave, of 40 guns, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
continued until the cessation of hostili- 
ties, and then sailed for England in the 
Imperieuse frigate, to which he had been 
removed in the summer of 1799. 

Capt. Rowley’s next appointment was 
to the Raisonable, of 64 guns, which 
formed part of Sir Robert Calder's fleet 
in the action off Ferrol, July 22, 1805. 
At the latter end of the same year he 
accompanied the expedition sent against 
the Cape of Good Hope, under commo- 
dore Popham and Sir David Baird ; and, 
after the reduction of that important 
colony, proceeded with the former com- 
mander to the Rio de la Plata. 

Capt. Rowley commanded the de- 
tachment of seamen landed with Lieut.- 
Gen. Whitelocke’s army, for the pur- 
pose of transporting the artillery from 
the place of debarkation towards the 
city of Buenes Ayres. ‘ In this fa- 
tiguing service,’ says Rear-Admiral 
Murray, who had succeeded to the chief 
command on that station, ‘‘ the perse- 
vering conduct of Captains Rowley and 
Joyce merited the highest encomiums.” 
After the failure of the attack upon that 
city, Capt. Rowley returned to the Cape 
of Good Hope, on which station he 
greatly distinguished himself. 

hen commanding the blockade of 
the Isles of France and Bourbon, he de- 
termined to attack the latter, provided he 
could obtain the assistance of a detach- 
ment of troops from Rodriguez. Having 
communicated his plan to Lieut.-Col. 
Keating, commanding the garrison there, 
that officer immediately acceded to the 
measure, and embarked with all the 
troops that could be spared from the 
defence of the island, consisting of 368 
soldiers, 100 seamen, and 136 marines, 
which were put on board the Nereide 
frigate, and at dusk on the evening of the 
20th Sept. 1809, the squadron, consisting 
of the Raisonable 64, Nereide, Boadicea, 
Sirius frigates, Otter, and Sapphire sloops, 
and Wasp schooner, proceeded for the 
Isle of Bourbon. On their approach to- 


wards the bay of St. Paul’s, to prevent 
suspicion, the Nereide preceded the 
other ships, and, being anchored close 
to the beach, the whole of the detach. 
ment were landed with the greatest 
celerity, without any alarm being given 
to the enemy, and proceeded towards the 
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batteries, which were stormed in succes- 
sion and carried with the greatest gal- 
lantry. By this event the Hon. E, I. 
Company’s ships, Streatham and Europe, 
together with property to an immense 
amount, were rescued out of the hands 
of the enemy; all the defences of the 
only safe anchorage in the island were de- 
stroyed ; and a frigate of 46 guns, a brig 
of 16 guns, and three merchantmen, 
captured ; one ship burnt on the stocks, 
and three other vessels destroyed. 

This exploit led to a more decided en- 
terprise. On the 7th July, 1810, a body 
of 1650 Europeans and 1600 Sepoys, 
from Madras, with 1000 more from Ro- 
driguez, the whole commanded by Lieut, 
Col. Keating, and escorted by a squa- 
dron (Boadicea, Iphigenia, Sirius, Ma- 
gicienne, and Nereide frigates) under 
Captain Rowley, (who in consequence 
of the defective state of the Ruisonable 
had previously been removed into the 
Boadicea trigate) arrived off Bourbon, 
or, as it was called by the French Impe- 
rialists, the Island of Buonaparte. For 
the particulars of the operations we must 
refer to the memoir of this officer in 
Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography. 
They were so effective that on the next 
morning dispositions were made for an 
attack upon St. Denis; but this was 
prevented by the appearance of an officer, 
who brought an offer from the governor 
to capitulate on honourable terms, which 
was agreed to, and on the 9th the whole 
island submitted. 

While the British were thus success- 
fulat the Isle of Bourbon, they expe- 
rienced a reverse in a gallant attempt 
made to obtain possession of two French 
frigates, a corvette, and a captured India- 
man, lying in the harbour of Sud-Est, 
opposite to l’Isle de la Passe, which un- 
fortunate business ended in the unavoid- 
able destruction of the Sirius and Magi- 
cienne frigates, and the surrender to the 
enemy of the Iphigenia and Nereide ; but 
‘*a momentary superiority thus obtain. 
ed by the enemy (as remarked by Vice- 
Adm. Bertie in his official letter) was 
promptly and decisively crushed by the 
united zeal, judgment, perseverance, skill, 
and intrepidity of Capt. Rowley, who, in 
the Boadicea, almost alone and unsup- 
ported, but by the never-failing energies 
and resources of his active and intelligent 
mind, undercireumstances, as may be easily 
imagined, of extreme anxiety, mortifica.. 
tion and disappointment, in a few hours 
not only re-took two of the King’s ships 
that had also fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, but captured the largest frigate 
possessed by the French in the Indian 
seas, and thus restored the British naval 
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pre-eminence in that quarter, which his 
tulents had long so successfully contri- 
buted to maintain.” This alludes to his 
re-capture of the Africaine frigate on the 
12th Sept. 1810; and his capture. a few 
days after, of the French frigate Venus, 
of 44 guns, with a complement on leav- 
ing port of 380 men, commanded by 
Commodore Hamelin, senior officer of 
the French squadron in India, victualled 
and stored for six months, which had, in 
the early part of the morning, (in com- 
pany with the Victor corvette,) captured 
His Majesty’s ship Ceylon, commanded 
by Capt. Gordon, and having on board 
Major-Gen. Abercromby and his staff, 
bound for the island of Bourbon, 

In the following November the con- 
quest of the Isle of France (the Mauri- 
tius) was effected, and on the 2nd of 
Dec. the French Governor-General, De 
Caen, proposed terms of capitulation, 
which were settled and agreed upon by 
Major-Gen. Henry Warde and Capt. 
Rowley, on the part of the British ; and, 
on the morning of the 3rd, signed and 
ratified at head-quarters, by which the 
whole island, with an immense quantity 
of stores and valuable merchandise, six 
large frigates, three smaller ships of war, 
five gun-boats, three captured Indiamen, 
and twenty-eight merchant vessels were 
surrendered to the English, whose total 
loss in accomplishing the conquest of this 
important colony did not exceed 150 
men in killed and wounded. Fatal ex- 
perience had proved that no_ position 
could be more successfully adapted to 
the annoyance of British commerce in 
the Indian seas, than the Mauritius, 
while in possession of France. It served 
as a place of rendezvous for the enemy’s 
cruizers, where they could be refitted, 
and whither they might retire with their 
plunder, It was a depét of captured 
produce; in which view it was resorted 
to by American traders, who brought 
that produce to Europe which the French 
were unable to convey in their own mer- 
chantmen. By the 8th article of the 
definitive treaty of peace between France 
and the allied powers, signed at Paris, 
May 30, 1814, the Isle of France was 
ceded in full property and sovereignty to 
his Britannic Majesty. In our hands it 
is impregnable, so long as we command 
the seas. 

After the reduction of the Isle of 
France three frigates were despatched on 
an expedition against the batteries of 
Tametava, on the coast of Madagascar, 
and to go from thence to root out the 
French from the Isle of Almerante, and 
some other places of minor importance; 
all which was happily accomplished: so 


that by the middle of oy 1811, 
there did not remain to the French a 
slip of territory in either of the Indies, 
nor a ship on the Indian ocean. 

Capt. Rowley returned to England 
with Vice.-Adm. Bertie’s despatches, in 
which most honourable mention was 
made of his long and arduous services ; 
and on his arrival he was appointed to 
the America, of 74 guns, in which he 
proceeded to the Mediterranean, and in 
1814 he took an active part in the reduc- 
tion of Genoa. 

On the 2nd Nov. 1813, he had been 
rewarded with a patent of Baronetcy, for 
his eminent services on the Cape station. 
At the general promotion, Dec. 4, in 
the same year, he received the honour- 
able appointment of a Colonel of Royal 
Marines. On the 4th June, 1814, he 
was advanced to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral; and in Jan. 1815, when the order 
of the Bath was extended into three 
classes, he was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander. He subsequently hoisted his 
flag on board the Impregnable, of 104 
guns, and accompanied Lord Exmouth 
to the Mediterranean, where he re- 
mained but a short time, hostilities 
having ceased after the battle of Waterloo. 

‘Towards the latter end of 1818, Sir 
Josias Rowley succeeded Sir Benjamin 
Hallowell as Commander-in-chief on the 
Irish station, where he continued during 
the customary period of three years, 
with his flag in the Spencer, of 74 guns. 
In 1819, the corporation of the city of 
Cork presented him with its freedom 
in a silver box; and about the summer 
of 1821, he was chosen representative in 
Parliament for Kinsale, for which he sat 
until 1826. 

He became a Vice-Admiral in 1821, 
and Admiral in 1837: and he was made a 
Knight Grand Cross of the order of St. 
Michael and St. George in 1834, 

Sir Josias Rowley had latterly resided 
on his maternal estate in Ireland, where 
as a magistrate and private gentleman 
he was beloved and respected’ by all 
classes. He has died unmarried, and 
the baronetcy conferred upon him has 
become extinct. 





Apo. Sir T. Wittiams, G.C.B. 


Oct. 10. At Burwood House, Surrey, 
in his 80th year, Admiral Sir Thomas 
Williams, G.C.B. 

This officer first distinguished himself 
when First Lieutenant of the Assurance, 
44, in which command, being stationed 
on the coast of America, he took several 
prizes of considerable value, and was, 
after his cruise, posted into the Rhinoce. 
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ros, stationed as a guard-ship at the mouth 
of the North River. 

In 1790 he eommanded the Otter sloop, 
in the Channel, and on the 22nd Nov. in 
that year was promoted to post rank. In 
the Lizard, 28, he captured several French 

rivateers: and subsequently removed 
into the Deedalus frigate, stationed in the 
North Sea, and to the Unicorn, 38, in 
which he cruised on the eoast of Ireland, 
and on the 30th of August, 1795, captured 
the Comet Dutch brig of war, mounting 
18 guns. 

On the 8th June, 1796, the Unicorn 
brig off Scilly, in company with the Santa 
Margarita frigate, chase was given to two 
large French frigates and acorvette. The 
Tamise of 42 guns, was taken by the 
Santa Margarita, then commanded by the 
late Admiral Sir Thomas Byam Martin. 
The other French frigate was taken after 
an arduous chase and gallant action, by 
the Unicorn; and proved to be la Tri- 
bune, pierced for 48 guns, but having only 
44 mounted, and 339 men, thirty-seven 
ef whom were killed, and fifteen, in. 
eluding the eommodore, wounded. The 
erew of the Unicorn at the time of the 
action did not exceed 240, of whom not a 
man was hurt. For this gallant achieve. 
ment, Capt. Williams was knighted by 
King George the Third, in June 1796. 

On the 7th Jan. 1797, Sir Thomas 
Williams assisted at the capture of la 
Vitle de l’Orient frigate, armed en flute, 
employed in the conveyance of troops, 
end having on board 400 bussars. In the 
summer of the same year he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Endy- 
mion, a frigate of the largest class, sta- 
tioned in the North Sea. On the 13th 
Oct. following, he made a spirited attack 
upon the Brutus, a Dutch line-of-battle 
ship, bearing the flag of a Rear- Admiral, 
which had eseaped from the battle of 
Camperdown, and then lying at anchor, 
near the heights of Hinder. This was 
renewed the next day, when he bad been 
joined by the Beaulieu frigate, but the 
Brutus sought refuge in the Maese. 

Sir T. Williams subsequently com- 
manded a squadron of frigates, stationed 
at the entrance of St. George’s Channel. 
On the 2lst June, 1798, he co-operated 
with the military force in their attack 
upon Wexford, where he destroyed about 
one hundred large boats and vessels, 
which the rebels had collected for their 
escape. On this occason two of the in- 
surgent chiefs, Hay and Roche, were 
taken prisoners. 

The Endymion was afterwards em- 
ployed in occasional voyages to Lisbon 
and the Mediterranean, during which she 
}2 
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captured several privateers and armed 
vessels belonging to the enemy, one of 
which was a new ship pierced for 20 
guns. Among the eaptures made by Sir 
T, Williams, when in the Unicorn and 
Endymion, were fifteen privateers, &c. 
mounting in the whole 150 guns, and 
carrying about 900 men. 

In the spring of 1801, Sir Thomas was 
removed into the Vanguard, of 74 guns, 
and after the battle of Copenhagen, sailed 
to reinforce the fleet in the Baltie ; whence 
he returned in the ensuing autumn, and 
was employed in the blockade of Cadiz. 

In 1803 he commanded the Neptune, 
98, employed in the blockade of Ferrol, 
and which he quitted in 1805. In 1808 
he accompanied Sir John T. Duckworth 
to the West Indies, in pursuit of a Freneh 
squadron, and on the 28th of April of that 
year, he was appointed a Colonel of the 
Royal Marines. 

In 1809 Sir Thomas Williams was ap- 
pointed a Rear-Admiral, and between 
that period and 1811 he hoisted his flag 
successively in the North Sea, at Lisbon, 
and in the Channel fleet. He was then 
appoi mander-in-chief at the 
Nore, where he remained for the cus- 
tomary period of three years. He became 
Vice- Admiral 1814, and Admiral 1830; 
was nominated a K.C.B. on the enlarge- 
ment of that order, Jan. 2, 1815, and ad- 
vanced te the grade of a G.C.B. 18.. 

He married in 1800 Miss Wapshare, of 
Salisbury. 

One of the last acts of his life was to 
establish the Naval Female School for 
the daughters of officers of H. M. Navy, 
to obtain a sound, useful, and religious 
education at a very reduced charge. To 
assist in the formation of this laudable 
undertaking, Sir Thomas Williams com- 
man it with a munificent donation of 


Lrevut.-Cot. Sir F. G. G. Lee, Kn. 


Oct. 29. At Woolwich, Lieut.-Col. 
Bie Fyensis Geary Gardener Lee, Knt. 


Sir Francis Lee obtained his commis- 
sion as Second Lieutenant on the 19th of 
July, 1796, and was made First Lieut- 
enant 15th Jan. 1801; Captain 2nd Feb. 
1810; brevet Major 22nd July, 1830; 
and Lieut.-Colonel 10th July, 1837. 
He was present at Copenhagen, at the 
siege of Cadiz, and various affairs of 
boats in the East Indies and on the 
French coast. 

_ He had been complaining of rheuma- 
tic gout since bis return from Spain last 
year, where he seryed with the royal ma- 
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rines and troops under General Evans ; 
but he was always able to attend to his 
duties until a few days before his death, 
when, it is supposed, the disease attacked 
his stomach. 

Sir Francis Geary Gardener Lee re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from 
King William IV. Oct. 31, 1832. He 
was also nominated a Knight of the Or- 
der of Charles the ‘Third of Spain. 





Owen Wywye, Ese. 

Dec. 12. At Hazelwood, co. Sligo, 
in his 86th year, Owen Wynne, Esq. 
Governor and Custos Kotolorum of that 
county. 

He was the son and heir of Colonel 
Wynne, of the same place, previously 
member for the co. Sligo ; and was him- 
self returned to the Parliament of Ireland 
for that county in 1777. He continued 
to represent it, and sat in the Parliament 
of Great Britain, until June 1806, when 
he vacated his seat by accepting the office 
of Escheator of Munster. It is believed 
he was the oldest surviving member of 
the Irish House of Commons. 

He became Cuptuain of the Carbery vo- 
lunteer cavalry by commission dated 31 
Oct. 1796. 

Mr. Wynne married Jan. 20, 1790, 
Lady Sarah Cole, eldest daughter of 
Wiliam- Willoughby first Earl of Ennis- 
killen, and sister to the Countess de 
Grey. Her Ladyship died in 1833, His 
eldest son, John Wynne, esq. married, in 
1838, Lady Anne Wandestord Butler, 
sister to the present Marquess of Or- 
monde, 





Joun Hutton, Esu. 

Aug. 14. Aged 67, John Hutton, Esq. 
of Marske, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
one of the aldermen and magistrates of 
the borough of Richmond, President of 
the Richmond Literary and Scientific 
Institution, and Patron of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and many years head of the 
Swaledale and Wensleydale Banks in 
Richmond and Leyburn. 

He was the seventh in lineal descent 
from Dr. Matthew Hutton, who was 
successively master of Pembroke Hall in 
the University of Cambridge, Dean of 
York, Bishop of Durham, and Arch- 
bishop of York, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, A second Dr. Matthew Hut- 
ton, who was born at Marske, was the 
fifth in lineal descent from the prelate 
above-mentioned, and was successively 
Bishop of Bangor, Archbishop, first of 
York, and afterwards of Canterbury, in 
the reign of George the Second; the 
latter prelate was younger brother to the 
late Mr. Hutton’s grandfather. ’ 

The family of Hutton, of Marske, it 

Gent. Mae, Vou, XVII. 
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has been remarked, is the only one in 
England that has produced two Arch- 
bishops who are both recorded to have 
been “ great and good prelates.” (See 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix.) 

Mr. Hutton was educated partly at 
Tunbridge, under the celebrated Dr. 
Knox, and partly at Richmond, under the 
Rev. Anthony Temple; he was after- 
wards of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated A.B. in 1793, and 
A.M. in 1796. He was an excellent 
classical scholar, well acquainted with 
most European languages, as well as with 
the Persic and Arabic, and he was highly 
accomplished as a mathematician. His 
talents were extraordinary, as his learn. 
ing was extensive and varied, and his 
fortune ample. His means of doing good 
were great, and were judiciously em. 
ployed. He was a steady patron of li- 
terature and science, and several of the 
most eminent literary and scientific men 
in the kingdom will often call to mind the 
pleasant hours they have spent in his de- 
lightful retreat at Marske, where, for 
many years, he kept up the hospitality of 
an old English baron. 

In Richmond his loss will be severely 
felt, and almost universally deplored. 
Few men were so much esteemed in 
private society, and in public he was 
every thing that a patriot ought to be— 
mild, unpretending, and unobtrusive in 
manner, he was firm and uncompromising 
in principle. In his politics be was an 
old constitutional Whig, the foe of bigoted 
intolerance and persecution of every kind; 
he was an able supporter of liberal prin- 
ciples of government, and a zealous re- 
former of all real abuses. By his death 
the Whig party in his neighbourhood, and 
throughout the North Riding, bas suf. 
fered a severe loss. 

Though no supporter of the restrictive 
corn laws, or monopolies of any descrip« 
tion, yet, as a country gentleman, he was 
the greatest friend and patron of agricul. 
tural improvement, and the application of 
science to practical agriculture. At the 
time when such associations were un- 
common, he established, and for several 
years, almost at his own expense, sup- 
ported, cattle shows for the benefit of the 
neighbourhood, offering premiums, and 
liberally entertaining, on his farm at Cor- 
dilleras, all who attended them. 

As a landlord, it may be sufficient to 
say of him, that he never advanced his 
rents, His tenantry at Marske occupied 
their farms, in the dearer times, on the 
sume terms as they, or their predecessors, 
held them in the last century, under his 
father. Mr. Hutton served as high sheriff 
of the county of York in 1825, 
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Joun Beatty West, Esq. M.P. 

Dec. 27. At his residence, Mount 
Anville, near Dublin, aged 48, John 
Beatty West, Esq. Queen’s Counsel, 
M.P. for that city. 

Mr. West had acquired considerable 
landed property, and he also succeeded 
in forming a very splendid collection of 
paintings. But his immense expendi- 
ture at contested elections must, no 
doubt, have considerably diminished bis 
fortune. 

The death of Mr. West has caused a 
feeling of deep regret among persons of 
all classes and persuasions in Dublin. 
While the Conservative party looked up 
to him as the leader who enabled them 
to wrest the representation of their city 
from Mr. O'Connell, they loved him for 
his virtues, his extreme kindness of heart, 
and most agreeable manners : his political 
opponents ever spoke of him as a man 
for whom they entertained a high respect. 
Whether at the bar, on the hustings, or 
in the senate, his statements and argu- 
ments were totally free from that asperity 
which is so very generally employed by 
public speakers who, like Mr. West, 
have had frequent occasion to defend 
themselves from unfair attacks. There 
could not be a stronger proof of the esti- 
mation in which he was held than that 
exhibited at the last and the preceding 
elections for Dublin. Prior to the 
election of 1837, Mr. West was charged 
by Mr. O’Connell with the crime of 
turning the Romanist tenantry off his 
Galway estate, to make room for Pro- 
testants, and was held up to public odium 
as an ‘ exterminator of the people.’’ 
When it became Mr. West’s turn to 
address the electors from the hustings, 
he was received with a shout of execra- 
tion that would have deterred men cf 
ordinary powers of eloquence or persua- 
sion from persisting in an effort to obtain 
a bearing from such an excited mob, but 
he bore it all with the most perfect good 
humour, occasionally throwing in a word, 
until, by the interference of Mr. O’ Con- 
nell and others, partial order was restored. 
He at once told the people that he knew 
the cause of their anger, and that he 
came there prepared to satisfy them with 
undoubted proofs that he had been grossly 
calumniated. He then read the certificate 
of the Roman Catholie priest of the 
parish, and various documents contradict - 
ing in the strongest terms the allegations 
that had been published against him. By 
degrees the mob became disposed to hear 
him out, and he continued to speak for 
a considerable time, without any mark of 
disapprobation, and on coming to the 
termination of his address he said, 
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« Now, electors of Dublin, 1 think I 
have satisfied you, that I am not guilty 
of the charges brought against me of 
having persecuted my tenantry, or of 
even having done an act calculated to 
injure a living being. There is one 
charge that I have not yet referred to— 
Mr. O’Connell bas accused me of being 
an ugly man—in faet he thinks I should 
be known only as ‘ Sow-West.’ Now, 
let the learned gentleman take off his 
wig, and stand beside me on this table, 
and I will leave it to your judgment 
which is the handsomer man.” We need 
hardly add that this playful little appeal, 
made to a highly-excited Dublin mob, 
completely disarmed them, and by their 
cheers and laughter they testified their 
opinion of the political opponent, whom, 
but an hour before, they were ready to 
tear asunder. How much the gaiety of 
this scene was increased can well be 
imagined when Mr. O'Connell stood up, 
and, deliberately taking off his wig, came 
forward and stood beside his rival, witha 
pate as bald as John Gilpin’s. The 
election went on in the usual riotous 
manner, but from that hour to the day 
of his death John Beatty West was 
never spoken of by any man, from the 
highest to the lowest in the city, but in 
terms of regard for his good humour on 
all occasions, and excellent private cha- 
racter. All through the last election he 
went from booth to booth, and never 
received the slightest insult, while his 
agents and supporters had to be guarded 
by strong bodies of police. 

‘‘'The sweetness and placidity of a 
temper seldom ruftled; affections pure, 
ardent, and permanent ; manners simple, 
unaffected, and graceful ; the accomplish- 
ments and acquirements of the scholar ; 
the learning, talents, and eloquence of 
the lawyer; the wit, humour, and con- 
versational powers of the social com- 
panion ; the sincerity of the friend; the 
tidelity of the husband ; the blandness of 
parental love; the purity and wisdom of 
the politician; the zeal of the patriot, 
and the total integrity of the man—all in 
a rare combination of the best qualities 
of head and heart, distinguished this 
amiable and lamented gentleman. Few 
men were blessed with more friends—no 
man ever freer from enemies.”—(Dudlin 
Evening Mail.) 

His funeral took place at St. Peter's 
chureh, Dublin, on the 30th Dec. 
Amongst the mourners were the At- 
torney-General, Mr. Brewster, Mr. 
Keatinge, and many other members of 
the legal profession. Hundreds of the 


most respectable and estimable citizens 
would have crowded round his honoured 
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bier, had it not been that his family were 
anxious that he should be interred as pri- 
vately as possible. The burial service 
was performed by the Archdeacon of 
Dublin and the Rev, Messrs. Newland 
and Porter. 

Mr. West married a daughter of the 
Hon, Charles Burton, Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland, and has left 
a numerous family. 

Joun Miter, Esa. Q.C. 

Dec. 20. At Stone-buildings, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, John Miller, Esq. Queen’s 
Counsel, anda Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

He was called to the bar June 25, 
181], and to the grade of a King’s Coun- 
sel Dec, 27, 1834. 

He practised chiefly in the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Court, and before the Privy 
Council; and was formerly a Commis- 
sioner for inquiring into Charities. 

He was the author of ** An Inquiry 
into the present state of the Statute 
and Criminal Law of England, 1822.” 
8vo. 

‘““On the Civil Law of 
1825.” 8vo. 

Mr. Miller was found dead on his bed, 
not undressed, after having been in ap- 
parent health on the preceding day, 
when he dined in Lincoln's Inn Hall. 


England, 


Epwarp Jacos, Ese. Q.C. 

Dee. 15. At Malta, Edward Jacob, 
Esq. M.A. Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, one of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, 

Mr. Jacob was one of the most distin- 
guished members and ornaments of the 
Chancery Bar. He was the senior 
wrangler of his year, 1816, and, we be- 
lieve, took other University honours, He 
attained the degree of M.A. in 1819, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Iun on the 28th June in that year. 

Mr. Jacob was a man of singularly 
acute mind, with great powers of reason- 
ing, besides possessing large stores of in- 
formation upon most subjects. He was 
remarkable for a most kind and affection- 
ate disposition, and his urbane manner, 
particularly tohis juniors, secured for him 
the esteem and respect of all who came in 
contact with him. Previous to his un. 
fortunate illness, which terminated in his 
death, his practice at the bar was daily 
increasing, and it is certain that it was 
fully intended to have appointed him one 
of the new Vice-Chancellors under the 
recent Act of Parliament, passed for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Javob edited, in conjunction with 
Mr. Walker, two volumes of Reports 
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of Cases in the Court of Chancery during 
the time of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
commencing Trinity Term, 1819. These 
were published in 1821-23, and were 
followed up by himself alone by another 
volume of similar Reports, commencing 
Easter Term, 1621. This latter was 
published in 1828. 

He was advanced to the rank of King's 
Counsel, Dec. 27, 1834, 





Ricuarp Vavcuan Banyewatt, Esq. 

Jan. 29. At his chambers in the 
Temple, after an iliness of several months, 
in the 62nd year of his age, Richa 
Vaughan Barnewall, Esq. 

He was the son of Robert Barnewall, 
esq. an eminent merchant of London. 
He was allied to some noble families in 
Ireland, of the Roman Catholic faith, of 
which communion he was a conscientious 
but liberal member. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Stony- 
hurst ; was afterwards under Dr. Col- 
lins, and completed it at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. After being a 
pupil of Mr. Blick, the Special Pleader, 
he was called to the Bar in 1806, and 
practised at the Surrey Sessions, and on 
the Home Circuit. But it was as a 
Reporter that he was chiefly known. He 
commenced the long series of his Reports 
in 1817 and continued them till 1834, 
having had for his colleagues—Mr. Sel. 
wyn, the Queen’s Counsel, Mr. Baron 
Alderson, ir. Justice Cresswell, and 
Mr. Adolphus, junior. His Reports are 
distinguished by perspicuity and accuracy, 
and will go down to posterity as faithful 
and valuable records of the decisions of 
the court, in which Lords Ellenborough 
and Tenterden presided, during the long 
period which they embrace. On quitting 
the laborious office of reporting, which 
he did on succeeding to some property on 
the death of his relative the Baroness de 
Montesquieu, he received a most gratify- 
ing token of the sense entertained as well 
of his labours as his character. The Bar 
presented him with a splendid silver vase ; 
and the Judges, with the Lord Chancellor 
at their head, accompanied it with a tes- 
timonial, under their hands, of their per- 
sonal esteem, and of their gratitude for 
the benefits which he had conferred upon 
the profession. He was buried by the 
side of his father in Paddington church. 
yard, and his remains were followed to 
the grave bya long train of real mourners, 

But it was in private life that he was 
pre-eminently distinguished. No eulogy, 
in describing the virtues that adorued 
it, can be excessive. ‘The gentleness of 
his nature, the evenness of his tem- 
per, the amenity of his manners, and 
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the sweetness of his disposition, that 
conciliated and secured the most affec- 
tionate friendships, in a very wide circle 
of acquaintance, were only to be equalled 
by the activity of his benevolence. He was 
never weary in well doing. His kindness 
was especially directed towars the un- 
fortunate among his professional brethren, 
and, though his assiduity in procuring 
succour for them from the more fortunate, 
was never relaxed (his own contributions 
being always ample), he saved the feelings 
of the objects of his solicitude by the 
nicest delicacy. But his anxiety to re- 
lieve distress and promote happiness had 
no limits. He knew not the distinctions 
of party or religion. His whole life, in- 
deed, was one continued act of benefi- 
cence. It may be superfluous to add, 
that he, who was everybody’s friend, 
never had an enemy. 
Lawrence Waicat, Esa. 

Jan. 16. At his town residence, 
Cadogan-place, aged 91, Lawrence Wright, 
Esq. of Mottram-hall, Offerton-hall, and 
Mobberley, inthe county of Chester, and 
of Hill-top, in the county of Lancaster. 

He was the representative of a family 
of considerable standing and antiquity in 
Cheshire, and possessed a large landed 
property in that county, He was son of 
the Rev. Henry Offley Wright, M.A. by 
Jane, daughter and coheiress of Ralph* 
Adderley, esq. of Cotton, co, Stafford. 
The deceased resided wholly in London, 
during the latter period of his life. He 
married Anne, daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Waterhouse, but having left no issue, his 
estates have devolved under an entail to 
his nephew the Rev. Henry Wright, In- 
cumbent of St. Peter’s, Stockport (in the 

ift of the family), eldest son of the late 

ev. Tho mas Wright, Rector of Market 
Bosworth, in the county of Leicester, 
and Mary his wife, daughter of William 
Dilke, esq. of Maxstoke Custle, War- 
wickshire, The estates possessed by the 
family at Mobberley were brought to 
them by the marriage of Lawrence Wright, 
esq. with Margaret, daughter and sole 
heiress of Robert Robinson, esq. of Mob- 
berley, and they are now seised of a moiety 
of that manor. The manor, &c. of Mot- 
tram was purchased by William Wright, 
esq. their ancestor in 1740, who died is. 
sueless, and was succeeded therein by the 
before-mentioned Offley Wright, Clerk, 
his cousin, and the only son of Henry 





* By Lettice, his wife, daughter of 
Thoimas Kynnersley, esq. of Loxley Park, 
Staffordshire, 


Esq.—J. Foulston, Esq. [Mareh, 


Wright, esq. of Offerton and Purefoy, 
daughter of Sir Willoughby Aston, Bart. 
of Aston, co.Chester. Offerton came to 
them by marriage with the cobeiress of 
the family of Wynington about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

The mortal remains of the late gentle- 
man have been brought into the country 
and deposited in the family vault in 
Mobberley church, which, with two or 
three other churches in the county, have 
been placed in mourning by his decease. 
His funeral was attended by a most nu- 
merous and respectable body of the gen- 
try of the neighbourhood, and his te- 
nantry, desirous of paying their last 
tribute of respect to his departed me. 
mory. His nephew and successor, the 
Rev. Henry Wright, M. A. married Mary. 
Catharine, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Adnutt, Rector of Croft, co. Leic. (sister 
of the dowager Lady Dixie,) and has 
issue three daughters. 

Joun Foutston, Esa. 

Dec. 30, At his residence, near Ply- 
mouth, aged 69, John Foulston, Esq., 
M.I.B.A. 

The death of this gentleman has excited 
a melancholy interest in the towns and 
neighbourhood, with which his name as 
an architect is almost as much connected 
as that of Wren with the city of London. 
The success of Mr. Foulston, in bis 
competition for the Royal Hotel and 
Theatre at Plymouth, in 1811, estab- 
lished him as a resident architect ; and 
his subsequent labours, for many years, 
were directed to the improvement and 
adornment of the three towns of Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse, na- 
turally promoting that advance of the 
public taste, which is now manifesting 
itself. The simple magnificence of the 
Hotel exterior, the majesty of the Portico 
to the Devonport Town Hall, and the 
classic elegance of the Athenzum and 
Plymouth Library, bear ample testimony 
to the distinguished merit of Mr. Foul- 
ston as a disciple of the Grecian school ; 
while his ability and _ taste in treating the 
other varieties of design are shown in 
the Gothic Chapel of St. Paul, Stone- 
house, and in the Egyptian and Moorish 
buildings in Ker-street, Devonport. The 
monumental column in the latter town 
is also a pure and striking example of 
the architect’s feeling for Greek sim- 
plicity. 

In 1838 Mr. Foulston pub‘ished his 
designs in a handsome volume of ele- 
phant quarto, entitled, ‘* Public Build. 
ings erected in the West of England,” 
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represented in one hundred and seven- 
teen plates. The subjects are— 
At Plymouth. 
1. The Hotel, Assembly Rooms, and 
Theatre. 
2. The Atheneum. 
. The Public Library. 
. St. Andrew’s Chapel. 
. St. Andrew’s Church. 
. The Exchange. 
At Devonport. 
. The Town Hall. 
. Commemorative Columa. 
. Civil and Military Library. 
10. Mount Zion Chapel. 
11. At Stonehouse.—St. Paul’s Chapel. 
12. Torquay.—Ball Room. 
1S. Tavistock.—Abbvey Buildings, Li- 
brary, and Ball Room. 
14. Cornwall.—County Lunatic As- 
sylum. 
15. Bristol —Gaol. 
This work was reviewed in our Vol. 
XI. p. 620. A portrait of Mr. Foul- 
ston is prefixed to it. , 


Ore oO 


oo~ 





Tue CHevaLier ANTOLINI. 

Lately. At Bologna, the Chevalier 
Gio Antonio Antolini, an accomplished 
and celebrated architect. 

He was born in 1754, of a respectable 
family at Castel Bolognese; he studied 
at Bologna, and there took a degree as 
an architect and engineer. He was 
called to Rome for the works on the 
Pontine Marches, and at Rome he stu- 
died deeply the remains of antiquity, and 
published *‘ Iilustrations of the Temple 
of Hercules at Cori.” Ee ther went to 
Milan, where he designed the plan of the 
Forum Bonaparte. He was afterwards 
named to two chairs, those of Architecture 
in the Academy, and of Geognosy in the 
University of Bologna; and he was sub- 
sequently elected a member of many 
learned bodies, including the Institute of 
France. He held many honourable pub- 
lic appointments, and executed many 
works for the Italian government as well 
as for individuals ; he was also employ. 
ed in foreign labours, latterly for the 
Viceroy of Egypt. He has left, it is 
said, in his son Philip Antolini, the heir 
of his talents as well as of his name. 

Antolini published the foilowing works, 
besides the above-mentioned :—“ The 
Ruins of Velleja in the Piacentino ; ’’ 
‘*The Temple of Minerva in Assisi,” 
confronted with the plates of Andrea Pal- 
Jadio ; ‘‘ Elementary Ideas of Civil Ar- 
chitecture ;” ‘‘ Notes to the Treatise of 
Architecture by Milizia,” 


OsirvAry.—Chevalier Antolini.—Mr. George Hollis. 
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Our own countryman, Mr. Cockerill, 
has been appointed his surcessor as a 
member of the Institute of France. 





Mi. Georee Houiuis. 


Jan. 2. In Gloucester Buildings, 
Walworth, aged 49, Mr. George Hollis. 

He was a native of Oxford, and a pupit 
of the late Mr. George Cooke, the cele- 
brated line engraver, of whose instructions 
he so effectua'ly availed himself as to 
become one of the most efficient engravers 
in his time. His labours in this depart- 
ment of art have been unremitted for the 
last 27 years; during which period he has 
contributed largely to the illustration 
of the following topographical works, 
viz. Sir R. C. Hoare’s History of Wilt- 
shire, Warner’s Glastonbury Abbey, 
Owen and Blakeway’s Shrewsbury, 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, and Hunter’s Hal- 
lamshire. 

In 1818 he published six beautiful 
views of Chudleigh in Devonshire, after 
drawings by H. De Cort, made previous 
to the disastrous fire at that place in 
1807. 

Mr. Hollis also engraved most suc. 
cessfully a series of fine plates of the 
colleges and halls of the University of 
Oxford; the drawings for many of which 
were the productions of his owa pencil, 
and do honour to his talents as an artist 
no less than as an engraver. Perhaps 
the most beautiful of alt his productions 
on copper are to be found in the publica- 
tious of the Dillitanti Society. 

In the year 1837, Mr. Hollis was 
engaged to engrave a large plate from a 
painting by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
which"undertaking he carried out, not- 
Withstanding the many difficulties which 
presented themselves, in a manner that 
reflects great credit on his abilities. The 
subject alluded to was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy the preceding year, and 
is not less remarkable for the peculiarity 
of its effect than the multiplicity of its 
parts; we believe the plate is still un- 
published, and that it is at present with 
others on view at Mr. Griffiths’s, Water. 
luo Place, Pall Mall. 

Among his earlier performances upon 
steel plates were the beautiful embellish- 
ments of the first volume of the Oriental 
Annual, which appeared in the year 


Ina more humble way, Mr. Hollis’s 
labours in his very numerous plates for 
the illustration of this Miscellany, should 
not pass unnoticed. ‘They were gene- 
rally clear, effective, and satisfactory. 

Mr. Hollis about two years ago com- 
menced a publication in conjunction with 
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his son as a continuation of the able work 
of the late Mr, Charles Stothard, F.S.A. 
on ‘* The Monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain ;” of this, five numbers have ap- 
peared, and have been received so well 
by the public, that it is expected the work 
will be completed by Mr. Hollis, junior, 
who, to considerable talents as a painter, 
unites much of the taste and feeling 
which characterised the works of the late 
Mr. C. Stothard in this peculiar line of 
art. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Sept. 10. At Poonamallee, the Rey. 
Charles Miller, of the London Mission- 
ary Society. He arrived in India in 1833, 
and had since been stationed at Neyoor. 

Nov. 18. At Ashby rectory, Lincoln 
shire, aged 66, the Rev. George Thomas 
Langton, Rector of Barton St. Andrew’s, 
and Vicar of Kempston, Norfolk. He 
was presented to the latter church in 
1809, by T. W. Coke, esq. and to Barton 
St. Andrew’s in 1837 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Nov. 23. At Chittlehampton, Devon- 
shire, in his 90th year, the Rev. Robert 
Chichester, Vicar of that parish. He was 
of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, M.A. 
1785, and was presented to his living by 
Lord Rolle in 1803. 

Nov. 24. At Scarborough, aged 78, 
the Rev. Thomas Irvin, Perpetual Curate 
of Hackness and Harwood Dale, to 
which benefices he was inducted in 1818, 
having previously officiated in those pa- 
riskes as assistant curate since January, 
1791, a period of upwards of fifty years. 

Nov, 28. At the rectory, Wootton, 
near Woodstock, in his 74th year, the 
Rev. Launcelot Charles Lee, M.A. late 
Rector of that parish. He was educated 
at Winchester college, of which his father 
was Warden. In 1785 he was admitted 
- of kin to the founder) a Fellow of 

ew College, Oxford. In the beginning 
of this century he travelled abroad, and 
was detained, with many of his unfortu- 
nate countrymen, above ten years in 
France, the greater part of the time at 
Verdun, where he was most actively en- 
gaged in dedicating his time and purse to 
the relief of his fellow prisoners. At the 
peace of 1815 he was released from cap- 
tivity and returned to England, and was 
in 1825 presented by his college to the 
rectory of Wootton, in Oxfordshire, which 
he resigned in 1836, During his incum- 
bency in that parish he was most usefully 
employed in the discharge of his profes- 
sional duties. ‘The repair also of the 


church, the erection of schools and cot- 
tages, end a bridge over the river Glym, 
bear ample testimony to his liberal ex- 
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ertions for the benetit of all classes of his 
parishioners. His benevolence was not 
confined to his parish, but was extended 
to the relief of many elsewhere, by his 
subscription to various charitable institu- 
tions, and by unremitting acts of kindness 
to many individuals, 

Nov. 27. At Iron Acton, Glouc. 
aged 46, the Rev. Ford Richardson, M.A. 
late Fellow of University college, Oxford; 
a gentleman of considerable literary ac- 
quirements, and most amiable disposi- 
tion. 

Dec. 4. Aged 68, the Rev. John Davis, 
Rector of Meleombe Horsey, and Vicar 
of Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire ; and for 
twenty-five years an active magistrate for 
the Cerne Division. He was of Jesus 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1795. He was 
presented to the latter church in 1812, 
and to the former in 1814, both by Lord 
Rivers, 

Dec. 7. At Potters Pury, North- 
amptonshire, aged 72, the Rev. Gowan 
Evans, Vicar of that parish. He was 
formerly of Jesus college, Oxford, and 
was presented to his living in 1827 by 
Earl Bathurst. 

At Milton Abbas, Dorsetshire, in his 
65th year, the Rev. Henry Masterman, 
M.A. Vicar of that parish, and of Alton 
Pancras, to both which churches he was 
instituted in 1823, being presented to the 
former by tke Hon. H. D. Damer, and to 
the latter by the Dean and Chapter of 
Salisbury. 

Dec. 8. At Brecon, the Rev. William 
Rowland, for twenty-six years Perpetual 
Curate of Longtown, Herefordshire, in 
the parish of Clodock. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Michael Ward, 
Rector of Stiffkey and Marston, Norfolk, 
and late Vicar of Lapley, Staffordshire. 
He was of Worcester college, Oxford, 
B.C.L. 1805; he was presented to Lap- 
ley in 1806 by Mr. Swinfen; to Stiffkey 
with Marston in 1836 by the Marquess 
Townshend. 

Dee.9. At Woodland, near Ashbur- 
ton, Devon, aged 85, the Rev. John White, 
for fifty-three years Perpetual Curate of 
Woodland, and master of the free gram- 
mar school in Ashburton. 

Dec, 13. Aged 44, the Rev. William 
Eyre, B.A. of Magdalene hall, Oxford, 
Head Master and Librarian of Archbishop 
Tenison’s school and library, in the parish 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, Westmin- 
ster, and Chaplain of St. Martin’s work- 
house. 

At Kettle manse, Fifeshire, aged 92, 
the Rev. Peter Barclay, D.D. minister 
of that parish. He was ordained in 1778, 
aud has been, since the death of Dr. Kel- 
lock Cunningham, “ Father of the Kirk 
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of Scotland.” He was father of the cele- 
brated Captain Barclay, who died in 1837. 

At Rattery, Devon, aged 43, the Rev. 
Joshua Reynolds Johnson, Vicar of that 
parish. 

Dec. 14. The Rev. Charles Pasley 
Vivian, of Hatton ball, Northampton. 
shire, and Rector of Wellingborough. He 
was the third son of the late John Vivian, 
esq. of Portland-place, and of Claverton, 
Somersetshire. e was of Trinity hall, 
Camb. L1..B. 1822, and was presented 
to the rectory of Wellingborough, in 
1823 by Q. Vivian, esq. Mr. Vivian was 
at dinner with a party of friends, and was 
in the act of offering the wing of a fowl 
to one of the guests, when he suddenly 
fell back in his chair. Medical assistance 
was promptly procured, but it was found 
that life was extinct. 

Dee. 17. At Sealford, Lincolnshire, 
aged 74, the Rev. Daniel Wagstaffe, tor 
thirty-eight years Curate of that place, 
and previously of the neighbouring pa- 
rishes of Harby, Eastwell, and Goadby 
Marwood, all in the county of Leicester. 
He was of Lincoln college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of B.A. 

Dec. 18. At Shotley, Northumber- 
land, the Rev. Joseph Messenger, Perpe- 
tual Curate of that place, to which he 
was presented in 1829 by Lord Crewe’s 
trustees. 

Dec. 20. At Weston-super-Mare, the 
Rev. John Grizell Bowen, Rector of 
Stawley, Somerset ; second son of the 
late Robert Bowen, esq. of Jamaica. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B. A. 
1815, M.A. 1818. 

At the rectory, Zeal Monachorum, 
Devonshire, aged 34, the Rev. Richard 
Stranger. 

Dec. 23. At Everingham, Yorkshire, 
aged 32, the Rev. William Marsden, M.A. 
of Wadham college, Oxford, and Rector 
of that parish, to which he was instituted 
in 1839, 

Dec. 26. Aged 67, the Rev. Edward 
Press, M.A. of St. Peter’s Mancroft, 
Norwich. He was of Gonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1797, M.A. 
180 .. He died suddenly, of angina pecto- 
ris, in Hethel Church, near Norwich, 
where he was present in order to assist a 
young clergyman, in deacon’s orders, by 
administering the Holy Sacrament. 

Dec. 27. At the Rev. John ‘Tun- 
nard’s, Frampton House, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. Henry Bowles, B.A. second son 
of the late Thomas Bowles, esq. of Mil- 
ton Hill, Berks. He was of Oriel college, 
Oxford. 

Dec. 28. At Fittleton, Wilts, aged 80, 
the Rev. Thomas Horner South, Perpet. 
Curate of Burton Hastings, Warwick- 
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shire. He was u descendant of the fa- 
mily of Horner, of Mells, in Somerset- 
shire, and also of the noble house of II- 
chester. He was for seventeen years 
Curate of F'ittleton, and for more than 
twenty Curate of the parishes of Broad 
Chalke, Bower Chalke, and Teffunt, in 
the same county. He was presented to 
the small benefice of Burton Hastings by 
Thomas Grove, esq. in 1797. 

Dee. 29. At Southampton, the Rev. 
Charles Grant, Vicar of West Barsham, 
Norfolk, late Curate of Bishopwear- 
mouth. He was of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, LL.B. and was presented 
to the small vicarage of West Barsham 
(on which he did not reside) in 1821, 
by C. M. Balders, esq. 

Dee. 30. At Broadclyst, Devonshire, 
aged 35, the Rev. William Barker, M.A. 
Vicar of that parish. He was the second 
son of the late Rev. William Barker, 
Vicar of the same place, and Rector of 
Silverton. He was of Catharive hall, 
Cambridge, and succeeded his father in 
the vicarage of Broad Clist, on the pre- 
sentation of Sir T. D. Acland, in 1838. 

Lately. At Hobart ‘Town, the Ven. 
William Hutchins, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Australia. 

The Rev. T. Kenny, Prebendary of 
Donoughmore. 

Jan.1, «At Bristol, in his 78th year, 
the Rev. W. Wait, formerly minister of 
St. Mary-le-Port church, in Bristol; 
originator, and for many years editor of 
the first Church of England religious pe- 
riodical, denominated “ Zion’s Trumpet,”’ 
which subsequently, under the same edi- 
tor, assumed the title of The Christian 
Guardian. ‘* He was through life a 
faithful and uncompromising champion of 
the truth as it isin Jesus, in opposition 
to Popery, Socinianism, and Latitudinari- 
anism.” 

Jan. 2. At Bampton, Devonshire, 
aged 40, the Rev. George Pearse Manley, 
M.A. Curate of Petton chapel, and Rad- 
dington, Somerset. He was of Jesus 
college, Cambridge. 

Jan. 7. At Cambridge, aged 38, the Rev. 
Henry Kuhff, M.A. Foundation Fellow 
and Assistant ‘Tutor of Catharine hall. 
This lamented gentleman was Eleventh 
Wrangler in 1830, and was the author of 
a Treatise on Finite Differences. He 
served the office of Pro- Proctor in 1834, 
and several other university offices in sub- 
sequent years. Though he had been ina 
delicate state of health for some time 
past, his demise was unexpected, to the 
inexpressible grief of a numerous and at- 
tached circle of friends. 

Jan. 7. At Glentham, Lincolnshire , 


in middle life, the Rev. W. Wilkinson, 
Vicar of that parish, 
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Jan. 8. Aged 56, the Rev. George Eve- 
leigh Saunders, Rector of Tarrant Rushton 
and Tarrant Hinton, Dorset. He was of 
Worcester college, Oxford, M.A. 1810; 
was instituted to Tarrant Rushton, which 
was in his own patronage, in the same 
years and to ‘Tarrant Hinton, of which 
he was an alternate patron, in 1822. 

Jan. 10. In New Ormond Street, the 
Rev. William F. O'Neill, late Fellow 
and scholar of ‘Trinity college, Dublin, 
and formerly of Framlingham and West- 
leton, Suffolk. 

Jan. 10. At Rempston, near Retford, 
in his 92d year, the Rev. Edmund Wal- 
las, Vicar of Laneham, and for upwards 
of sixty years Curate of Rempston. He 
was presented to Laneham in 1781 by the 
Dean and Chapter of York. 

Jan. 11. At Askerswell, Dorset, the 
Rev. John Colmer, Rector of that parish, 
of Littleton Drew, Wilts, and of Crickett 
Malherbe, Somerset. He was of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, M.A. 1802, was 
instituted to Askerswell and Crickett 
Malherbe in 1801; and collated to Lit- 
tleton Drew in 1807 by Dr. Barrington, 
then Bishop of Salisbury, 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Dec. 20. Aged 6, Caroline ; Jan. 4. 
aged 8, Augusta Mary; and Jan. 19, 
aged 4; the three eldest children of the 
Rev. Henry and Mrs. Fludyer. 

Jan.4. Aged 78, William Dyer, esq. 
of Maze Hill, Greenwich. 

Jan. 12. At Greenwich, aged 41, 
Deputy Assistant Commissary-gen. Wil- 
liam Salusbury Sclater, formerly of Bar- 
badoes. 

Jan. 14, Aged 64, John Washbourne, 
esq. late of Yatesbury, Wilts. 

Jan. 15. At Battersea, Martha, re- 
lict of Cuthbert Rippon, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Park Village East, 
Mary, widow of Godschall Johnson, 
esq. and dau. of the late Sir Philip 
Francis, K.B. the presumed author of 
the letters of ‘ Junius.’’ 

Jan. 18. Aged 67, Lieut.- Col. Charles 
Egan, late Royal Art. 

In Upper George-st. Bryanston-sq. 
Marianne, wife of James Rust, esq. of 
Aleonbury House, Huntingdonshire. 

Jan. 20. Aged 59, at Dalston, Capt. 
Thomas Moody, late of the King’s 
Own. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 80, Jane, 
relict of John Oxley, esq. late of Guild- 
ford-pl. 

In Bond-st. aged 51, James Evans, 
esq. late garrison surgeon, Chunar, E. I. 

At Old Brompton, aged 82, Jane, relict 
of William Dance, esq. 
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Jan, 22. Harriet, wife of Thomas 
Rodgers, esq. of Devonshire sq. 

Aged 38, Catherine L., wife of John 
Hawkins, esq. of Upper Gower-st, and 
New Boswell-court. 

Jan. 23. In Upper Gower-st. George 
James Gordon, late Capt. of the 79th 
Highlanders, second son of the late 
George Gordon, esq. of Croughly, 
Banffshire. 

In Belgrave-sq. in her 65th year Lady 
Louisa, wife of the Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. 
Murray, G.C.B. and sister to the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey. She was the third 
dau. of Henry first Earl of Uxbridge, 
by Jane, eldest dau. of the Very Rev. 
Arthur Champagne, Dean of Clonmac- 
nois ; was married first in 1801 to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Erskine, Bart. 
who died in 1825, without issue ; and 
secondly in 1826 to Sir George Murray. 

Jan. 24. At Hackney, the relict of 
the late James Mullett, esq. and mother 
of Lady Cowan. 

John Ullathorn, esq. of Gate-street, 
Lincoin’s Inn-fields, aged 39. 

In Bethnal Green, aged 86, Peter 
Renvoize, esq. 

Jan. 26. In Henrietta-st. Brunswick. 
sq. aged 81, Tristram Harper, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 54, Miss Cath- 
arine Eliza Caslon, youngest daughter 
of Mr, William Caslon, formerly of 
Dorset-street, Salisbury-square. 

Aged 20, Clara Elizabeth, third dau. 
of John William Cundy, esq. of Pimlico. 

In Great George-st. estminster, 
Maria Sarah, dau. of the late Peter 
Moore, esq. 

Jan. 27. Rebecca, wife of H, La- 
motte, esq. of Kew green. 

In Northumberland-st, New-road, aged 
90, Edward Mayers, esq. a gentleman 
formerly well known in sporting circles, 

At Islington, aged 60, Samuel Lard. 
ner, esq. 

At Clapham-rise, Jane-Airey, widow 
of Capt. Richard Jones, R.N. 

At Camberwell, aged 80, Wm. Gurr 
Meymott, esq. 

Jan, 28. In Torrington-sq. in his 
86th year, John Whishaw, esq. fifth son 
of the late Richard Whishaw, esq. of 
Dedham in Essex. Mr. Whishaw was 
formerly a solicitor, and retired from the 
profession about nine years ago, being at 
that time one of the oldest practitioners 
in the law. He was for upwards of forty. 
six years a member of Gray’s Inn, having 
been admitted into that society on the 
23rd June, 1795. Mr. Whishaw was re. 
markable for the benevolence of his dis. 
position, the kindness of his heart, and 
the invariable integrity of his conduct in 
every transaction of his prolonged life, 
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These estimable qualities attached him 
to a large circle of relations and friends, 
by whom he was much respected and 
beloved. He was first cousin to the gen- 
tleman of the same name, of whom a 
memoir is given in our fifteenth volume. 

Jan. 29. Aged 62, William Plasket, 
esq. of Hanover-sq. and Old Burlington- 
street. 

Jan. 30. In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 70, 
Thomas Meux, esq. 

In the Kent-road, aged 86, Sophia, 
relict of William Graves, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Lambeth, Elizabeth, wife 
of John Chantry, esq. of Gerrard’s Cross, 
Bucks, late of Layham, Suffolk. 

At Paddington-green, aged 70, Joseph 
Todhunter, esq. formerly of Barge-yard. 

At Kensington, Hannah Georgiana, 
relict of Arthur Magan, esq. of Dublin. 

Lately. At the Royal Mews, Pim- 
lico, aged 74, James Fozard, esq. Gen- 
tleman Rider to the Queen. 

In Queen-st. Golden-sq. aged 73, J. 
Wingrave, esq. many years one of the 
General Accountants at the Excise 
Office. 

At Islington, aged 89, Mary, widow of 
Benj. T. Brignall, esq. 

In Albemarle-st. aged 56, Anne, wife 
of James Loch, esq. MP. She was the 
youngest daughter of Patrick Orr, esq. 
of Bridgetown, co. Kincardine, and was 
married in 1810. 

At Chelsea, aged 79, Philip Burrard, 
esq. only brother of the late Sir Harry 
Burrard, Bart. 

At Fulham, Mary, relict of George 
Palmer, esq. Adm. of the White, dau. 
of the late Rear-Adm. Richard Smith. 

Feb. 2. In Sloane-st. aged 77, R. F. 
Kirwan, esq. 

Feb. 3. Aged 20, Elizabeth Anna, 
youngest dau. of John Jeffery, esq. of 
Weymouth-st. 

At Homerton, aged 92, Ann, relict of 
the Rev. L. Wright, Rector of Bradfield 
St. George, Suffolk. 

Feb. 4. In Belgrave-sq. Mary-Anne, 
wife of Adm. Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. 
She was the dau. ot George Cary, of Tor 
Abbey, co. Devon, esq. ; contek 1. John 
Dalton, jun. of Thurnham.hall, co. Lane. 
esq. ; 2. in 1830, beeame the second wife 
of Sir John Hayford Thorold, Bart. who 
died in 1831; and 3. became the third 
wife, in 1834, of Sir Charles Ogle. She 
had no issue by either husband. 

Feb. 5. In Dean-st. Park-lane, aged 
59, R. Gatty, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 84, R. Gray, 


esq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 29, Sophia, 
poaee daughter of the late Thomas 
icholls, esq. of Two Waters, Herts, 
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In Upper Seymour-st. Portman-sq. 
Lady Hulse, relict of Field Marshal the 
Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hulse, G.C.H. 
&e. who died Dec. 31, 1836. 

In Selwood-pl. Brompton, aged 56, 
the wife of William Cobbe, esq. and 
sister to the late Major Ramsey, 47th 
Regt. 

Mary, wife of Sir John Dean Paul, 
Bart. She was formerly the wife of G. M. 
Berkeley Napier, of Pillhouse, Somerset, 
esq. and became the second wife of Sir 
J. D. Paul, in 1835. 

Feb. 7. In Tavistock-sq. Charlotte, 
only surviving dau. of the late James 
Maclaren, esq. 

In Brook-st., aged 68, Maria Charlotte, 
relict of Sir Hutton Cooper, Bart. She 
was the only dau. of Sir George Baker, 
Bart. ; became the third wife of Sir 
Hutton Cooper in 1821, and was left his 
widow in 1828. 

In Westmoreland-pl., aged 84, Char- 
lotte Ann, relict of deismen Wadd, esq. 
of Basinghall-st. 

At the house of Robert Walters, esq., 
Frances-Stewart, fourth dau. of the late 
Sir Patrick Macgregor, Bart. 

Feb. 12. In Upper Harley-st. Mrs. 
Caroline Clarke. 

Eliza- Trower, wife of Ambrose Hum- 
phrys, esq. of Upper Wimpole-st. 

Feb. 13. In Great Alie-st., aged 68, 
J. Lachlan, esq. 

In Upper Harley-street, Lieut.-Col. 
W. Bodycott Davis, of the East India 
Company’s Service. 





Beps.— At Bedford, Mary Jane, wifé 
of Robert Thorpe, esq. of that place, 
leaving a large family. 

Berxs.—Dec. 28. At Reading, aged 
78, John Hooper, esq. M.D. ; 

Jan. 18. At Maidenhead, in his 60th 
year, Richard Goolden, esq. F.L.S. a 
magistrate of that town, and a skilful 
surgeon. The noble qualities and great 
literary and professional acquirements of 
this gentleman, render his decease a source 
of deep regret to a large circle of private 
and professional friends. 

Jan. 20. Elizabeth, relict of William 
Blackall Simonds, esq. of Caversham 
Rectory, and Reading. 

Feb. 13. At King’s Beech Hill, aged 
20, Pennington, second son of W. S. 
Round, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Berwicx.—Lately. At Berwick, in 
his 65th year, Thomas Jordan Steel, esq. 
for more than thirty years Treasurer to 
the Corporation. 

Bucks.—Feb. 5. At Beaconsfield, 
aged 94, Kitty, relict of Harry Baker, esq. 

Campripce.—Jan, 11, On. Mid 


summerCommon, John James Hop. 
2X . 
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wood, esq. of St. Peter’s College. His 
death was caused by apoplexy, and he 
had that day passed his examination for 
his B.A. degree. 

Jan. 18, Eliza-Johnson, only daughter 
of the Rev. J. J. Baines, Vicar of 
Burwell. 

Jan. 15. At Cambridge, aged 21, 
William Henry Tapson, scholar of St. 
Peter’s College. 

Feb. 1. At Cambridge, Frances Anne, 
only dau. of the late John Purchas, esq. 

CHESHIRE.—Dec. 7. At his residence, 
Greenfield near Warrington, in his 72nd 
year, James Stanton, esq. He was M.A. 
of Brazennose College Oxford, and the 
last surviving son of thelate John Stanton, 
esq. of Bank House in Thelwall. 

Jan. 11. At Stockport, in her 59th 
year, Elizabeth- Frances, relict of Joseph 
Clayton, esq., and daughter of the late 
Thomas Nicholson, esq. solicitor, of that 
town. 

Feb. 8. Adelaide, younger daughter 
of Thomas Lyon, esq. of App!eton Hall. 

CornwaLu.—Jan. 27. At Penzance, 
aged 21, Wilmot Margarette, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Robyns, Vicar 
of Maristow, Devon. 

CuMBERLAND.—Jan. 14. At Thorne, 
near Penrith, aged 69, the Hon. Robert 
Leeson, uncle to the Earl of Miltown. 
He was the youngest son of Brice third 
Earl of Miltown, by Maria, dau. of John 
Graydon, esq. (lately deceased at Dublin,) 
and married, in 1810, Philippa-Juliana, 
aoa dau. of the Rev. Timothy 

eave, D.D. by whom he has left issue 
two sons and two daughters. 

Dersy.—Jan. 25. Aged 67, Philip 
Gell, of Hopton, esq. 

Devon.— Dec. 28. Near Barnstaple, 
William Chapple Pawle, esq. the comp. 
troller of the customs for that port. He 
died suddenly on the outside of a mail- 
coach. 

Jan. 11. At Torquay, aged 27, Louisa 
Elizabeth- Anne, wife of the Hon. Wm. 
Vaughan, youngest brother of the present 
Earl of Lisburne, and dau. of Edmund 
Wigan, esq. of Lapley, Staffordsh. She 
was married in 1838, 

Jan. 15. At Plymouth, aged 75, Do- 
rothy, relict of Robert Were Fox, esq. of 
Wadebridge, Cornwall. 

Jan. 16. Aged 78, William Pulling, 
esq. of Truestreet. 

Jan. 18. The relict of Chick Bart- 
lett, esq. Anchor Hill House, Axminster, 

Jan, 28. At Tavistock, aged 65, 
Francis Willesford, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Exeter, aged 51, Dona- 
tus O’Brien, esq. of Clare, Ireland. 

Lately. At Exeter, aged 83, Capt. 
William Alder, esq. a retired Commander 
R.N. (1821), of Ilfracombe, 
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Feb. 3. At Exeter, aged 66, Robert 
Rogers Sanders, esq. He was twice 
chief mugistrate for that city—in the 
years 1820 and 1829. 

At Stonehouse, Ann, wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel Donoghue, C.B. 

Feb. 4. At Park Hill, near Totnes, 
aged 46, George Carter, esq. second son 
of the late Wm. Carter, esq. M.D. of 
Canterbury. 

Feb. 7. Aged 24, Henry-Hasledine, 
youngest son of Robert Hilleock, esq. of 
Exeter. 

Dorset.—Jan. 20. At Blandford, 
aged 55, Mary, wife of H. W. Johns, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Lyme Regis, Margaret, 
widow of Capt. Waring, R.N. and dau. 
of the late J. H. Franks, esq. of Mister- 
ton Hall, Leic. ' 

Jan. 27. Aged 26, Henrietta, wife 
of the Rev. C. M. Turner, Rector of 
Studland. 

Dunuam.—Jan. 27. At her house in 
Durham, eged 78, Margery, relict of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Burgess, Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, and sister to the late Rev. 
John Bright, of Skeffington Hall, Leic. 
and of Durham. Miss Bright was half- 
sister to the Marchioness of Winchester ; 
she was married to the Bishop in 1796, 
and left his widow in 1837. 

Lately. At Durham, aged 81, Anne, 
widow of William Harland, esq. 

Essex.—Jan. 11. At Mistley Hall, 
aged 87, John Dickenson, esq. of Birch 
Hall, Lancashire, and Devonshire-place. 

Jan. 21. At Aldborough Grange, 
Ilford, aged 58, William Pearce, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Leytonstone, suddenly, 
aged 53, Jacob Simms, esq. a magistrate 
for the county; and of George Yard, 
Lombard street. A coroner’s inquest re- 
turned a verdict of Temporary Insanity. 

Feb. 3. At Romford, aged 46, Emily, 
wife of Samuel James Wadeson, esq. 

Gtovucestzr.—Jan. 14. At Bristol, 
aged 63, Maria Anne, relict of Mr. I. 
W. Phillipps, and mother of the Rev. 
Horatio Nelson Phillipps, Church Mis- 
sionary at Barbadoes. 

At Newland, aged 75, Maria, widow 
of Capt. Stephen George Church, R.N., 
and dau. of the late John Tabor Kempe, 
esq. formerly Attorney Gen, of the pro- 
vince of New York. 

Jan. 22. At Gloucester, aged 38, 
Mary, wife of Lieut. Charles March, 
R.N., and only dau. of the late John 
Byles, esq. of Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

Jan. 23. At Bristol, Margaret, wife 
of the Rev. N.W. Robinson, Vicar of 
Bodenham, Herefordsh. 

Feb. 7. At Henleaze, Westbury-upon- 
Trym, aged 17, Maria, only dau. of John 
Savage, esq. of Henleaze and Tetbury. 
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Hants.—Jan. 27. At Cowes, aged 
66, Charles Day, esq. 

Lately. Aged 61, Mary, wife of 
William Seymour, esq. of Odiham. 

At Cowes, aged 62, Lieut. John 
Francis, R.N. 

At Ryde, aged 15, the Hon. Susan 
Margaret Chetwynd, youngest child of 
Lord Viscount Chetwynd. 

Feb. 2. At Deane, aged 92, the 
widow of John Harwood, esq. 

Henrts.—Jan. 16. At Wormleybury, 
Susannah, daughter of the late James 
Hare, esq. M.P., and niece of the late 
Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. 

Jan. 19. At Boxmoor, aged 76, Mrs. 
Mary Carey, sister of the late Dr. W. 
Carey, of Fort William College, Cal- 
cutta. 

Jan. 23. At Royston, aged 65, 
Daniel Crespin, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Brook House, Cheshunt, 
aged 67, Capt. Henry Hume Spence, 
R.N., of South Malling, Sussex. He 
received his first commission in 1797, 
and was senior Lieut. of the London 98, 
at the capture of Rear-Adm.-Linois. 
He was promoted to be Commander 
1206 ; and in the Pandora 18, captured 
YEntreprenant privateer of 16 guns in 
1808. He was made Post Captain in 
1809. He married, in 1807, the daughter 
of Mr. Charles Lowry, Purser R.N. 

Jan. 30. At Cheshunt, aged 78, 
Mary, relict of John Jefferson, esq. 

Lately. At Totteridge, aged 76, 
Catharine, widow of John Puget, esq. 

Feb.1. At King’s Langley, aged 84, 
Mrs. Wotton. 

Feb. 3. At Puckeridge, aged 78, 
John Larken, esq. 

Kent. — Jan. 16. At Buckland- 
house, near Dover, aged 88, Ann, widow 
of Thomas Horn, esq. 

At Canterbury, aged 87, Mary, relict 
of Capt. G. H. Cadman, R.N. 

Jan. 18. At Westerham, aged 82, 
Amelia, relict of the Rey Thomas Har- 
vey, late rector of Cowden. 

Jan. 20.- At Kastry-house, aged 68, 
James Hatfield, gent. He was buried 
in the churcb, under the pew, in defend- 
ing his right to which, the proprietor Mr. 
Pittman expended 1400/. 

Jan. 30. Aged 85, Mary, wife of Ed- 
ward Penfold, esq. of Loose Court, next 
Maidstone. 

Feb. 4. At Bromley, aged 74, Tho- 
mas Tanner, esq. formerly of Bark Hart- 
house, Orpington. 

Feb.7. At Dandelion, near Margate, 
aged 72, Gibon Rammell, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Eltham, Sarah, wife of 
Richard Mills, esq. of the Six Clerks’ 
Office, 
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Feb. 9. At Deal, aged 70, Margaret. 
ta Maria, widow of G. Wood, esq. of 
Beaumont-st. 

Feb. 12. Aged 76, Barbara Lady 
Chambers, wife of Sir Sam]. Chambers, 
of Bredgar-house. She was the eldest 
dau. of the late Hon. Philip Roper, son 
of .Henry 10th Lord Teynham, and 
was married in 1786. 

Feb. 13. At Walmer, aged 81, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Gilbert Karney, esq. 

LANCASHIRE.—Jan. 17. Aged 34, 
Woodhouse Crompton, esq. of Liver- 
pool; the second son of John Wm, 
Crompton, of Birmingham, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Foxholes, near Lancaster, 
Ann, wife of W. Tulbot Rothwell, esq. 
of Smyrna, and only surviving dau. of 
the late James Carter, esq. of Foxholes. 

Feb. 2. At Mount Falinge, aged 84, 
James Royds, esq. one of the oldest De- 
puty Lieutenants for the county, 

Lincotn.—Jan. 16. At Nurmanby, 
Emma, youngest child of Sir Robert 
Sheffield, Bart. 4 

Jan. 28. At Lincoln, aged 41, Bar. 
bara, relict of the Rev. Robt. Gordon, 
Rector of Scampton, and son of the Very 
Rev. George Gordon, D.D., Dean of 
Lincoln. 

MippLesex.—Jan. 30. Aged 55, 
Mary, wife of P.Mullens, esq. of Acton. 

Norrotk.—J/an. 29. At Strump- 
shaw, aged 77, Mrs. Sarah Westall, el- 
dest dau. of the late Robert Wymer, esq. 
of Lammas. 

NorrnamrTon.—Jan. 20. At Peter- 
borough, aged 60, Christopher Jeffery, esq. 

At Towcester, aged 84, Susannah, 
widow of Wm. Hoare, gent. 

Feb. 21. At Heathencote, aged 50, 
Henry Elliott, gent. nephew to Gilbert 
Flesher, esq. of Towcester. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Jan. 29. At Rid- 
ley Hall, aged 44, John Davidson, esq., 
late High Sheriff for that county. He 
married the Hon. Miss Jessopp, but had 
no family, 

Norrs.—Jan. 31. At Cuckney, Maria- 
Glanville, wife of John Haskins, esq. 

SaLor.—Jan. 23. Aged 71, R. Mount- 
ford, esq. of Shiffnal. 

Lately.—At Chetwynd, aged 70, 
Thomas Smallwood, esq., formerly of 
Hales Hall, Staff. 

Somerset.—Jan. 16. At Bath, aged 
80, Lady Frances, widow of the Ven. 
James Phillott, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Bath. She was the youngest dau. of 
Thomas first Earl of Howth, by Isabella, 
dau. of the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry King, 
Bart. and sister to the first Earl of King- 
ston, She was married to Dr. Phillott 


in 1808. 
Jan, 23, In Bath, Margaret, wife of 
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the Rev. N. W. Robinson, Vicar of 
Bodenham, Herefordshire. 

Jan. 29. At Bath, Henrietta Maria, 
relict of Frederick Phillips, esq. of 
Astley, Warwickshire, dau. of the late 
Thomas Griffith, esq. of Rhual, co, Flint. 

Jan. 31, _ At Bath, Cecilia Mary. only 
dau. of the Rev. Bertie Rathbone, Vicar 
of Buckland, Berks. and of Coughton, 
Warwicksh. 

Lately.—At Bath, Miss Philippa Pea- 
éocke, dau. of the late Sir Joseph Pea- 
cocke, Bart., and niece to the late Chas. 
Lord Castlecoote. 

Feb. 1, At Bath, aged 66, James 
Edwards, esq. formerly of Lyme Regis. 

Feb. 6. At Bath, the relict of Paul 
Bright, esq. of Inkersell, Derbysb. 

Starrorv.—Lately. John Jellicoe, 
esq. of Beighterton House, a celebrated 
agriculturist and improver of stock. 

SurroLk.—Jan. 18, At Aldringham, 
George Dinsdale, esq. last surviving son 
of the late Rev. George Dinsdale, of 
Benhall. 

Jan. 22. At the rectory, Elmswell, 
Catherine, wife of the Rev. J. T. Lawton. 

Jan. 29. At Bungay, aged 90, Eliza- 
beth, relict of J. R. Rackham, esq., and 
only surviving child of the late James 
Hill, esq. of East Knoyle, Wilts. 

Jan. 31. At Cavendish Hall, aged 67, 
John Yelloly, esq. M.D., many years 
Physicien to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, and late of Woodton Hall. 

Feb. 3. At Ipswich, aged 78, Robt. 
-Ranson, esq. one of the Magistrates of 
that borough. 

Feb. 5. At Bungay, aged 74, John 
Brettel, esq. 

Surrey.—Jan. 16. At Lower Toot- 
ing, aged 58, George Evans, esq. 

Jan. 28. At Tandridge Hall, near 
Godstone, aged 61, John Pearson, esq. 

Feb.'7. At Dover’s Green, near Rei- 
gate, aged 60, Caroline Amelia, wife of 
the Rev. H. S. Cotton, and daughter of 
the late John and Hannah Merriman, of 
Newbury. 

Feb. 11. At Stockwell, aged 77, Wil- 
liam Smith, esq. formerly of Calcutta. 

At Ewell, aged 74, Thomas Calverley, 
esq. of Ewell Castle, and of The Broad, 
Sussex. 

Sussex.—Jan. 12. At St. Leonard’s 
on Sea, James- Eleanora, relict of John 
Blanshard, esq. E. I. Co.’s Service. 

Jan, 13. At Hastings, aged 63, John 
Woodgate, esq. third son of the late Wil- 
liam Woodgate, esq. of Somershill. 

Jan. 17. At Brighton, aged 78, Jane, 
widow of John Bamford, esq. formerly of 
Conduit-st. and afterwards of Midhurst. 

J. Turner, esq. of Summerford. 

At Brighton, Margaretta Sarah Lady 
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Morris, relict of Vice-Adm. Sir James 
Nicoll Morris, K.C.B. who died in 1830, 

Jan. 24. At Brighton, the infant dau. 
of the Hon. Charles Hanbury Tracy. 

Jan. 25, At Brighton, aged 31, Henry 
Alexander, esq. jun. eldest son of H. 
Alexander, esq. of Cork-st. 

Jan. 27, At Avery’s Cowfold, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. H. Plimley, M.A. late 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Chichester. 

Lately. At Hastings, Frances, widow 
of Geo. Wm. Hutton, esq. of Carlton 
on Trent, Notts. 

Feb.7. At Brighton, aged 62, Maria, 
widow of the Rev. R. P. Beachcroft, 
Rector of Blunham, Beds. : 

Feb. 9. At Easeburn, near Midhurst, 
aged 81, Joseph Hinde, esq. formerly of 
Arundel. 

Warwick.—Jan. 18. Near Birming- 
ham, aged 63, Leah, widow of Theophi- 
las Thomas, esq. of his late Majesty’s 
Customs at Bristol. 

Jan. 20. Aged 81, Elizabeth, wife 
of Capt. F. E. Holyoake, of Studley. 

At Court-hill-house, Potterne, aged 
67, John North, esq. formerly of 
Devizes. 

Feb. 1. At the Hill, Laverstock, 
Mrs. Maund, relict of Wm. H. Maund, 
esq. of Sussex-p!. Regent’s Park. 

Feb. 6. At Estcourt, aged 83, Joseph 
Pitt, esq. 

Worcester.—Feb.2. At Whitborne 
Court, near Worcester, aged 83, William 
Smith, esq. 

Yorx.—Jan. 11. At Cottingham, 
aged 88, William Kay, esq. 

Jan.17. At Hawkhills, near Easing- 
wold, Jonathan Walker, esq. late of 
Ferham, near Rotherham. 

Jan. 21. At Hull, aged 80, John 
Harrison, esq. late of Grimsby. He 
was grandson of the celebrated John 
Harrison, who discovered the longitude 
in the reign of George III. and for 
which he received 20,0007. 

Feb, 1. At Anlaby Road, Hull, aged 
81, William Cramp, esq. late collectof 
of Excise at this port. 

Feb. 2. Aged 63, Wm. Ward Jackson, 
esq. R.N. of Normanby-hall. 

VaLes.—Jan.18. At Mount Allyn, 
near Wrexham, aged 85, Anne, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Hugh Maxwell Goodwin, 
dau. of the late Walter Thomas, esq. of 
Chester. 

Jan. 23. At Tenby, aged 48, Capt. 
Sharpin, third surviving son of the Rev: 
Edward Sharpin, late of Swaffham, 
Norfolk. 

Lately. At Brecon, the Rev. Charles 
Nice Davies, Theological Tutor of the 
Brecon Independent College, and form- 
erly of Norwood, Surrey. ' 
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ScoTLaND.—Jan. 10, At Carronbill, 
‘Dumfriesshire, Janet, wife of William 
_Mexwell, esq. of Carruchan. 

Jan. 10. At Aberdeen, aged 91, James 
Grant, esq. of Huntly, only brother to 
Mr. Grant, Crouch-end. He was an 
eminent classical scholar and profound 
linguist. 

Jan. 30. At Glen Park, Greenock, 
M. Macnaughtan, esq. 

Lately. In Edinburgh, J. C. Dunlop, 
esq. Sheriff Depute of Renfrewshire. 
He was admitted an Advocate in 1807. 

InELAND.—Jan, 24. Aged 76, Ca- 
tharine, widow of John de la Chambre 
Smith, esq. Waterford. 

Jan. 30. At Donaghadee, Cortland 
Macgregor Skinner, esq. Justice of the 
Peace 


Lately. Aged 55, George Wear, esq. 
Ordnance Storekeeper, Cork Harbour. 

In Dublin, aged 100, the Right Hon. 
Maria Countess dowager of Miltown. 
She was the daughter of John Graydon, 
esq. was married in 1765 to Brice third 
Earl of Miltown, and left his widow, in 
1772, with the present Earl and two 
other sons (the youngest just now de- 
ceased). 

At Wexford, aged 70, Mary, relict of 
Capt. John O'Neil Bayly, 13th foot. 

At Limerick, aged 86, Francis Heath, 
esq. late Lieut.-Colonel Royal Leinster 
provincial regiment of foot, previously 
attached to the 40th, 48th, and 90th re- 
giments. 

At Dublin, Helen, relict of John Law- 
less, esq. 

At Limerick, aged 76, Richard Har- 
rold, esq. of Pennywell. 

Jane, wife of KX. Ulysses Burgh, esq. 
of Dublin. 

JersEY.—Jan. 14. At St. Helier’s, 
Elizabeth Jane, wife of Capt. Hector 
Downie, Ist W. I. regt., eldest daughter 
of the late David Barry, esq. of Grenada. 

East Inpirs.—Lately. Lieut. James 
Inverarity, of the Engineers. He only 
returned to India on the 23d August, 
after an absence of between three and 
four years in England on sick certificate. 

Sept. 5. At Lucknow, Capt. Alexan- 
der Hodges, 29th Bengal N. Inf. and late 
Brigade Major at that station. 

Sept. 10. At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 
78, Capt. G. Schnieder, late Civil En- 
gineer and Surveyor-General. 

Sept.11. At Deegah, Anne, wife of 
Capt. King, R. North Brit. Fusiliers, 
leaving a large young family. 

Sept. 25. At Calcutta, aged 28, Hen- 
ry Collins Chinnery, esq. late an assistant 
in the Civil Auditor’s office, eldest son of 
George Chinnery, esq. drawing-master. 

Oct. 7. At nanore, Capt. Robert 
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Morris Beebee, of her Majesty's 94th 
regt. son-in-law of Dr. Thompson, of that 
corps. 

Oct. 8. In Gorruckpore, Bengal, Tho- 
mas Ross, esq. eldest son the late 
Thomas Ross, esq. of Dalston, London, 

Oct. 12, At Byculla, Lady Perry, 
wife of Sir T. Erskine Perry, puisne 
judge of the Supreme Court. . 

Oct. 17. In action, near Cabool, Lieut. 
Charles H. Jenkins, 35th regt. B. N. I, 
son of Feilder Jenkins, esq. of Woburn. 
pl. Russell-sq. 

Oct. 20. Aged 33, Robert Davidson, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service, fifth son 
of James Davidson, esq. of Sayes-court, 
Surrey. 

Oct, 24. At Agra, Charles Mordaunt 
Shairp, Lieut. 61st Bengal N. Inf., sixth 
sou of the late Major Shairp, of Kirton, 
North Britain. 

Oct. 29. In action with the Ghilzies, 
at Gundurnuk Pass, between Cabool und 
Jellahabad, in Affghanistan, aged $4, 
Capt. Charles Wyndham, 35th Bengal 
Nat. Inf. youngest son of George Wynd- 
ham, esq.of Roundhill Grange, Somerset, 
and nephew of the late William Wyndbam, 
esq.of Dinton.—Also, aged 23, Lieut. Ed- 
ward King. This distinguished officer was 
one of three brothers, subalterns in the 
Queen’s 13th Light Inf. sons of the Hon. 
and Rev. Richard Fitzgerald King, and 
nephews of the late Hon. and gallant Sir 
Henry King, K.C.B. and of the Earl of 
Kingston. 

Nov. 1. At Rajahmundry, Robert 
Hichens, esq. Civil Service, eldest son of 
W. Hichens, esq. of Camberwell-grove. 

At Sholapore, aged 36, Capt. William 
Douglas Harington, 3d Madras Light Cav. 
second son of the late Rev. J. E, Ha- 
rington, Rector of Sapcote, Leic. 

Nov. 15. At Pooree, ageda23, Catha- 
rine-Elizabeth, wife of Edwvrd Taylor 
Trevor, esq. Bengal Civil Ser ice. 

Nov. ... Capt. John Woodburn, 
44th Bengal N. I. and commanding the 
Sth Regt. of Shah Soojah’s force, eldest 
son of the late David Woodburn, esq. 
Camlarg Lodge, Ayrshire. 

At Loodianha, aged 31, Lieut, Ed- 
ward Kyrle Money, of the Hon. E.I. 
Co.’s Cavalry. 

Nov. 13. Near Sehore, aged 37, 
Lancelot Wilkinson, esq. agent to the 
Governor General at Bhopal. 

Nov. 14. At Dacca, Ensign Cecil 
Pelham Clay, 45th Bengal N. I. second 
son of Gen. Clay, of Exeter. 

Nov. 28, At Calcutta, Capt. William 
H. Armstrong, 2]st Fusileers, son of 
John Armstrong, esq. of Bath, 

Dec. 5. At Chittagong, Anne, wife o 
James B, Ogilvy, esq. Bengal Civil Ser. 
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vice, dau. of the late Thomas Kinloch, 
esq. of Kilrie. 

Dec. 16. At Kuckra, Lieut. John 
Inglis, of 15th Bengal Reg. eldest son 
of J. B. Inglis, esq. of Montague-st. 

Lately. At Bengal, Thomas Ross, 
esq. late of Dalston, London. 

Jan. 1. At Bombay, aged 33, Capt. 
Adam Young, of the ship Mor, fifth son 
of Rear-Adm. Young, of Denmark Hill, 
Camberwell. 

Jan. 14. At Nice, Count Grote, 
formerly Hanoverian Ambassador at the 
French Court. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Jane Catharine, 
0. dau. of Col. Nathan Wilson, 
-H. late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 

Jan. 16. At Gibraltar, aged 31, 
Thomas Gemmell, esq. of Glasgow, late 
of Valparaiso and Canton. 

Jan. 18. In Paris, Susanna Maria, 
relict of John Theodore Koster, esq. 

At Lille, Doctor Andronique Macartan, 


Jan. 21. At Arras, in France, Mary, 
relict of Edward Bever, esq. of Morti- 
mer, Berks. 

Jan. 22. At Calais, on her way to 
England, Maria C. Hakewill, wife of 
James Hakewill, esq. late of Kensington. 

Jan. 28. At St. Omer, Capt. John 
Douglas, of the Royal Navy. 

Jan. 29. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Emily, 
wife of Capt. W. Webb, R. N. and dau. 
of Adm. Sir Willoughby Lake, K.C.B. 

Lately. At Malta, aged 66, Chevalier 
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P. Pariso, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
Knight of John of Jerusalem, late Lieut.- 
Col. of the Maltese provincial battalion, 
Lord-Lieut. of one of the districts of 
that Island, Aide-de-Camp to his Excel- 
lency the late Marquis of Hastings, and 
one of the surviving representatives of 
the Maltese, who asked the support of 
the British forces in 1798. His death is 
very much regretted. His remains were 
interred with all the honours due to his 
high rank, the Governor presiding as 
chief mourner. 

At Malta, aged 25, Alexander Glen, of 
her Majesty’s ship Thunderer, youngest 
son of the late Capt. Nisbet Glen, R.N. 

ABROAD.—1840, Dec. 12. At Athens, 
in her 21st year, Juliana Jemima, wife of 
Francis Capper Brooke, esq. of Ufford 
Place, Suffolk, and fifth dau. of Charles 
Allix, esq. of Willoughby-ball, co. Lin- 
coln, She has left an infant daughter. 

June 6. At Athens, aged 78, Diana, 
relict of Lieut.-Gen. Stafford O’Brien 
Waddington, Bombay army, and sister 
to the late Lieut.-Gen. William Draper, 
3d foot guards, and to the late Hon, 
Edward Draper, esq. 

July 27. At Manilla, John Graham 
Dick, esq. eldest son of the late David 
Dick, esq. of Glenshiel, N.B. 

Lately. At Aleubka, in the Crimea, 
Dr. John Prout, of Odessa. 

Oct. 20. At Acoyapa, South America, 
G. Bell, esq. of London. 


ADDITIONAL OBITUARY. 


Cuartes Ciarke, Esq. F.S.A. 

Lately. In Camden or Kentish Town, 
Charles Clarke, esq. F.S.A. the author 
of various architectural essays. 

The earliest of Mr. Clarke’s writings 
with which we are acquainted, appeared 
in the pages of the Gentleman's Maguzine. 
In the number for August, 1787, pp. 
661—664, will be found an essay, signed 
Inpacator, ‘explaining the uses in 
which some of the most remarkable par- 
ticulars yet remaining about our ancient 
Parochial Churches were employed.” 

In a letter of the Rev. Samuel Denne 
to Mr. Gough, written in 1790, Mr, 
Clarke is described as ‘a clerk in the 
Ordnance Office, at Chatham, and an 
occasional contributor to Mr. Urban’s 
Miscellany. He is Inpacarox Ror- 
FENSIS, Who subscribed the description of 
Woldham church in the Magazine for 
July (1789), and in the next letter of- 
fered his conjectures touching the ‘ No 
Chalice’ on the monument in the chapel 
at Greatham, co, Durham,” (Nichols’s 


Illustrations of Literature, vol. vi. p. 613.) 
Many other notices of Mr. Clarke's an- 
tiquarian researches will be found in the 
course of the same correspondence; and 


at pp. 733, 743, 747, will be found some 
papers of Mr. Clarke’s own compositiun, 
written about the year 1798, and chiefly 
relating to the Chapel of our Lady of the 
Pew, near Westminster Hall. 

Mr, Denne also communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries (in 1790}, as an 
appendix to his own paper on ‘the Stone 
Seats in the Chancels of Churches,’’ some 
observations by Mr. Clarke on that sub- 
ject, introduced by an explanation of the 
painted seats or stalls of wood in the choir 
of Westminster Abbey, which went by 
the name of King Sebert’s tomb. These 
are printed in the Archeologia, vol. x. pp. 
316—321. 

In 1793 Mr. Clarke addressed to Mr. 
Denne ‘ Observations on Episcopal 
Chairs and Stone Seats, as also on Pisci- 
nas and other Appendages to Altars still 
remaining in Chancels; with a Descrip- 
tion of Chalk church, in the diocese of 
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Rochester ;’? which paper is printed, 
with four plates, in the Archeologia, vol, 
xi. pp. 317—374. 

In 1799 Mr. Clarke published a pamph- 
let, entitled ‘‘ Observations on the In- 
tended Tunnel beneath the River Thames, 
shewing the many Defects in the present 
state of that Projection.” 4to. (reviewed 
in Gent. Mag. vol. Lxrx. p. 1056.) Mr. 
Clarke had written on the subject in the 
- Magazine during the previous year, vol. 
Lxviul. p. 565: see also vol. LXx. p. 200. 
The project was that of Mr. Dodd, for a 
Tunnel under the Thames at Gravesend. 
A few years after, Mr. Clarke was re- 
moved, in the employ of the Ordnance, 
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Architectural Antiquities, vol. I.; ‘* Ob- 
servations on Round Churches,” dated 
Guernsey, 7th June, 1807, occur in the 
same volume. And we also find ‘* An 
Attempt to ascertain the Age of the 
Church of Barfreston, in Kent, with 
Remarks on the Antiquity of that Build- 
ing,” by Mr. Clarke, dated London, 1812, 
printed in vol. 1v. of that work, pp. 4I— 
51. These passages are supplementary 
to Mr. Britton’s history and description 
of the same subjects. 

The last essay by Mr. Clarke with 
which we are acquainted, is ‘* The Rise 
and Progress of early English Architec.- 
ture,” prefixed to ‘‘ Architectura Eccle- 





siastica Londini,” a series of views of the 
Churches of London, published in large 
quarto, 1820, 


to Guernsey, and some ‘‘ Observations 
on Crosses,” dated from that island 7th 
June, 1806, are printed in Britton’s 


BILL OF MORTALITY, Jan. 25 to Feb. 22, 1842. 











Christened. Buried. 2and 5 114]50 and 60 94 
Males 4431 gog| Males 610 4475 A) 5 and 10 41] 60 and 70 136 
Females 463 Females 565§°°‘? 3 )10 and 20 40} 70 and 80 117 

& )20 and 30 86} 80 and 90 36 
Whereof have died under two years old.. 285 = f 30 and 40 79 | 90 and 100 7 


40 and 50 136 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 15. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
» @ie &@ie. din &ts. 421i « -d, 
61 4] 28 9 |20 3),3810 [34 O [34 5 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 8s. to 6/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 52. 10s. to 67. 10s. 









PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Feb. 21. 
’ Hay, 37. 10s. to 4/. 13s.—Straw, 12. 16s. to 2/.—Clover, 4/. 5s. to 61. Os, Od. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


re 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 21. 
PRI nccccaceeesnsces 3s. Sd. to 5s. Od. BIO sscacasencss 2,602 Calves 61 
VOM caccecccces coosceses 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. MIs haceesconee 19,650 Pigs 419 
iacncchewaisaetou 4s, 6d. to 5s. 2d. 





COAL MARKET, Jan. 24. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 9d. to 21s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 14s. 6d to 18s. 9d, 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 196.——Ellesmere and Chester, 70.——-Grand Junction 125, 
—— Kennet and Avon, 18}. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 720. —— Regent’s, 10}, 
—Rochdale, 82——-London Dock Stock, 76. St. Katharine’s, 97.—— East 
and West India, 103. London and Birmingham Railway, 168. —— Great 
Western, 873.——London and Southwestern, 59.—— Grand Junction Water 
Works, 554.——West Middlesex, 90. Globe Insurance, 116. —— Guardian, 
35.——Hope, 54.—— Chartered Gas, 55}. Imperial Gas, 60}.—Pheenix Gas, 
32,———London and Westminster Bank, 22$.——— Reversionary Interest, 93. 

For Prices of all_other Shares enquire as above, 
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By W.CARY, Srranp. 


From January 8, to February 23, 1842, both inclusive. 






























































































































































Fahrenheit's Therm, Fehrenheit’ s Therm. 
seit §\¢ 32 Z| g sails 5| 3 Sz| é | 
> & Zé 3 S| 2 Weather. || FSi2 5)! S| & | Weather. 
a3 25 ZA \S4) 3 Bie 2 al a 
a —_——|— || i 
~ Jan; © | © | ° iin. pts. Feb, ° | ° | ® jin. pts. 
26 | 36 | 46 | 41 (29, 23 |shs.rn.fr.wy || 10 | 46 | 51 49 |29, 99 | fair 
27 40 | 45 | 37 =, 77 |/fair, cloudy 11 | 49 | 52 49 (30, 04 | fr. eldy, rn. 
28 | 36 | 44 | 36 | s 83 do. do. fog 12 50 | 53/49) , 05 | showers, rn, 
29 | 36 41 | 36 |30, 02 |\sm.ra.fr. cl. || 13 | 38 | 51 | 42) , 12 \cly. fair, rain 
30 | 36, 40 | 37, 25 |Icl. shry. rn. 14 | 43 | 50 ; 43\ , 26 | fair 
31 | 41 | 46 | 47 | +, 12 |\do. do. do. 15 | 49 | 53 45 | , 46 |ido. cloud y 
F.1} 41 | 46 | 46 | , 16 /lclo. fair 16 | 47 | 50 | 45 | , 52 ||foggy, do. 
2/141) 48 | 46 | , 26 |ifair 17 | 43 | 49 | 37 , 39 74 gy 
3/43/48; 42), , 44 foggy, fair 18 | 37 | 42 | 37 40 ||fog. fr. fog. 
4)}40, 37} 34) , 47 |/fair 19 | 35 | 45 | 35 42 | ‘fair, foggy 
5 | 35 | 36 | 32 | , 28 ||/fair, cloudy |} 20 | 34 | 36 | 37 , 05 | foggy, cloudy 
6 | 34 | 37 | 32) =, 10 |\do. do. 21) 43 | 47 | 38 | , 73 | cloudy, rain 
7 | 35 | 40 | 34 |29, 26 |jsho. snw.rn. || 22 | 44 | 49 | 38 73 | sh.rn.clo.fa. 
8 | 35| 44| 33! ; 85 |ldo.small do. || 23 | 45 | 48 | 45 (29, 38 |ifa. elo. rn. 
9142) 51| 46 | } 82llfair | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 28, to February 23, 1842, both inclusive. 
me] a vey e 2 ¢ 3 -{/@ .s a 
CIS es leu lS [Ss § Sih 318 :| % 
M131 SE 1384 Sys ed ws) £auiss) § | Ex. Bills, 
& wolue lsgibsl 2s BQ ele Siec] Mm £1000 
2] 23) 23 |RS/E3) “2 ele zeaRa! 
& = % oS as | <P S43 5 
28|1683! 89g | 89 |——| 993] 982 | 123/ 88 \——!2483 17 19pm 
29 89g | 89 |—-| 993] 983 | 12g\————/2474|11 9pm.| 19 17pm. 
31|1673| 893 | 89 |——!| 994) 983 | 12; 9 llpm.| 17 19pm 
1/168 | 89§ | 99% | 99§) 998) 98% | 123\——'994 |—_|1 19pm.| 18 16pm. 
2168 | 89g | 894 |\——/| 993) 983 | 123 9 llpm.| 18 16pm 
3)1673| 89% | 894 | 991) 993) 98% | 123) 87% 2473| Il pm. | 16 19pm 
4 90 893 |—-| 994) 98% | 12% 98§ |——-/9 llpm.| 19 17pm. 
5 90 894 | 994) 993} 98% | 12% 17 19pm. 
7168 | 89$ | 894 | 999) 993) 98g | 123 1110pm.) 19 17pm. 
i168 | 89 | 89 | 99 | 99}! 98} | 12 245 | 9pm. | 17 20pm. 
9167 | 89g | 89 | 994) 993) 98% | 12; 244 | 8 Spm.) 21 19pm. 
10/1683} 89% | 894 |——| 994] 984 | 123X—\——l245 | 5 7 pm.| 20 24pm 
11/1684! 893 | 894 |——| 99§| 98% | 12 245 | 5 6 pm.| 22 25pm 
12\——| 894 | 894 |——| 994) 989 | 123 —\— 6 4pm.| 23 26 pm 
4 893 | 894 | 99} 994) 983 99 (245 | 5 7pm.| 24 26pm 
15|1683| 894 | 894 | 993| 994, 983 | 129 245 | Tpm. | 25 23pm 
16,169 | 89% | 894 |——| 994) 98% | 12% 883/99 —|57pm.! 23 25pm 
17/1693] 90 | 89g | 993) 994! 984 | 124) 874, —|—_| 6 7 pm.| 23 25pm 
18/170 | 90 | 893 \——| 994! 98% | 123) 873\——/249 | 6 7 pm.| 23 25pm 
19170 | 90 | 893 |——| 993} 983 | 123 248 | 6pm. | 23 25pm 
21i——| 90 | 894 |\——| 994) 98% | 123\—\——'247 | 8pm. | 23 20pm 
22/170 | 893 | 894 |——| 993! 993 | 123\——l984 |247 20 22pm 
23170 | 89g 894 | 993} 993! 99% | 123}—|——/245}| 7 9 pm.) 22 20pm. 





J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 





3, Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 














